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By Frances ANNE BUTLER. 
I. 

MARGARET'S PRAYER. 


ALONE—but not companionless.— 

Oh no! there sits a stony thin 

Close by me ; on my brow ar breast, 
Her grasping icy fingers press ; 

She will not leave me any rest, 

But night and day she still sits there, 
And in my eyes with glassy stare 
Looks with her eyes all my Fa ; 
She is my fellow dear—Despair. 

And in my ears strange voices ring ; 
It is a burthen wild they sing ; 

And while I hear my heart stands still, 
And o’er me creeps a shuddering chill ; 
I cannot drive the sound away : 

It sings to me all night and day, 

And this is what the voices say :— 


** Why should’st thou weep ? 

Are not the waters bright and deep, 
And underneath 

Is there not Death? 

Bidding thee leap 

Into his sheltering arms and sleep, 
And no more weep. . 


Why should’st thou live 
A shameful cast-away ? 
Why should’st thou strive, 
y after day, 
To bear the burthen of thy. years, 
To drink thine own despised tears, 
To feed on bitter doubts and fears ; 
To sit with terror on thy brow, 
Watching the false lip of the world 
In scorn against thy downfal curl'd ? 
Before his feet thy heart to throw 
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Three Poems by Mrs. Butler. 


Who spurns thee back with sated lust, 
Trampled and vile, into the dust. 

Oh, is not this a goodly life? 

No more a maid ranstiis 

Oh, is not shame 

eh vet 

Of a con , vain desire.— 

Aa ‘of these a 


oo os nna 
Pear ee Caektaae Aigicd held 
trem 
Within ite coft, dark, velvet fold, 
Carries a draught of the pale sleep : 


Drink, a gift of love ; 
The flower’s breath 

Is sweet—but far more sweet would prove 
Its taste—for that is death. 
Hark, the deep waters flow, 
Come to thy bed below! 
See, the fair blossoms 
Of their sweet sap drit 
Turn thee to sleep, 

From misery, 

From infamy, 
Sleep—and be free !” 
roy slg ch be near me ! 

Fag yrs hear me! 

temptation save me ! 

The life that mercy gave me, 
Oh, let thy mercy spare 
From snare ! 
Mother of God! be near me! 
In this tremendous hour 
Upbear me with thy power ! 
From this steep downward path, 
From the jek it of death, 
Turn thou my bet.—Oh, hear me ! 


It. 
A VOICE FROM THE DEAD. 


Ow, 


thou ! 


upon a beautiful young woman, who, after a miserable marriage 
of short duration, passed through a brief period of insanity to her death at 


two-and-twenty, 
Weer not, ye dear ones, I am now at rest; 


Short was the season 
’Tis past, 


of my agony ; 
perp pearetas  . 


The blest for evermore, oh weep not ye ! 


Remember how my 
Made bright by your 


childhood 
Wi a Sac dt 


Of the short years time number'd o’er my head, 


Many were those of joy, few of despair. 

















Three Poems by Mrs, Butler. 


Think not of the brief torture that is past, 
Still I lay safe within my father’s arms ; 
E’en through that dark eclipse He held ms fast, 
And bore me quickly from all earthly harms. 
No long-protracted unavailing strife 

Awaited me—no , endless 

To.drag my bleeding feet along—for life 
Smote me at once, and gave me o’er to death. 


Pour'd, torture-like, into them day by day ; 
The hideous vision of dread future years 
Scared them but once—and all was swept away. 


Such, as I stood within my earthly home, 

As bright, as pure, more glorious than before, 
To God my Father's presence am I come, 

To dwell in holiness for evermore! 


So think of me as by His throne I stand, 
Led thither through how short an agony, 

How brief a wanderer in the evil land 
Is one who rests for all eternity. 

And weep not! Weep not! Thither shall ye come 
E’en in our Father’s time to find the love, 


Whose lowly root was in our earthly home, 
Blooming immortal in the realms above. 


iil 


ON READING WITH DIFFICULTY SOME OF SCHILLER’S EARLY LOVE POEMS. 


Wuewn of thy loves, and happy heavenly dreams 
Of early life, O Bard ! I strive to read, 
Thy foreign utterance a riddle seems, 
And hardly can I hold thy thoughts’ bright thread. 
When of the maiden’s guilt, the mother’s wo, 
And the dark mystery of death and shame, 
Thou speakest—then thy terrible numbers flow 
E’en as the tongue we think in were the same. 
Ah! wherefore, but because all joy and love 
Speak but oe unknown words to me? 
s 


A spirit of wi wonder they may move, 
Dreams of what might but yet never be. 

But the s of pain, the inward moan 
Of toast deoaivod ‘che ‘hore despair, 

Of life and love for ever overthrown— 
These strains of thine need no interpreter. 

Ah! ’tis my mother-tongue, and howsoe’er 
AR a writ that I did ne’er 

Or speak or hear, this bitter agony 
SE A IE eee oe 
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A GALLOP TO GRETNA. 


Wao has not heard of this obscure, unsightly village, where stands, or 
stood, the anvil on which H forged his chains? | Its glory is now 
gone ; its privileges are onsen its smithy has ceased to be a temple ; 
its Vulcan is no more a god! 

The scenery consists of a bleak common and a pool of water, present- 
ing little interest except to and lovers: full in front stands the de- 
solate-looking hotel, and a little further on are a few cottages, among 
which the smithy does, and the blacksmith did, exist. The proprietor of 
the inn has latterly discharged the matrimonial offices. 

In that lonely Inn how many a passionate prayer has been breathed— 
how man heart found its freedom— how many a maiden trembled 


a 
between Hope fulfilled and Fear to come! Beneath that humble roof, 


lofty birth laid aside precedence, wealth abandoned its influence, 
pos spirits, once pure and proud, sought an ambiguous sanction for their 
lawlessness. It would be sad to reckon over the small number among 
these who have found or blessing in their-tnion—that object for 
which their home has Ton dasmted fond hearts broken, trusting hearts 
deceived, and gray hairs numberless brought in sorrow to the grave. 

The following story is one of a thousand that has been acted, not 
written : stories that lie ambushed in those commonplace announcements of 
“elopements in high life” that sound as usual as railway accidents, or 


Tipperary murders. 


In the month of March last, two young men were dining together at 
the Imperial Hotel at Leamington ; the waiters had departed with all the 
mp and circumstance of important dinner; wine was sparkling on the 
andl cloth, and the fire-blaze leaped and roared as if it were some de- 
mon that could not altogether escape from its prison-bars. It was a be- 
neficent demon, however, for it made the whole room look cheerful with 
its play, and lent something of its own brightness to the faces of our 
dramatis persone. Of these the younger wore an anxious and-excited 
look, like one who has something wrong to do, and much to say ; his 
scarlet coat and spattered boots suited well with his hurried accents, and 
eager eyes were bent upon his companion. The latter looked like one who 
done his part, whatever it was, and with the composure of a Turkish 
prophet he was gazing gravely on his chesnuts. As the fire-light played 
upon his lofty forehead, a thoughtful eye might read that he 


Had felt, inflicted, past, and proved, 


more than his years would promise. His features wore at the same time 
the character of repose and energy, and a flash of humour gleamed at 
times over the somewhat saddened expression of his countenance. 

“*So you are determined to run away with her, and have made up your 
mind to all the consequences,” he observed, after a pause. ‘ Well, they 
used to say that a field of battle was the only spot where an Irishman 
could die in peace ; and as the bloody sod is your natural death-bed, so I 

Gretna Green is your national parish-church.” 
“Ah! now my dear fellow, don’t be joking with me. It’s the jackass 
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among the chickens (not that I’m a chicken, or you are the other thing), 
but it’s past trifling with me.—I want your serious, sober advice, w 
to do it, and how to do it. apogy know how to do it you havealready 
shown, and whether J ought to follow your example, you must tell me, 
when I have informed you how I am situated. This very morning the hounds 
met at Fox [all, her father’s place. I went there to breakfast but except 
a drop of curagoa, the deuce a bit I ate. Well, sir, while the horses were 
coming round, I stole a few words from Annie’s lips, and a few tears from 
her beautiful eyes, that were worth all the speeching that ever was made 
at the Corn Exchange. Now whether it was those tears or her father's 
curagoa that gave me co , I don’t know, but just as we were mount- 
ing, I made a quiet and deliberate statement to the old lord, of ee 
and my views, of my property and my embarrassments, and by the time 
he was in the saddle, he was in possession of every thing relating to me. 
Well, he gathered up his reins, and settled his stirrup-leather, and turned 
round and said to me very quietly, but good-humouredly. 

, &* My dear fellow, don’t king nonsense. You are a good sports- 
man and an excellent fellow. I like you well as a guest, but as a son-in- 
law! put that out of your head entirely—for I’d see you d—d first— 
and besides, I have long since engaged my ag Ser to Lord Muffin, my 
neighbour. Hark to him, Beauty! that’s him, by Jove!’ 

“ And away he went like lightning, as if it was his noble son-in-law, 
not his fox that was in question. I was, you may suppose, a good deal 
bothered at this reception, but it ‘was him’ sure enough, and a glorious 
burst we had, across the lawn and over the sunk fence, into which, by the 
same token, my headstrong horse flung Lord Muffin, his groom, and all, 
as they were trying between them to get his lordship on the right side of 
the fence. I was just in the humour for work, and as I went through a 
bull-finch, I heard my father-in-law—that is to be, please the fates, in spite 
of himself !—exclaim, ‘ Well done, by Jove.’ I tell you I heard that 
through all the crashing of the boughs, though they made noise enough 
besides, Well, I had it all to myself from that time. We killed near 
Coventry, and without waiting for more, I kept up the pace, and came 
across atentey here to have this talk with you.” 

“Humph !” said Somerville, the elder of the friends, as he glanced ad- 
miringly at thg fine figure and animated countenance of his Irish friend, 
“you certainly seem to have pleaded your cause to Monsieur le Pére with 

our usual calm judgment and sound Sortion: To be serious, my dear fel- 

w, I feel greatly interested in this affair of yours, knowing you to be 

really attached to the girl, and supposing that she is worthy of your 
affection. So just stir the fire and call for another bottle of claret, and 
then we will consider the thing coolly, as you would say. I will tell you 
my adventure, as you call it, and you shall then decide whether Gretna 
Green is a likely gate to domestic happiness.” 

The fire blazed, the fresh bottle gleamed purply on the table, 
— * composed himself into a less restless attitude, and his friend pro- 

“You know, and unfortunately the whole world also knows, that I 
won ny wife at Gretna Green, but you do not know the circumstances 
that led to it. Ido not seek to palliate what I do not hesitate to call my 
fault. 1 will candidly relate to you the whole story; and if your honour- 
able and chivalrous feelings should condemn me, | will at least hope that 
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and my father would not hear of my engaging im the Spanish or 
sist “diab tana, iit T ave tts chased oath born dingusted with. 
I was, I scarce know why, a favourite in society, and acquired a certain 
share of its contemptible renown. ied all its 

starred it in London. 


* . y ° 
only mention it to show that I had not the poor excuse of inexperience 
for acting upon im About four years ago my father died. He 


was the only link bound me to English life and its conventionalities 
of which I waslong weary. And now I intended to put into execution my 
plan of Hibernicising, and of trying whether I could not find, in devot- 
dow athe are of others, that happimess I had failed to find 
peer ee oe 


ing I was standing on the pier at Brighton, revolving im my 
ife. packet was isha 

when my attention was attracted by two ladies approaching 

fine fs ce, cates ona hoiagh ol oe 
drapery of a travelling dress. I had always been an enthwiast in female 
beauty, and had seen all that the courts of Europe contained of grace 
and loveliness, admiringly, but unmoved. Now my hour was come. Say 
what you will of love at first sight—and every man will quote his own 
experience as the general law—my conviction is with Plato. Once, and but 
onee, is it given to us to look upon that ideal whose antetype is within our 
mind. That image, when first seen, appears to belong to memory. Pre- 
sented to our senses we recognise that which has long haunted our 
We feel as if our being was then fulfilled, and the heart is no more 
for ever. Ay— change, and sickness, and death, and disgrace itse 
may come her,—stall through life, in our calm and pure and 
moments, she will come before us, robed in that bright form which first 
she wore. It has been divinely said, that there is no marriage 
in Heaven—marriage is an tie, consecrate and holy while we remain 
on earth,but when our spirits are made perfect, then surely will each 
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“ This information then sounded to me like a misfortune. It gave a 
sudden chill to the romance with which my excited mind was glowing; 
and I felt ashamed of my Cupid for the mercenary form he to wear, 
At length we reached the harbour of Dieppe. In the of porters 
and scuffling of commissionaires, I -only caught sight for a moment of 
my friends, as they were borne off in triumph by the successful com- 
missionaire, and I saw them no more that night. On my return from 
the passport office, where my baggageless arrival had attracted attention, 
I found they had started for Rouen, and I saw them no more. 

“ By the time I was able to reach Paris, all trace of them was lost, 
and you will be surprised to hear I bore my disappointment patiently. Not 
that my admiration was for a moment checked, she was everywhere 

resent to me; but with this new feeling within me I felt new responsi- 
ilities, I then felt for the first time Tether regret at having no name 
among men ; at having wasted gifts and opportunities that had once been 
mine. Ambition then first became a ion with me, for through 
renown she might hear of my name. 1 looked round on the old paths 
to fame—alas! they no longer existed, or were so choked with rubbish, 
that, after a life’s labour, the successful aspirant was too soiled and worn 
to be able to receive his crown, Then, with all the ardour and dream- 
ingness of boyhood, I blessed the noble old times, when gentle blood and 
stainless honour and a soldier's sword made their possessor the peer of 
princes; when there was never wanting a field whereon to stake life for 
that honour without which life was worth nothing. 

“In the midst of these dreamings, which I should venture to confess to few 
men beside yourself, I found myself on the Spanish frontiers. I threw my- 
self into the camp of Don Carlos, and saw the chivalrous Zumalacarregui 
fall before Bilbao. The treachery that caused his death introduced discord 
into the Carlist army, and what had been a war for freedom became a party 
fight. I sailed from Barcelona for Naples, then as ever full of life, and gaiety 
that, like the chameleon, feeds upon its air. I had left England, or been 
reconciled to doing so by the —_ of avoiding society; having, therefore, 
made inquiry whether the Melvilles were there, and being answered in the 
negative, I took a little boat, and proceeded leisurely from day to day along 
the southern shore.. I will not talk to you of the ty of Sorrento, of 
the wonders of the Grotta Azurra, the magnificent cliffs of Scarriatoia, 
and the deliciousness of Amalfi. My boatmen were as inured to weather 
as the mosquitoes that were our only annoyance, and I passed night after 
night under that serene sky, wrapped in my capote, watching for the glo- 
rious daybreak of the south. How suddenly it came over that dark blue sea! 
—one moment, and the fire-flies were darting through the smoke of my 
meerschaum, and the stars were winking affectionately and confidentially ; 
the next—and the world was bathed in a flood of glorious light, while 
darkling cliffs, and foliaged glens, and distant mountains, seemed to start 
up round me.. In this solitary mode of life, the passion that haunted me 
grew strong by its indulgence. My boatmen began to fear my silent and 
ungenial presence. They spoke seldom and low, so that my reveries were 
unin One day I had left my boat and visited Pastum—to me 
the most interesting spot out of Rome, Here the soft Sybarite built his 
palace on the Cyclopean foundations of his rugged ancestors—here the 
ruffied rose-leaf was a misfortune—here } and voluptuousness made 
life a sensual dream—here the fields were gardens, and the harvests were 
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the old church of Ceres, and our pantry is the old vestry-room, I believe. 
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of roses. Now it is one wide, dreary wilderness of briars and rank grass, 
springing from the graves of the luxurious millions who sleep below. I 
looked in vain, through the exuberant vegetation, for one of the old:roses. 
Nothing met my ove but the briar and the acanthus. How lonely 
seemed that spot! Far as the eye can reach, no sight or sound of hu- 
manity occurs. The few spectral creatures that beg moaning round you 
seem to have risen from their graves. Long lone tracts of wilderness sur- 
round the ancient city, beyond which rise piles of mountains. Behind 
you is the ‘deep mysterious solitary sea,’ and, in the midst of the waste, 
rise the solemn solitary temples, whose founders are fo » and whose 
dedication alone remains clinging to tradition. This is Pestum! I threw 
myself on one of the fallen columns that lie buried in weeds round the 
temples of Ceres, and having paid a pale guide to leave me alone, was 
about to resign myself to reverie, when a short, fat man, evidently 
‘Inglese,’ appeared from the temple with his hat and a geological ham- 
mer in one hand, while he wiped the perspiration from his good-humoured 
countenance with the other. 

“© Good morrow, sir,’ he exclaimed, in an abrupt but hearty tone ; 
‘IT presume you are an Englishman from your sailor’s dress, and still 
more from your paying that ghost of a cicerone to leave you alone :— 


_ this is ‘a capital place for solitude, sir." 


“ Acknowledging my country and solitariness, I expressed surprise at 
finding a brother Zimmermanite in him. 

“*Oh, I'm not alone—never am—my women are sketching temples 
and things,—my servants are eating grease and eggs at the smithy 

er.” 

“ Much as I sought solitude, I was not sorry to have it thus interrupted, 
and I offered my queer companion a cigar—that first, and ofttimes only, 
overture we make to hearty-looking strangers. He accepted it with 
glee, and, squatting himself down, made a nest among tufts of acanthus, 
while he brushed away the lizards but gently, and avoided hurting them. 

“* There,’ he said, as he puffed away ; ‘ look at that handsome leaf; 
I think it might have taught the architects, whoever they were, of these 
capitals, a gracefuller form, but, for my part, I prefer these simple ante- 
Doric, ante-any-order structures, to all the curled beauties of more artifi- 
cial times,’ 

“T smiled at his observation. He resumed, 

“*T think I’ve seen you somewhere before—sure I have. Why do you 
wear moustaches? Oh! I have it; saw you in Dieppe—looked more like 


. & gentleman then.’ 


“T laughed, and related to him my adventures since. We soon be- 
came excellent friends ; and he continued in his peculiar style : 

“Queer place this,’ he exclaimed, looking round at the magnificent 
temples ; call built of water, every bit of it—Neptune’s temple ’speciall 
all right that:—the city, too, its walls and one hundred towers—all Tra- 
vertine—yes, they all—temples, and walls, and palaces, and streets, and 
pavements, every bit of ’em—trickled down from yonder mountain-side : 
one day a street comes tumbling down from a cascade ; next week, a 
couple of temples—queer thing that—read Sir Humphrey Davy.’ 

“So he went on for some time ; then starting up, he exclaimed, 

“* By Jove ! two o’clock—luncheon will be ready. Our cloth is laid in 
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Seen ik be delighend tn hey ye te Hime shaie 
“ I went with him willingly, expecting to find the female of his kind 
as amusing as himself. proved to be two ladies, who were still oc- 
i eet Sale Sie aero yy ic yom a 
round, and IJ saw Helen Melville ! ow, though only seen 
econ seaman Sab ebeapenn ay eaunetanen Metmaneier sare From 
that hour her presence never I felt as if we had been in- 
timates ever since; and after all, this meeting was scarcely unex- 
pected, for it only realised that vision which was always before me. This 
enabled me to address them without emotion, observing, that I had the 
i before 


as she replied, but then her colour was always 
change of her own silent thought. The elder 

y i a supercilious air, and drew her brother-in- 

w (for such he was) aside. After some few words, they turned to us, 
and I observed a considerable change come over my friend’s jolly coun- 
tenance. tab pressed me to eat, and we soon 
merged into general conversation. 1 have often found that one’s con- 
versational powers, whatever they may be, are the stronger from being 
suddenly evoked—still more when our companions are such as mine 
+ ai, esa ever I possessed any power in that way, I exerted 
it then. 

“« My old friend soon forgot whatever Mrs. Marsh had confided to his 
ear, and having inquired my name, abandoned the Mr., and found himself 
pressing me to return with them to Naples, and offermg me apartments 
roan ag gg This I should have accepted, but at a glance from 
Mrs. he checked himself ; and perceiving his embarrassment, J 
relieved him by saying, that I had apartments on the Chiara, and that 
I noe een Seema and horses to meet me at Salerno, whither I was 

in m 

“ Why, my goodness !’ exclaimed the old lady, ‘they told me on 
board the steamer you had no servants, nor | nor any thing.’ 

“I need not tell you this lady was from vour Emerald ele, O'Neil 
Miss Melville seemed rather distressed at this naive mode of deciding 
on a man’s quality, and to change the conversation, she observed, 

“* The very tombs here seem to have perished, yet with an instinctive 
yearning after immortality, the ancients seem generally to have given 
great care to this only record was to live after them. Can you tell 
us how many different nations have buried their dead here, with all their 
different rites and hopes of immortality ?” 

“She was. interrupted by her aunt observing, that the evening was 
coming on. And so we parted in the mutual hope, I believe, of meeting 


agen. 
“ It was years before that meeting came. I made an extensive tour, and 
when we next met, England’s fertile fields were round us. Instead of those 


of 
considerable extent, with new brick walls, and very green. with 
i i aha) ar dotted over it, contained ve 
very new mansion, up wi . Here dwelt my friend 0 
Santaba: aud bane was-L.0 quovt. . thagap ann, af sha, qvecltinest of bi 
class, and universally esteemed. Every one respected his opinions, while 
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laughed at the manner in which they were And 
tsi ee ae 


> saree one whose tastes 
nd rebel nif her had been always passed where her 
sy saeeke tahoe Gael How beautiful, yet how humble ! 


ab id, yet how dignified was Helen Melville ! Years had since 
we last met. pom vas ap palpated & yrupet pany ioe 
tended bridegroom was son of a This man 
had the art to make the old man bins oa urable and high-miiedod 
and to re t himself to his daughter’s trusting belief as the most dis- 
interred being that ever fet his own unworthiness to approach one so 


~ totam undeceived either father or , though I knew this 
man well, and knew that nothing but her wealth, which was her least at- 
traction, attracted him. I had met the old man in London, and had ac- 
his invitation for a few days to Lancashire. I imagined I dis- 
some interest in Helen’s manner when I appeared, but it was not 
until days had become weeks that I dared to hope for a return of my 
ed passion. It came at length—the moment of t 
question, of soft confession. She was mine by her promise, and I 
before Heaven she should be mine for ever. True, she was encumbered 
with wealth—true, her father had promised her to another, and believed 


" her faithful to that premise tres, I was betraying his confidence and 


abusing his h ; but while that heart was mine, what was the 
whole world in balance ?’ Fame, honour, truth itself, which had been 
ge of my life to preserve unblemished : so I wildly asked my- 
T will tell you, O’Neil, that even in that rapturous moment, 
when the hope of @ of long, long was realised, when I pressed that form 
to my heart, which was w 20; noel Ghee tho work ‘tite Goer givianes 
iia while m fery blood rushed in torrents through my frame, and 
my eyes were di Yams Sulyhts stsea'in that mcnaene the‘ deen avenging 
was before me—I would, how » have perished in that 
long sought-for moment.—And when, as the man’s tread sounded along 
the gallery, and his cheerful voice called out m Ie pce mn 
that loved embrace with self-loathing,—I felt I he ently fre! 
joy too dearly. Pera poems sey une maha tbuaphed 
out, seized the old man’s arm, and led him out seasbeaas 
with trembling steps we wandered there, I him all my hope—my 


“Oh, how bitterly changed that cheerful countenance became! it was 


_ net, , the crushing all of his proud hopes, it was the feeling of be- 


at that then wrung his open brow and paled his lip. He was silent 
poured forth my pleading. I mentioned my cireumstances, and h 
impatiently motioned me to silence. I implored him to give me hi 


daughter, and leave her portionless. He in his wall; 
and said, with a bitterness of which I thought <a. ae 
“< Young man, Peps ey a a tellenans hfe, i 
riches, God forgive me! rant an ask 
he portale Thave heard Se 
to 
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this. Now-go, and repent this heavy wrong you have done an © 


fond, trusting heart—go, and I will not curse you. 
_ “O'Neil! I have since enjoyed all that love corals could give— 
not for one moment, even in that brief career of apparent happiness, 
id ever I cease to wish that I Aad gone then; but pride crushed down 
my better feelings, and I answered fiercely, . 

“* Curse me! because I love your daughter, and shall bless her name 
as long as I exist—curse me! because descended from a line of princes, 
I have aspired to woo your child. Because possessed of a home that for 
eight hundred years has received the noblest and the best of England’s 
ay blood as willing brides, I it suppliantly at your daughter's 

t? I heed not your curse, tell you to your face, your daughter 
shall yet be mine.’ | 

“I waited for no answer, but hurried from a house that had been my 
home to plot its misery. 

“ Alas! little can weak and lone old age cope with youthful energy 
and love’s daring—little did the old man sleep, but while he dreamt his 
daughter had forsaken him, his dream proved true. From Preston to 
Gretna four horses stood harnessed night and day at every stage. Four 
thoroughbreds were in harness three miles from the park, and trained in 
the night time. All was ready. There was a railway station ten miles 
from the house—a train at three in the afternoon. Helen drove 
out every day with her aunt at two. On Sunday morning a gamekeeper, 
whom I had largely bribed, gave her a letter from me as he attended her 
at her aviary. He brought me back a refusal firm and eloquent, but all 
too kind. t night, with pistols in my belt that had learned their duty 
well elsewhere, I was at her window, assisted by the keeper. It was 
summer, and the moon was bright; watch-dogs ‘were chained below, 
but they were silent at their keeper's voice. The old man had been un- 
well, and had taken a sleeping draught—but had he been at his window, 
I would have baffled him that night. In justice to my poor Helen, I 
must say, that when I stepped from my light ladder, and raising the half- 
open window, stepped into her room,, notwithstanding all her deeply- 
tried love for me, her first emotion was that of indignation. How beautiful 
she looked, as starting from her sleep, her long hair falling over her flushed 
cheeks, she tremblingly endeavoured to collect the drapery that had fallen 
from her snowy shoulder in the first moment of surprise! That was not a 
sight to make me forget my purpose : I will not tell you of all my wild 
words, how weak— of all her remonstrance, prayers, and arguments,’ how 
me One rapturous embrace sealed our fate, and the next moment I 
was far away. 

The following day she drove out as usual; it was a moment of 
fearful suspense: my carriage and fiery horses stood at a corner of the 
road, and with it myself and two servants, well armed; but the station 
was ten miles off ; it was already a quarter past two; if overtaken, the 
life of some one must be the farlats-dihene thay come; along that peaceful 
road, in the full eye of day, the carriage approached : in a moment the 

ion was Sslod aithis hernadiieatioes cut, the footman silenced 

& pistol at his head, Helen drawn from her shrieking aunt—in another 
moment she was in m i our saddle-horses let loose into a field, 
the servants up behind, and the horses stretching along the road, with a 
maddening impetuosity that gathered new spirit from the speed. There!— 
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was the smoke of the train along the level ; like lightning wildly we dash 


on,—scarcely escape being to pi against station-house 
—the train stops—the hesitating. gives our tickets—we are off 
again, fleeter than the hawk can fly. And now, for the first time, I 
tried to rouse my insensible and dearly-won bride : she had fainted on 
the first shock, and I forbore to restore her until we were com ively 
safe; at length she came to herself, and the expression of agony her lovely 
face then wore, was itself penalty enough for all I had done. We found 
a carriage ready on our arrival at Preston. The servants said, before 
they lost sight of the station-house they had seen a horseman arrive, I 

there might be other engines there; the rag eS not 
occurred to me before (for even our wild gallop seemed then like repose). 
The reaction of excitement and a dark foreboding made it a heavy 
task to reassure my bride: ‘ All will soon be well; your father’s promise 
will be cleared by your flight, and we shall all be happy soon!’ Vain 
words ! and well I knew that they were vain! Meanwhile, we flew along 
at the full speed of the scourged Seathe ; crowds gathered in every town ; 
but a few moments and we were gone. A mob always feels sympathy 
with fugitives, and even if they had known why to arrest our course, 
three determined men, well-armed, were not to be lightly encountered— 
atid onward, through Penrith and Carlisle we flew; but as we were 
leaving the latter town, the axles, which had become red-hot from the 
friction, gave way, and we came to the ground, unhurt. It was half 
an hour before we could get a carriage, and then indeed we went. 
As we descended a long hill, my men called out ‘ Push on!’ 

“ The postillions were already plying their bloody spurs and lashing 
their foaming horses, and I knew too well what that cry meant. One of 
our horses was unequal to the rest, and momently our pursuers gained 

und on us. How important did every inch of that dull road become— 

w momentous each pulse-beat ! Now I could hear the clattering of hoofs, 
not of our horses. Fortunately, my victim had once more become _— 
insensible, for a trying moment was come. AsI drew my pistol from 
my breast I felt my cheek grow gold as death. I tried to steady my 
hand—it almost refused its office. The carriage swayed from side to 
side, as the tortured horses plunged away from the desperate lash. Once 
I ventured to look out. There, in an open carriage, sat the gallant 
old man. His countenance wore an expression of calm but stern deter- 
mination ; his head was uncovered, and his gray hairs waved in the wind. 
Misfortune had ennobled him, and I, the proud descendant of Norman 
conquerors, quailed beneath the eye of that injured plebeian—but it was 
too late. I threw myself back for one moment, murmured an ejaculation 
that did not dare to be a prayer: again I seized my pistol—a few more de- 
sperate plunges forward—in vain !—the pursuer’s horses breathe upon me 
—I see the glowing nostrils of the leader pass the window. All my lost 
firmness came back. I took deliberate aim, and, waiting for the swerve—I 
fired. A shriek and a heavy noise, and a wild cheer from my men, told the 
work was done! On we sped, another mile, and we cross the river. One 
more bound, and we charge the little hill up to the Inn door. The next 
moment the carriage stopped, and one of our horses fell to rise no more. 
Still not a moment was to be lost. I had fresh horses there ; but a mo- 
ment, and I had carried poor Helen into the large dreary drawing-room that 
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has seen s0 many a similar seene. The godless rite was soon over, and 
in a few moments we were agai ing along to i 
" to say we no more ef the I to God we 
had ! ited. we--enleahed-ieihetelice! Gillegpinass, the wind 
being favourable, and the steamer A few days in the beautiful 
seclusion of Glenarm restored my poor Helen to strength, but her bri 
Sia dis cade) whan: 3 hem oi iitaamgiliny tn:the seclepased. I had 
one of my servants with a letter to Helen’s—to our father. | 
the arrival might be my servant, and as my wife knew nothing 
of my message, | left her to await my return. etal aloky fobs he 
sight, and then flew to meet my messenger. 
“The old mam was no more. The mg breeze, that with his 
daughter’s hair, was ing the autumnal leaves over Ais deserted 
poo edi a oo 
that never ean be repaired. ! we out our 
sha eieiel AN GD DD wlovel?s ren ahaa taba. tose 8 
love ? 
ig Sith besos Uaing bons wp by hisclng bond be had ted 
4 was ireli : traced 
Sale Riabie's trentfing- bend. They ren tena | 
Pl ae ee and Ae —that pardon I am about 
to stand im need of. Tell breath blessed her— blessed 


ome but he shall have 
ould that you were here, I might ——” 





“‘ Here the trembling hand had failed. I cannot now tell you more. 
You asked for my advice: you have my answer.” : 

So saying, he rose, and left the room. O'Neal strode kuesedly wp 
ere ae looked with moistened eyes after his friend, 

i in -chair, exclaiming, 

“ Poor ey os eee Eee sometimes moody! i wonder 
what became of his wife ;—for that’s the point of his history, if it has 
one, that Annie Morton might become her. This is plain enough, 
however,—that he advises me not to run away with her, and may the 
devil run away with me if I don’t!—that’s plai a dy ay g 
Waiter! another bottle of claret!” 
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ECHOES FROM THE BACKWOODS. 
BY CAPTAIN LEVINGE. 


Cuap. IX. 


“T have seen a fellow reckoned a great adept in gouging who constantly kept the 
nails of both his thumbs and second fingers very long and pointed, nay, to prevent 
their breaking and splitting in the execution of his diabolical intentions, he hard- 
ened them every evening in a candle.”—TRAVELS BY AN OFFICER. 


ee a ek 


Have you ever seen Buffaloe ?—Cranberries out of Season— Antidote against 
Travelling—I]]ness—High-pressure in a Stage—Davy Crockett—Economical 
dress for Jockies— Mesmerising Daerod nch Law— Captain Harris’s 
Soiréee—Possums—Red Rivers—Six Feet and a half. 


a Ss WF he & 


\ Text a Yankee that London is a large place, he will say, “ Stranger, 
I guess you’ve never seen Buffaloe ?” 

This said Buffaloe is the capital of the West, through which the great 
stream of emigration passes ; it was burnt by us during the late war, but 
rose quickly from its ashes, and is appropriately termed by the Americans 
“great business place.” Dollars were in every one’s mouth, whether 
they were in their pockets or not. It is the emporium from whence 
start the numerous magnificent steamers which navigate Lakes Erie, 
Huron, and Michigan, in one of which we embarked, to cross the first — 
of these lakes to Cleveland, in the state of Ohio, the boat touching at 
Erie, Ashtabula, and other towns en route. The passengers were, for the 
most part, of the lowest order, emigrating to the far west. The boat 
was crowded ; and though there was a second price, before we had left 
Buffaloe three hours all distinction was at an end. We had not been 
out. long before it came on to blow right ahead. The whole of the 
company, with the exception of ourselves and perhaps half-a-dozen 
others, were sick, and it was evident, from certain numerous red deposits 
on the deck, that cranberries were in season, and very plentiful in the 
Buffaloe market. It was the third day, owing to a contrary wind, 
before we could make Cleveland, and during the whole of that time they 
ee did not wash or clean the decks; and of all detestable conveyances, a 

steamer with a republican sea-sick company is most to be eschewed, 

i they having no respect for themselves or their neighbours, distributing 

? their favours over themselves and each other indiscriminately. One 

man begged me to ask my friend, who was smoking, to lend him his 

“ cigar; he said that he would not keep it long ; he merely wanted a few 

. puffs, as he felt very squeamish ; and that if I “ could borrow it for him, it 

& might prevent his being sick.”” I had lent my eau-de-Cologne bottle to 

° a young lady who was dreadfully ill ; her brother, on returning it in the 
morning, begged to remunerate me for as much of it as had been used ! 

There were a number of Kentucky men on board ; they were dressed 
in blanket coats of green, crimson, and all colours. They were perched 
up on one of the paddle-boxes, eating cabbage swimming in vinegar, 
lumps of which they were thrusting down their capacious throats with 
their bowie-knives, assisted by an occasional shove from their huge 
forefingers, cursing and swearing between each mouthful. They had a 
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number of tumblers of gin- ‘sling, cocktail, &c., before them, the effects 
of which were soon ‘apparen in a general row ; till the conductor of the 
boat was obliged to “Throcfore e were rej joiced to land in Ohio, and 
get clear of such accumulated Pradhan Bose miles, the distance be- 
tween Lake Erie and Wellsville, (where we struck the Ohio,) we accom- 
plished in twenty-nine hours, by Pittsfield, the Birmingham of 
the United States. The road was vile ; we were often se to turn 


out all hands, and support g rails against 
i isk certain tie: 8 ath Eid teks dowe, ane ich 


Tho detver pulled ae of long stakes out of the fence, a, too 
them across the axle-tree, to support the body of the coach. is he 
did -so systematically, that it was evidently an ev y occurrence. Ty 
our dismay, a°‘woman got in at Rome (one of numerous towns of 
that name consisting of about four houses), who stated, by way of 
introduction, that “she was troubled with wind upon her stomach, and 
that riding in a coach always made her sea-sick.” She was hardly 
seated, when she commenced roaring like a high-pressure steam-engine, 
until she was relieved by being exceedingly ill, and tre, by the driver's 
ietly assisting her out, and leaving her to her fate by the road-side. 
When we reached “Wellsville, we found the river low, and a most 
diminutive steamer took us down, until deeper water enabled us to 
change into a larger boat, which changes were ‘repeated ‘several ‘times, 
till we arrived at Cincinnati. The scenery ‘on the Ohio entitles it to 
the French appellation, “ la belle riviére.” ‘The effect was at this time 
cw be heightened by the autumnal change im the foliage ; the tints of 
sumachs, maples, and papaws, were most brilliant ; and this being 

our first autumn in America, we knew not ‘sufficiently how to admire 
them. A man told me, that a white willow transplanted became weeping; 
he “ guessed” we had nothing like that in ‘the old country. ‘He then 


poo roceeded “to guess” that we came from the north, as'we were “ almighty 
thy- 


We loki” at Cincinnati, complaiming that they had ‘had a 
, = oa season.” 

This, w we i ed might -relate to'a of amusements or 
even a want of oridkmee in the we found ne ie solely to hogs. 
** No quantity had been killed ;” they hoped ‘the following season would 
be better, contrasted it gloomily with the last, “when the:streets had 
run rivers of blood.” Mrs. Trollope’s Bazaar they call Trollope’s Folly, 
and seem to hold her in especial detestation. 

The steamers on the Ohio and Mississippi ‘have ‘all ‘high-pressure 

engines. The reason given is, that the water of the Mississippi is so 

muddy that the deposit in the boiler would choke them up ; certainly the 

escape Saiies vomits forth a stream of mud mixed with + steam. "the 

vessels are well fitted up ; some eaten tiers by ne one above 

the other, they are all constructed with large , which 

gives great deck room, Accidents are “erm from eal passengers 

to one side at the landing places, and the boilers, often'to he num- 

ber of ten or twelve, placed horizontally, the water rushes from one 

to ‘the other, and they co chao teehee radians 

Sree nerall ‘ithe bn urnt wera to death. srapidly thre Soca 
‘to ront.and the t draug e by moving'so 

air causes them io ban urn brilliantly ; wh Wien raion tlh other boats, 
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and the consumption of gin-sli mint-juleps was enormous. 
Races were going on at Louisville, the capital of Kentucky. The 
Ste ciel Geedacllng Sclionn qual dats, sal, per antinens te 
are in | Ows, shots, the 
est of all the inhabitants of the United States. nit 
thing here is Davy Crockett. He was member of Congress. 
His voice was so rough it could not be described—it was obliged to be 
drawn as a picture. Hetook hail-stones for “Life Pills” when he was 
unwell—he picked his teeth with a pitch-fork—combed his hair with a 
rake—fanned himself with a hurricane, wore a cast-iron shirt, and drank 
nothing but kreosote and aquafortis. Almanacs bear his name, and he 
snored so loud that he was obliged to sleep at a house in the next street 
for fear of waking himself. He had a farm, which was so rocky, that 
when they planted the corn they were obliged to shoot the grains into 
the crevices of the rocks with muskets; and, on another part of his pro- 
perty, the stones were so thick that the ducks couldn’t get their bills be- 
tween them to pick up the grasshoppers ; in short, he was a devil of a 
fellow. He could whip his weight in wild cats—drink the Mississippi 
dry—shoot six cord of bear in one. day—and, as his countrymen say of 
themselves, he could jump higher, dive deeper, and come up dryer t 
one else Then - could slide down the slippery end of a rainbow, 
sal was half-horse, half-alligator, and a bit of a sna turtle. Even his 
domestic animals were the most cunning in the world, and he possessed a 
eat which, having lost her kittens, was so ‘‘cute” that she was observed 
moaning for several days at the door of a sausage maker's. 


I whip my weight in wild cats, 
I eat an alligator, 
And tear up more ground 
Dan kivers fifty load of tater. 


I sit upon a hornets nest, 
I dance upon my head, 

I tie a viper round my neck 
And den I goes to bed. 


On awaking the morning after our arrival at Louisville, a great noise 
attracted us to the window; half the street had disappeared ; numbers of 
oxen were carrying off the houses ae some fifteen or twenty bein 
harnessed to a house, the passage of whic creas tesiithanell Soy ecllede pines 
at intervals. 

Like the Virginians, the Kentuckians are extensive breeders of horses, 
and take great trouble, sparing no expense, to improve the breed. The 
race-course was enclosed with railings, so that the horses could not bolt, 
but were obliged to run round in a circle as at Astleys. The jockeys who 
bestrode them were most diminutive negro boys. ‘The economy of their 
dress was delightful: white drawers tied round their bare legs a lit- 
tle below the knee, leaving the little black legs naked ; at a short dis- 
tance, it had the appearance of boots and breeches. As the horses ran 
away from the start, it was a fair runaway match, and the boy who rode 

winner, came in weli upon the horse's neck ; the ears of the horse 
alone, to all appearance, preventing the boy’s being dragged over its 
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head. The Kentuckians are capital rifle shots, and will usually hit a 
squirrel in the eye at sixty yards; the barrels of their rifles are very long, 
and the bore remarkably small, but so heavy that it prevents any recoil. 
They shoot deer at night, taking with them a pan of ¢ which they 
carry through the woods ; this, they say, does not alarm the deer, but on 
the mre bi has the effect of fascinating the animal, the eyes of which 
appear to the hunter like two balls of fire ; a marksman (his sight 
being assisted by a line of chalk, drawn down the barrel of the rifle, as a 
guide at night) shoots him exactly between the eyes. 

We followed the Ohio, to its junction with the Mississippi, having 
built many castles in the air as to the meeting of these two mighty rivers, 
we were fas is usually the case) extremely disappointed. We glided quite 
imperceptibly into the Father of the Waters,* whose lazy muddy flood is 
lost for suas two miles in the stronger and beautiful green stream of the 
Ohio, which drives the Mississippi quite to one side. Here we passed 
many large steamers, on their voyage up to St. Louis on the Missouri— 
as the course of this latter is much longer than the Mississippi before 
their junction, it should have been the prevailing name, and as far as the 
entrance of the Mississippi into the Gulf of Mexico. However, custom 
will have her way ; the continent is called America, and not Columbia, 
and so the Mississippi will ever be the name of-this-mightiest of rivers, 
though the Missouri, which is muddy from its source in the Rocky Moun- 
tains,. discolours both rivers till they are lost together in the same gulf. 

And now commenced that tiresome voyage so often described ;—snags, 
sawyers, running aground ;—then all the contrivances for getting afloat 
again. We were soon weary of it. For days the scenery was unvaried. 
The country on either side a dead flat, covered with masses of gigantic 
forest, excepting where the growth of white poplar of different heights, 
one above another, indicated, like a flight of steps, the constant shifting 
of the river, and the formation of its deposits. It is this perpetual 
change which renders the navigation so difficult and uncertain, and the 
pilots unable to guard against running aground. The Rhine, from 
Strasbourg to Carlsruhe, and the Danube, from Volk to Vienna, are 
affected in the same way, and have much the appearance of the Missis- 
sippi. As we ieseined towards the south, the vegetation daily changed. 
Where swamps existed in the opening of the forests, the trees were co- 
vered with long pendant mosses, which are dried and used to stuff mat- 
trasses. On examination, a long hairis found in each fibre. Peccan 
trees, bearing delicious nuts, many kinds of bay, evergreen oaks, cypress, 
lauristinus, magnolia grandiflora, palma christi, &c. &c., took the place 
of forest trees. 

Once a day we stopped “ to wood,” in which operation the deck pas- 
sengers were expected to assist; the squalid appearance of the wretched 
squatters who make the provision of wood has often been described ; in 
one place we came on a set of people strangely out of character with the 
surrounding scene,—a set of actors rehearsing in a cane brake, hard by 
the water’s edge. They had embarked at Pittsville on the Ohio, and 
were acting their way down to New Orleans. Luckily there were but 
few preees on board, who after having asked every question they 
could think of, left us in peace for their cards and dram inking. I was 





* Indian name for the Mississippi. 
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writing a letter in the cabin, when the steward of the boat came behind 
me and began reading over my shoulder; I suspected what he was 
about, and having somewhere heard or read (in Joe Miller, perhaps) of a 
like case, I wrote, “‘I cannot add more, for a carrotty-headed rascal ig 
looking over my shoulder.” He took the hint, and _— one cheek with 
tobacco, went off whistling ‘“‘ Yankee Doodle.”* The only instance of an 
thing approaching to a hill, was at Natchez and Randolph, both situa 
upon bluffs of land, and these were not of any considerable height. The 
former had been the head-quarters of a notorious set of gamblers and 
scoundrels. It was a common practice to put lights in the windows, and 
to begin music and dancing when the steamers came alongside. The 
ngers were attracted by the sounds and went on shore to see the fun. 
e captain of the steamer (being a party to the thing) rang the bell of 
the steamer as a signal for departure ; the passengers rushed down to the 
boat, and fell over ropes stretched across their path to trip them up, when 
they were set upon and robbed. 
At Randolph we found the captain of a steamer on his trial for con- 
\ niving at the escape of a slave. The court was held in a sort of bar 
for selling liquors ; the judge was in his shirt-sleeves, covered with the 
flue of cotton, the picking of which he had evidently just left, and the 
accused was balancing himself on the hind legs of his chair, with his feet 
elevated against the wall, and smoking a cigar. The departure of the boat 
obliged us to leave the prisoner, uncertain of his fate, whether to justice 
or Lynch law we never learnt; most probably the latter, which is per- 
formed by covering the unfortunate individual with tar and then rolling 
him in cotton. He is put across a rail and carried about; hence the 
expression frequent in these parts, “I guess he'll ride a rail.” Bad as all 
this is, we must recollect that in a society composed of a set of ruffians, 
the very outcasts of the world, who have been driven first from ane 
and then from all the more civilised parts of America, to these far 
distant parts beyond the pale of civilisation and laws, it is well that even 
a code of this sort should exist. Lynch law exists, though on a milder 
scale, on this side the Atlantic. In 1833, whilst the Coercion Act was 
in force for the county of Kilkenny, military officers were made magis- 
trates in the disturbed districts, in one of which was included the town 
of Ballyraggett. A cur-dog, one of a numerous breed inhabiting that 
place, excited the irritability of a gallant officer invested with the power 
of preserving the peace ; “ “ill-using or otherwise maltreating”’ his 
favourite spaniel. The cur was discovered next morning so heavily 
logged that he was regularly anchored to the ground. His master, on 
seeing his dog in durance vile, enlisted a numerous gang of the Bally- 
tagget fair in his cur’s behalf, who, watching their opportunity, sallied 
forth en masse on the unfortunate captain and his subaltern whilst they 
were on a fishing excursion, and, by main force, quickly denuded them 
of every stitch of clothing, leaving them to hide their nakedness in the 
wavy bullrushes until night favoured their escape. ra 
Some good stories we heard were illustrative of high life in Kentucky. 
A man who had feasted his eyes upon a fair lady's graceful form, and 
followed her through the mazy dance, at last ejaculated, with great em- 
phasis, “By Jams, that gal’s worth spoons, so I guess I'll dance with 


* «Yankee Doodle’ is the tune 
Americans delight in.” 
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her.” On the conclusion of the set, the gentleman's self-introduction ran 
as follows :—* Miss, will you dance with me?” On the lady’s declin- 
ing, he exclaimed, “ Well, you're not so handsome but you might, 

if you have got a friend or a brother in the room, I'll whip him 
by —— ” me ICN RE Sk RE I 


place—and soft speeches were foregone for hurried draughts of cocktails, 
slings, &c., as a general search took place for muffs, boas, and tippets, and 
all bethought of taking themselves off, when the injured husband as sud- 
denly his and taking up a position in the midst of the 
room, called out, “ the ball may go on again—Captain Harris has behaved 
like a gentleman; he has given me ample satisfaction—By » he has 
given me five dollars.” 

We were told of a man being seen writhing on the ground as if he was 
im convulsions, the while thrusting his thumbs furiously into the sand—on 
ing asked what he was about, replied, “ he was practising gouging.” 

all carry knives, generally Arkansas’ toothpicks. The blades 
being Matidie! Remtine amneial three parts to be shut into it ; 
over the peint a scabbard is used, which, when in expectation of a row, 
they take off, and begin picking their teeth with the point preparatory to 
ing the full length of the blade, which is only resorted to should 
the row become a general one. Bar, 
The following is a specimen of their mode of proceeding upon entering 
a steamer, particularly should it be crowded, and the chance of getting a 
berth doubtful, they take out their knife and place it on one, exclaiming, 
“* Hell! that is my berth ;” as much as to say, they are ready to fight for it 
—but should any one happen to have a pistol, and allow the possessor of 
the knife to see the superior weapon, he wil immediately give in, pocket his 
knife and withdraw his claim, as he considers the other the better armed, 
and, in consequence, the better man. The old saying, that “might is right,” 
is, on the Mississippi, fully exemplified, and this is the excuse for Lynch 
law. We landed at an island w the mouth of the Red river, to wait 
the arrival of a boat coming up from New Orleans. The only accom- 
modation was a log hut, put together like the mountain chalets of Swit- 
zerland ; and when inside, the seeing the light through the round logs 
had just the effect of being in acage. Weaccompanied our host to hunt 
for our supper, or rather for opossums, the only food forthcoming, except- 
ing squirrels and some coarse cakes of Indian corn. The night was very 
bright, and the chase most successful. We found them by means of 
dogs; when discovered, they immediately sham dead. ’Posswming is 
become an idiom; a term signifying any one who is humbugging or 
deceiving. Their habits have often been described, but I do not know 
that I have ever met with any mention of one peculiarity belonging to 
them. If surprised in a tree : fo will suspend themselves straight down 
by the tail, which they wind round a branch, thus making themselves 
appear as part of the tree ; sometimes they take the appearance of the 
mosses of the tree, in short, their power of adapting themselves to the 
situation they are found in is pee ge eo When roasted they 
are not unlike a sucking pig—not bad either. ousands of parroquets 
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screaming through the woods: “ Psittacus Carolinensis,” the only, 
one: of the: parrot tribe inhabiting North: America. We had. to keep 
watch: by turns, through the night, expecting the boat every. moment; 
at:last, we heard her and roaring— ing she must. be abreast. 
of'us, we were immediately off ;, when the people in the hut. told’ 
us:we: need: not hurry, for she could not. be up.for hours—and so ity 
turned: out, the night being-calm, the noise of the broken-winded, high- 
pressure: steam-engine, might. be heard distinctly for ten miles ;. so winds 
img is the course of the river, that although she could not be more. tham 
that: distance off in a straight. line, she was, in: fact, nearly thirty miles: 
distant:; often a: nick in the bank, followed. by a flood, will make a new 
— changing the old.circuitous line, and y saving ten or twenty; 

At:daylight, we found ourselves: in the Red river ; a.sullen, sluggish, 
red! ochre-coloured stream ; floods from the Rocky Mountains had caused 
it. to:overflow its. banks, through somewhere about one hundred miles, 
which: we ascended; which gave us. the appearance of steering right 
through the forest; the effect was- grand and novel; the stream was 
rapid; and the great red flood rushed through the trees. which extended, 
as: far as the eye could reach. On. every log or uncovered bank, la 
numbers. of alligators; we fired with our rifles at. many of them, and 
although close to them, the ball had no effect, except in the instance of a 
very small one which a Yankee killed. They seldom prove the attacking 
party; but such instances have occurred ;. it.is said, that the best. means of 
escape is, for the attacked to get to.a tree, and run constantly round it. 
The alligator eannot.turn quickly, all their stren when. on land, is in 
the tail, with which they sweep their prey into their mouths; from their 
extreme length they can only move im.an angular direction, and find it 
impossible to turn quickly enough. to catch a man deseribing a. small 
cizele round a. tree. 

Quantities of the beautiful egret, or lesser egret, together with rose- 
eoloured spoonbills, also appeared on the banks. The junction of the Red 
- and Black rivers. was rather curious, for they literally were of. the colours. 
their names indicated ; black and red eddies forced their way a each 
other alternately, retaining their colours unchanged. ‘The river 
is the high way to Texas, but the navigation. is. stopped.some sixty miles 
above its union with the Mississippi by an enormous raft of cedar, which 
having drifted down the river for centuries, lies in masses.of huge trees, one 
over the other, and extends for many miles; the timber thus soaked is 
very valuable ; they are desirous to move it, and skilful engineers have 
been consulted as to the best manner of doing so; our navigation was 
not easy on account of the flood, and the pilot ran us into the forest, 
when some of. the; machinery: breaking we were to remain twenty-four 
hours to repair it. 

When making my toilet next: morning, I found a man at work with 
my comb, which I laid down for a moment; I asked him why he 
made use of it, as he had one of his own which I had seen: him use? “ I 
wanted to try it,” said he, “for I guess it looked almighty handsome.” 
His own was a pocket arrangement, consisting of a looking~glass, comb, 
wan. oe in a case about the size 

a | umb. 

The Rieciens have been greatly censured, and justly, for the abomi- 
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nable practice of spitting, but it is to be encountered to quite*as great 
an extent in the steamers down the Danube and in most parts of 
Austria and on the Rhine; and, indeed, though a Frenchman has 
a certain civility of manner, any one who has ever travelled with 
the Commis Voyageur of La Jeune France to be met with in pub- 
lic conveyances, will bear witness to a sort of sneering rudeness 
under the cloak of politeness, more difficult to bear with, than any 
thing I ever witnessed in America. Both nations are suspected of 
jealousy of England. It is probable that this bad: spirit amongst the 
Americans, is mainly to be attributed to the number of travellers which 
have held them up to ridicule; they complain, and with some justice, 
that the Englishman, thrown in the public boat and carriage with a de- 
scription of persons he is unaccustomed to associate at home, has mis- 
taken too frequently the manners of a class for that of the nation.* 
That good manners do exist in America, there can be no doubt, but 
they are rather to be met with in the retirement of private life than in 
the bustling scenes of commercial activity. When thrown into collision 
with manners which are extraordinary and even disgusting, there is no- 
thing for it but to take all with -humour; with that determination 
we had started and found amusement instead of annoyance in. every 
strange associate—and of the extraordinary “lengths” to which they 
will proceed the following anecdote will prove. 4 had heard that a 
brother officer of mine, than whom no one was fonder of a joke, and 
whose dimensions were some nine and a half inches above the “average 
height of man,” had actually been measured by a Yankee. I wrote to 


him to inquire the truth, and received the following, which I give — 


verbatim : 

“ The story you want is as follows. Scene, Lockport. I was standing, 
as most Englishmen do, with my back to the stove one cruel cold morn- 
ing in October. I observed a Yankee eyeing me from head to foot, 
which he continued to do for some minutes without having come, as I 
could see, to any satisfactory conclusion. At length he got up from his 
seat, pulled a two-foot rule out of his pocket, and proceeded to measure 
me. When he had done he looked me in the face. 

“<«T guess, mister, you're just six feet five and a half?’ 

‘TI kept my temper, but remarked he was a d—d cool fellow. 

a cAnd ray, Mr. Britisher, what is the meaning of cool ?’ 

“‘T was done, and burst out laughing.” 


Cuap. X. 


“Old mammy Dinah, what you got for supper? 
Cold fish and clams, anda little yolly butter.” 
Niccer Sonc—Air, “ Jim Crow.” 


Slave Chase—Departure for the Prairies—Advantages of a Corduroy Road— 
Woodpeckers— How Alligators like “ Chicken-fixens,” and how we had to 
put up with “Common Doings”—’ Possumming—Atchafalaya—M ississppi 

. New Orleans — Triumphs — Battle Ground—St. Rosa Sound—Inde- 
pendent Post—Railway Improvements. 


It was Sunday when we reached Alexandria; all the shops were open. 





* What Miss Edgeworth justly calls “the common error ~of travellers, the 


deducing general conclusions from a few particular cases, or arguing from ex- 
Ceptions as if they were rules.” 
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An attempt had been made to establish a church, but the inhabitants 
broke the windows and drove the clergyman out of the place. In the 
evening a number of men turned out to chase an unfortunate slave who 
was suspected of having stolen a horse: they fired several shots at him, 
and at last he was knocked down by a blow from the butt-end of a rifle ; 
we saw him dragged off, probably to endure some greater species of 
cruelty. The inhabitants of Alexandria are chiefly gamblers, or cunning 
Psdlatoes, a nest of incarnate devils who live by cheating the latest 
comers, and, whenever possible, each other. 

The ruffians who composed the invading army to Texas, were at. this 
- time passing up the Red River. Sundry hints were given to us, that the 
reality of our being British officers travelling for amusement was ques- 
tioned, and that we were suspected of being spies. In consequence, we 
abandoned a hunting expedition already planned—took the hint, and pre- 

to cross the prairies of Louisiana towards New Orleans. Two 
wretched horses a and mule made their appearance for the journey—as for 
saddles, they were fac-similes of those upon which Hogarth bee represented 
Sir Hudibras, or that which the brazen statue of his majesty George ITI. 
bestrides at the bottom of Pall Mall; and the whole turn out, although 
not suited to a cover side in High Leicestershire, was well adapted to 
cross the prairies of Louisiana so intersected with corduroy roads and 
swamps that the county Longford horses, said to be web-footed, might 
be introduced with great advantage: once underweigh, however, Sey 
ded very well, with the exception of the mule, which kicked inces- 
santly from the time of starting until we reached the first corduroy road, 
when the logs turning round at every step obliged him to place his fore- 
feet so carefully, that he was effectually prevented from elevating his 
hinder ones, and his rider taking advantage of such an opportunity, gave 
him so sound a drubbing, that he condescended to forget his tricks and 
turned out a most useful animal during the rest of the journey. 

The first day’s route lay through “the Bush.” Large plantations of 
cotton were growing amongst dead and blanched timbers, killed by the 
process of “ girdling,” i.e. cutting a deep niche round the tree of suffi- 
cient depth to check the upward. flow of the sap, when the destruction of 
the foliage which ensues sufficiently secures the admission of light and 
air to the cotton, which flourishes amidst these gigantic skeletons which 
remain standing until destroyed by fire, storm, or age. Amidst these 
trees the hammering of the “ivory-billed” and “ pilliated woodpecker,” 
the most noble of their tribe, was incessant, and their splendid scarlet and 
carmine crests gleamed in the sunshine. 

We halted for the night at a wretched shanty, on one of the great 
Bayous. The people had the ague, and their whole conversation was 
about the quantity of hog’s flesh that they (the American settlers) gave 
their negroes—to the disparagement of those fed by the French part of 
the population ; whose were not either so fat, or so sleek, in consequence 
of not being treated with corresponding luxury. They apologised for 
giving us a bad supper, as an alligator had that morning carried off the 

t of their pigs; we were, therefore, obliged to content ourselves with 
“commor doings,” instead of “ chicken fixens.” The southern mode of 
expressing the difference between an en famille manner of feeding and 
the preparation for a guest. There was but one bed in the house, and 
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it we all three stretched ourselves to enjoy as much sleep as is to be 
obtained where fleas and vermin swarm; unluekily for the one who took 
up his. berth im the middle, his legs were encased in a pair of Tartan 
a perfect flea-trap and fine cover for the whole of the biti 
tribe. But we had no cause to exult in their choice, for the unfortu- 
nate’s maledictions and scratching lasted until the daylight. reminded 
us that it was time to get under-weigh. 

Americans have no sort of objection to sleeping in the plural num- 
ber—a habit so repugnant to an Englishman’s ideas;* and, unless a 
very sharp look-out is kept, and the door loeked, the waiters will to a 
certainty, show a bed-fellow to your room; should the house be full._—A 
proceeding not to be submitted to, and Jonathan, dreadfully disgusted, 
goes off, swearing at the “ Britisher’s” pride. Even in our own pro- 
vinees the same annoyance occurs. Once when driving my sleigh on a 
journey through one of them, I had halted for the mght, and fearing 
from the numbers of people and the scarcity of beds, that some attempt 
might be made upon mine, I took the precaution to have my bed made 
on the floor with my buffalo-skins. It had not long been completed, 
however, before I heard a fellow contemplating the snugness of its ap- 

arance, and with the greatest sang froid thus scliloquising : “ I guess 

‘ll turn in with that chap; that bed looks. almighty comfortable.” I 
soon undeceived him in his pleasant anticipation, on which he called out 
to a friend in an adjoining closet, “ Well then, I guess, I'll turn in to 
you, we've often slept together before.” They both ‘held high situations 
in the province. 

During the greater part of the following day our road lay through 
forests of magnolias in full flower, with an underbrush of roses. The 
perfume was overpowering, but was occasionally relieved by passing over 
sandy hillocks, covered with pitch-pine emitting an aromatic fragrance in 

eable contrast: with the sickliness of the magnolia. More than once 
a red deer started across our path followed by a Cherokee Indian upon 
whose hunting-grounds we then were. We stopped to talk to one, a 
ificent fellow, dressed in a hunting shirt, embroidered with porcu- 
pine’s quills and scarlet leggings. He was one of the last of his tribe, 
which had been driven gradually before progressing civilisation from one 
hunting-ground to another, till he and a few others were the sole rem- 
nants of what had once been a mighty nation. 

By degrees the glades opened into vistas; and, at last,, we debouched 
eompletely on to the prairies, which stretched away to the Gulf of Mexico. 
The view of them was most striking. The mid-day sun shone upon the 
grass agitated by the wind, which gave it the appearance of a vast ocean, 
bounded only by the horizon. A track along the prairie, made by the 
herds of oxen driven to the New Orleans’ market, was the only indication 
of a road; other tracks, crossing at imtervals, perplexed and rendered us 
eften uncertain of our path. The shepherds, who are mounted, carry 

stieks, retain traces of Spanish blood, and are a picturesque addition 
to scene. They are like the pastores, who drive cattle over the 
Campagna di Roma. 





pitt ~ Ae ~ — d p s of Tony Lumpkin, who discovered to the world and his 
ions that the only spare bed at the “Pigeons,” was “taken up by three 
lodgers already.” 
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At Opelusas: we gave up our brutes to a sort of postmaster, and in a 
cariole, made an expedition to the Bayou Teehe, in search of a steamer to 
New Orleans. We found one with all her machinery out of order, and 
that line abandoned in consequence, it ended in our being obliged to go 
om to Fayetville in the cariole across the prairies, but along a more beaten 
track than hitherto passed over. When driving rapidly down a dry 
water-course, we came suddenly upon an opossum, and surprised him 
before he had time to get out of our way; he instantly shammed dead, 
and although he was chucked into the cariole sans ceremonie, neither the 
jerk, the motion of the vehicle (which, when passing over corduroy is inde- 
seribable), nor any hints or persuasions we could. add, ind him: to 
show i of life. After dusk, the navigation of the prairies 
became difficult, and various will-o’-the-wisps acted as perplexing beacons, 
The next day, owing to the stupidity of our guide, and after crossing 

iries, thick woods, not to mention rivers and lakes, we were too late 
ithe only steamer descending the Bayou Atchafalaya; as this boat 
conveyed cattle to the New Orleans’ market once a week, we had no re- 
medy but to put up at a log hut on the Bayou, where, after much bar- 
gaining and persuasion, we at last succeeded in inducing a negro to take 
us down in his canoe. The rest of the evening was employed in making 
es. At night, a terrific thunder-storm came on, and owing to the 
construction of the hut—each large log crossing at the corners; the spaces 
between were as great as the logs themselves ; a most airy domicile—the 
lightning was the most vivid I ever saw, and when lying in bed, we saw 
for many seconds, quite distinctly, every object in the hut. 

By means of the negro, and our own exertions, we reached the landi 
place—a distance of sixty miles. The Atchafalaya resembled the Red River, 
and is, in fact, an overflow from it. Alligators, and alligator gars—a dis- 
gusting-looking fish with a head in resemblance between that of a pike 
and an alligator, and having a body ten or twelve feet long—were in vast 
numbers.. Their horrid, nauseous, slimy-looking heads and backs were 

ptible over the water, but slowly disappeared on our approach, 
The flood from the Red River was so strong, that, for the greater part of 
the way, all trace of the legitimate course of the stream was obliterated, 
and the wall of trees on either side, festooned by creepers of the most bril- 
liant hues, alone marked the original river through which we paddled, 
greatly excited by the tropical nature of the scene. 


“ at length we came 

Where the great river, amid shoals and banks 

And islands, growth of its own gathering spoils, 
Through many a branching channel, wide and full, 
Rushed to the main ” 


By night, we had reached the landing-place, and got excellent coffee at 
a French settlement below Baton Rouge, and about one hundred miles 
above New Orleans; we waited for a steamer to descend the Mississippi ; 
there was plenty of opportunities for billiard-players, every second house 
containing a table. A mammoth steamer, towards evening, came groani 
and puffing down the river, so loaded with hales cf cotton to the water's 
edge, that nothing but her chimneys could be discerned ; she looked at a 
distance, like a monster snail; the number of bales they carry is almost 
meredible, and the passages to the cabins are left like steps in the packing 
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of the bales. The clearances on both sides became more extensive and 
occurred oftener. Sugar plantations appeared on either side, and the 
live oak, the timber of which is so heavy that it sinks in the water. The 
American men-of-war are built with it, and so sensible are they of its 
value that they make large plantations of it. As we arrived at New Or- 
leans, we saw several steamers filled with adventurers, who were goin 
up the Red River to join the expedition against Texas. Like the Rhine 
in Holland, the Mississippi is damned up, above the level of the city, and 
we looked down upon it from our steamer. 

It is, perhaps, the most demoralised place in the world ; there are 
whole streets of houses of more than doubtful reputation, alternately with 
hells and billiard-rooms. They are open to the street, a crimson curtain 
being the only separation from it; nymphs lie upon sofas much in the un- 
dress in which Canova has represented Pauline Borghese. The Quadroon 
women are exceedingly beautiful, with well-formed hands and feet, and 
exquisite figures. The French print of ‘Esmeralda giving water to 
Quasimodo,” gives a better idea of a beautiful Quadroon than any thing [ 
know. 

The eating at the best hotels, and the venison in particular, (with which 
they eat preserved cranberries), is excellent. At the table-d'hdte on the 
ringing of a small bell a crowd of negroes rush’in and sweep every thing 
off the table, and ona repetition of it a second course appears, quite as 
quickly as the first disappeared. It was September when we were there, 
and the heat was tremendous. The yellow fever raged ; we took advice and 
went every evening before sun-down by the railway to sleep at an hotel 
on Lake Point Chartram. Our evening’s amusement was generall 
strolling into the negro balls. The pictures of Black Life in Philadelphia 
admirably portray the scenes we saw. “ Bruder Brutus’s” lub whose 
heart is made to “ tump about” by “ the elligum Venus in the trousers,”— 
such trousers, too—sorts of fringy arrangements like pillow-cases fastened 
on below their knees, and called “ Pantinetts ;” further, “ Philip Augus- 
tus” requests that his card may be left for “ Miss Dinah” who is “ parti- 
cular engaged in washing de dishes,” and the production of black when 
flesh coloured stockings are demanded by a sable fair, are no exaggera- 
tions. They are in general Roman Catholics, and offer their devotions to 
a black Virgin Mary. The Madonna de Loretto, by the way, is black. 

We visited the site of the Battle of New Orleans, the tree (an Ilex) is 
still standing near which Pakenham was killed, and part of the ditch dug 
by the Americans remains undisturbed. The ramparts during the action 
were made with bales of cotton, materials perfectly bullet-proof ; from 
behind these the Kentucky riflemen four-deep took deliberate aim. The 
best shot firing, the remainder loading and passing up the rifles. Almost 
every shot told. The English lost the day for two reasons. First, instead 
of rushing at once upon the enemy, who were not in any force, and march- 
ing directly into New Orleans, they delayed and allowed them time to form 
in the above manner, giving time also, for a number of Kentucky riflemen 
to assemble for their relief. Secondly, instead of attacking them with 
the regiments fresh from the Peninsula, inexperienced troops led the at- 
tack. The 85th succeeded on the right bank of the river in gallant 
style. An officer of a light division regiment was so enraged at being 
only an idle spectator of the engagement that he ran at the ditch sword 
in hand, jumped over it, and amidst a shower of balls cut a Yankee down 
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and returned unscathed to his comrades. The society of New Orleans is 
composed of two rival factions, the French, and the American. They ex- 

ted what they termed a “ bloody season.” The ball-room is the arena 
chosen for catching their enemies, when with ‘‘ an Arkansas toothpick” or 
a “ bowie knife” they pay off old scores. 

It was night when we embarked in a steamer to cross Lake Pont Char- 
train, and by next morning passed through the Rigoletts, a set of lagunes 
in which the land is gradually growing up from the bottom, and makin 
land annually into the Gulf of Mexico. The whole of the Delta of the 
Mississippi, an immense tract of fifty or sixty miles, has evidently been so 
formed ; we passed an American fort before entering into Lake Borque 
built on the mud in a “prairie” of bullrushes, extending in all directions as 
far as the eye could reach ; a dreadful quarter to be doomed to, the abode 
of countless alligators, and loathsome reptiles of all sorts, to say nothing 
of the myriads of mosquitos which literally darkened the air ; they were, 
together with cockroaches, on board our steamer, by hundreds, and 
swarmed in the berths. The only chance of obtaining any thing like 
quiet was by means of a cigar which for the time drove them off. It was 
through this amphibious country that our troops passed in boats to attack 
New Orleans. 

A sea breeze next morning drove off the mosquitos for many hours; 
the paddles of the boat stirred up the mud and left a discoloured wake 
behind her. We passed Dog, Cat, Rabbit, Dolphin, and countless zoolo- 
gically named islands, and entered Mobile Harbour, protected by a mag- 
nificent fort. The inhabitants of Mobile are hospitable and much to be 
liked. ‘The Southerns” enjoy themselves and like to see their friends 
do so, they keep hounds and follow field sports ; report adds that they 
will ask you a long price for a slave, but ®f this we had no opportunity 
of judging ; but though unprovided with letters of introduction or of 
credit, one of the banking-houses discounted a bill; and altogether much 
kindness was received. From Mobile we embarked for Red Bluff, from 
thence by stage, travelling through the night to Pensacola, which we reached 
by noon next day. Once more in a steamer up Santa Rosa Sound, a 
long inlet of the sea divided from the Gulf of Mexico by banks of sand as 
white as the driven snow. It had the oddest effect under the burning 
sun, for it was difficult to divest oneself of the idea of its actually being 
snow. 

Thence we were conveyed up a creek, in a boat, to a log hut, where 
we found the stage ready to take us across Georgia and part of Florida ; 
a dreadful journey, night and day, to Augusta, in South Carolina. The 
road, called there a natural one, 7. ¢., when the track becomes imprac- 
ticable, we were driven round trees, and through the bush, amongst 
enormous pitch-pines, magnolias, bays, laurels, and all the evergreen 
tribe. The fare to be obtained at most of the stopping places was 
wretched ; we seldom got “chicken fixens,” and the “common doings” 
were oppossums and squirrels, with “hog and hominey”—Anglicé, bacon 
and ham, with a very good sort of cake made of Indian corn, looking like 
ground rice. We constantly saw pigs and turkeys devouring snakes, 
which swarmed in great varieties. On the Ocmulgee river the “— 
stopped at a limestone spring of excellent water. 1 stayed behind the 
rest of the party, in order to make some little ablutions, and when just 
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divested of some of my thabiliments, I heard a nowe like the grinding of 
a coffee-mill, and, lookmg back, was startled by the sight of a ‘huge rattle- 
snake. The brute was just getting up his steam for a spring, and I had 
only time to make a precipitate retreat, which I did im double-quick time, 
without stopping to think of my e, ‘to the great amusement of 
my fellow-passengers, before whom I arrived in considerable dishabille. 

Early one morning, coming to a post-office, the driver hailed the post- 
master. We heard the fellow muttering in bed, without giving any signs 
of rising. The driver lost his patience, cursed and swore, threw the 
letter-bag back into the boot, and drove off. This being the only mail 
on the road, and passing but once a week, the unfortunate inhabitants 
would be nearly a fortnight without their letters. So much for inde- 

nee ! e passed the Appallatachola, Ocmulgee, and other fine 
rivers ; the tropical foliage hanging in festoons, feathered down to their 
margins till met by an upright fringe of canes, springing from a golden 
line of sand, and the whole blended by the sunlight of the Indian sum- 
mer, and ‘reflected in the water in a soft and hazy mass, inexpressibly 
beautiful. After six days and nights we arrived m Augusta, where it 
was a considerable relief to find a railway, however slow—120 miles were 
accomplished in twenty hours, There was only one track, and as the 
trains from Charleston were the favoured ones, we had either to wait 
at the stations until they passed, or put back to the last to allow them to 
pass. In ae this line passes through extensive cypress swamps ; the 
difficulty of taking it through them was overcome, we were told, by the 
engineers cutting the live trees off to a level and laying the rails over 
them. Being dark, :we were not able to see whether we were gulled ; 
but if so, it was not a bad idea. 

My chief recollections of Oharleston are confined to an auction of 
slaves which we witnessed. A batch of unfortunate wretches (a family) 
were put up to auction in the market-place ; their points facetiously 
descanted upon by the auctioneer. Exactly in the style of Tattersall’s, 
they were finally ‘“‘ knocked down” separately to the highest bidder. 


High in the air exposed, the slave is hung, 

To all the birds of heaven, their living food ! 

He groans not, though awakened by that fierce sun 
New torturers live to drink their parent blood ; 
He groans not, though the gorging vulture tears 
The quivering fibre. Hither look, O ye 

Who tore this man from peace and liberty ! 

Look hither, ye who weigh with politic care 

The gain against the guilt! Beyond the grave 
There is another world!....bear ye in mind, 

Ere your decree proclaims to all mankind 

The gain is worth the guilt, that there the slave 
Before the Eternal, “ Thunder-tongued shall plead 
Against the deep damnation of your deed.” 
SouTHEY. 
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FIONN: 
AN IRISH ROMANCE, 
By Epwarp Kenraty, Ese. 


zt. 
Licut ty through the forest glancing, like an arrow sharp and fleet, 
Flies a doe of milk-white beauty, with black eyes and twinkling feet. 
O’er the glades that laugh in sunshine, through the dells that sleep in shade 
Darts the doe of milkwhite beauty like a little trembling maid. 
Il. 
Quickly rose the mighty Fionn, and he. called his faithful hounds 





Bran and Sgeelan, and they hurried when they heard the well-known sounds 


Through the forest—through the forest in pursuit the monarch hies. 
While the milk-white doe of beauty still before him ever flies. 
III, 
The morning ‘sun shone sweetly when the wond’rous chase began. 
The evening sun descended, yet still follow’d dogs and man, 
Through the many woodland windings, o’er the forest’s grassy floor, 
While the milk-white doe of beauty was before them evermore. 
IV. 
Till they came to old Slieve Guillin the white doe before them flew, 
When they came to old Slieve Guillin, then she vanish’d from their view, 
East and west look’d mighty Fionn, north and south the monarch gazed, 
Sweet and broken was the baying by his sad hounds wildly raised. 
Vv. 
From the deep heart of a valley, by a silver-bosom’d lake, 
Strains of plaintive sorrow wander, and the forest echoes wake, 
Wild and mournful was the music as it struck the monarch’s ears, 
And the voice to which he listen’d seem’d a voice of sobs and tears. 
VI. 
By'the still and gentle waters where the weeping willows twined, 
He beheld a beauteous ladye on the lonely bank reclined, 
Her wild blue eyes were swollen with the big tears of despair, 
And adown her neck of lilies hung her long dishevelled hair. 
VII. 
Like the queenly cygnet sailing o’er the water’s crystal breast, 
Like the rosy light of evening when the sun is in the west, 
Like a freezing star of brightness when the heavens are fair to see, 
Was the sad and beauteous ladye as she sang beneath the tree. 
Vill. 
“Oh say, thou beauteous ladye,” thus outspake the noble chief, 
“Whence comes thy great affliction? whence proceeds thy song of grief ? 
Hast thou wander’d in this wild wood—hast thou wander’d from thy way? 
Or can knightly succour aid thee, O enchanting ladye, say?” 
IX. 
Then outspake the lovely ladye smiling through her tears of woe, 
“Gentle chieftain, noble chieftain, since my sorrows thou would’st know, 
In the well of yonder lake there lies a jewel rich and rare, 
A ring of gold with diamonds set, which once my finger ware. 
x. 
“ A ring of gold more dearly loved than I do love mine eyes, 
A ring which more than aught on earth my foolish wishes prize— 
Since rose the morning sunlight, I have wept the lake beside, 
Gazing like a maid distracted on its waters deep and wide. 
XI. 
“Gentle chieftain, valiant chieftain, wilt thou find my ring for me? 
Wilt thou dive beneath the crystal waves and search them curiously ?”— 
Scarcely spake the beauteous lady, when the brave and noble king 
Plunged beneath the shining waters of the lake to find the-ring. 
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XII. 
On the sands that beam’d like crystal lay the jewel glittering bright, 
And it shone as shines a golden star, or gleams the moon at night, 
Gladly seized the gem, the monarch; and he clutch’d it in his hand, 
Aloft above the sparkling wave, and swam towards the land. 
XIII. 
Alas! alas! what languor seizes on the monarch’s limbs, 
His brawny shoulders shrivel in the moment that he swims, 
He crawls into the valley green with footsteps faint and slow, 
Iiis eyes are dim and glassy, and his hairs as white as snow. 
XIV. 
Far away that lovely ladye hath departed, far away, 
And beside the magic waters sits the monarch old and gray* 
Ah the cursed spell of sorcery! that fate like this should fall 
On Eri’s noblest warrior, on her chief, the great Fingal. 
XV. 
In the Hall of Spears at Alwin there is festal joy and mirth, 
The wine cup sparkles brightly; brightly shines the blazing hearth, 
Oh! where tarries mighty Fionn from the feast of cups and shells? 
Why stands his gold chair vacant while the harp’s proud music swells? 
XVI. 
Sadly rise his noble chieftains—to the wild wood forth they wend, 
Where the green and drooping willows with the lake’s blue waters blend; 
In the valley bent and wither’d still the sorrowing king repines, 
Like a famish’d way-worn wanderer his weak limbs he reclines. 
XVII. 
“O weak and weary wanderer !—Oh, hast thou seen to-day 
A mighty king with two fleet hounds come coursing by this way? 
A milk-white doe of beauty through these glens the monarch chased, 
And we follow in his footsteps o’er the lonely wooded waste.” 
XVIII. 
Deeply sigh’d the stricken monarch as he saw his chieftains bold, 
To their wondering ears his story with slow faultering tongue he told ; 
Long they cursed the vile Enchantress, as their much loved king they bore 
On their well-bound golden bucklers to the Witch’s cavern-door. 
XIX. 
For three whole nights they labour’d till they burst the living tomb, 
For three whole days they labour’d till they pierced the deadly gloom; 
In the middle of the cavern’d rock upon her fiery throne 
They found the vile Enchantress sitting balefully alone. 
xx. 
Loudly shrieked the vile Enchantress as the chieftains all rush’d in, 
With clanging sword and aspen spear and fiery javelin. 
From her throne of magic terror she descended, trembling, pale, 
Shivering like a frighted ghost that flies upon the northern gale. 
XXI. 
Then she moved to mighty Fionn, bearing in her snowy hand 
A Cup of strange Enchantment, which he drank at her command; 
The spell pass’d off like darkness, and the monarch stood confess’d, 
In the light of all his beauty and his former splendour dress’d. 


























































* Miluachra and Aine, the two fair daughters of Guillin Cualgne, of the magic 
race of the Danaans, once saw and fell in love with Finn, the beauteous son of 
Comhall. Miluachra was jealous of her sister's charms, and hearing her one day 
take an oath that she would never marry any man whose hair was grey, she de- 
termined, if possible, to make this rash vow a bar to her union with Finn. She 
assembled her friends of the Tuatha-de-Danaans, and by the power of their en- 
chantments they called forth a magic lake at the side of Slieve Guillin, which had 
the property of rendering any person grey-headed who should enter its waters. 
This done, she assumed the form of a beautiful doe, and appeared to Finn as above 
related; then followed the chase, which ended in the destruction of the enchan- 
tress’s cave. The magical cup which restored Finn to his former shape, endo 
him at the same time with additional wisdom and knowledge. 
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THE PRIVATEER’S-MAN. 
A TALE, 
By Captain Marryat, R.N. 
BOOK THE SECOND. 
CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


I sail in the Sparrow Hawk for the coast of Africa—Am seized with Fever— 
Carried to Rio and sold as a Slave. 


Tue night passed away in attempts at analysing the real feelings of 
Miss Trevannion, and also my own towards her; and now that I was to 
be separated from: her, I discovered what I really had not before imagined, 
that my future happiness was seriously endangered by my sentiments 
towards her: in short, dear madam, that I was most seriously in love. 

“ And then,” thought I, ‘‘ of what avail is it to have made this dis- 
covery now, except it were to convince me, as Miss Trevannion had said, 
that it were better that I were gone. 

I did not fail to call to mind her observation about my unknown pa- 
rentage and family, and this I reflected upon with pleasure, as it was the 
chief objection raised by her, and, at the same time, one that I could 

roudly remove, from my birth being really more distinguished than 
* own. Should I make it known? How could I ?—we should, pro- 
bably, never meet again. All this, and much more, was canvassed in my 
mind during the night, and also another question of more real import- 
ance, which was, what I was to do, and where was I to go? On this 
last point I could not make up my mind, but I determined that I would 
not leave Liverpool for a day or two, but would take up my quarters at 
my old lodgings, where I had lived with Captain Levee. 

As the day dawned I rose from the bed, and taking my valise on my 
shoulder, I went softly down stairs, opened the street door, and shutting 
it again carefully, I hastened down the street as fast as I could. I met 
nobody; for it was still too early, and arrived at the lodging-house, where 
I had some trouble to obtain admittance ; the old lady at last opening 
the door in great dishabille. 

“Captain Elrington ! is it possible,” exclaimed she, “why, what’s 
the matter ?” 

“ Nothing, madam,” replied I, “but that I have come to take posses- 
sion of your lodgings for a few days.” 

‘¢ And welcome, sir,” replied she, “ will you walk up stairs while I make 
myself more fit to be seen. I was in bed and fast asleep when you knocked ; 
I do believe I was dreaming of my good friend Captain Levee.” 

I went up stairs and threw myself on the old settee which was so familiar 
to me, and some how or another, in a few minutes I was in a sound sleep. 
How long I might have slept I cannot tell, but in less than an hour I 
was waked up by loud talking and laughter, and a few seconds afterwards 
found myself embraced by my brother Philip and Captain Levee. The 
Arrow had anchored at break of day, and they had just come on shore. I 
was delighted to see them, as every one is when he meets with friends when 
he is in distress. I briefly stated how it was that they found me there, 
and when breakfast was on the table, I entered into full details of what 
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had passed, with the exception of Miss Trevannion having entered my 
room—that I considered too sacred to t to any one. 

“ You know, my dear Elrington,” said Captain Levee, “that I have 
not the scruples which you have relative to privateering, but still I respect 
the conscientious scruples of others. There is no excuse for Mr. Trevan- 
nion’s conduct, and I cannot think but there is something else at the 
bottom of all this. You haven’t been making love to his daughter, or, 
what would amount to the same thing, she has not been making advances 
to you ?” 

H I have not dared the first, Levee, and you do not know her, to suppose 
her capable of the latter.” 

“ Well, if she had done so, there would have been no harm done,” re- 
plied he; but I will say no more as you look so grave. Philip and I 
will now call upon Mr. Trevannion, and, while | engage the old gentle- 
man, Philip shall run alongside of the young maiden, and between the two 
we shall get our bearings and distance, and know how the land lies—and I 
will tell you more, Elrington, although I have no objection to be captain 
of a privateer, I certainly consider the command of a king’s ship more 
reputable, and if I could manage to get the Arrow hired into the king’s 
service, I still remaining in command of her, I should apenas it being so. 
At all events, I'll side with you, and that will drive the old gentleman on a 
dead lee shore. Come along, Philip,—we shall be with you in two hours, 
Elrington,” with these words Captain Levee left the room, followed by my 
brother. 

It was nearly three hours before they returned, and then I received the 
following narrative : Captain Levee, as he sat down, said, “ Now, Philip, 
we'll hear your account first.” 

“Well, mine is soon told,” replied Philip, “I had made up my mind 
how to act, and did not tell Captain Levee what I intended to do. When 
Mr. Trevannion met us in the room behind the counting-house, he ap- 
peared very much flurried: he shook hands with Captain Levee, and 
offered me his hand, which I refused, saying, “ Mr. Trevannion, I have 
just seen my brother, and I hardly need say that nothing will induce me 
to remain in your employ. I will, therefore, thank you for my wages 
at your convenience.” 

“ «Hey-dey, young man,’ cried he, ‘ you give yourself strange airs. 
Well, sir, you shall have your discharge ; I can do without such snip- 
jacks as you are.’ 

‘¢« Snip-jacks! Mr. Trevannion,’ replied I, ‘if I must say it, we are 
better born and better bred than you or any of your connexions, and you 
were honoured by our service,’ 

“ You said that, Philip ?—then you were wrong.” 

“ T told the truth.” 

“ Still you should not have said it ; we took his service, and there- 
fore——”’ 

‘We are not snip-jacks,” interrupted Philip, “and his calling names 
brought on the reply.” 

“You must admit the provocation, Elrington,” said Captain Levee. 
“Well, go on, Philip.’ 
“ <Indeed,’ said Mr. Trevannion, in a great passion; well, then, 


I will soon rid myself of the obligation. Call this afternoon, Master 
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Philip, and you shall receive your wages. You may now quit the 


“TJ did so, and put my hat a-cock to annoy him.” 

“So far his narrative is quite correct,” said Captain Levee ;—“ now 

on.” 
at Well,” said Philip, instead of turning out of the house, I turned into 
it, and went to the young lady’s sitting-room. I opened the door softly, 
and found her with her hand up to her head, looking very sedate and 
sorrowful. ‘ Master Philip,’ said she, ‘ you startled me; I am glad to 
see you—when did you arrive?’ 

“<This morning, Miss Trevannion.’ 

“ «Well, sit down, and bear me company for a time. Have you seen 
your brother?’ 

“¢]T have, Miss Trevannion,’ replied I, still remaining on my feet, 
‘and I have just seen your father. 1 come now to bid you farewell. I 
have left the privateer, and shall never join her again; perhaps I may 
never see you again either, which, believe me, I am truly sorry for.’ 

“ She covered her eyes with her hand, as she leant on the table, and I 
saw a tear fall as she said, 

«Tt is a sad business altogether, and has distressed me very much,’ 
said she. ‘I hope your brother does not think that I blame him; tell 
him that I do not in the least, and that he must forget my behaviour to 
him when we parted. I did him injustice, and I beg his pardon. Tell 
him so, Philip.’” 

“Did she say those words, Philip?” 

“Yes, word for word, and looked like an angel when she said so, I 
replied that I would certainly deliver her message, but that 1 must not 
remain, for fear of Mr. Trevannion finding me with her, as he ordered me 
to quit the house. 

“<Tndeed,’ said she, ‘ what can be the matter with my poor father?’ 

“Why, Miss Trevannion,’ said I, ‘he was very angry, and he had 
reason, for I was very saucy, and that’s the truth.’ 

“* Why, Philip, what did you say to him?’ 

“Oh, I hardly know,’ replied I, ‘ but I know that I said more than I 
ought; for I was very angry at my brother's dismissal. Good bye, Miss 

nnion.’ 

“ Miss Trevannion was taking a ring off her finger as I said good bye, 
and I thought she was going to give it me as a keepsake, but after a little 
hesitation, she put it on again, and then held out her hand, saying, 
‘Good bye, Master Philip, let us-not part in anger, at all events.’ 1 too 
her hand, bowed, and turned away to quit the room; when I was at the 
door I looked round, and she was sitting with her face in her hands, and I 
think she was weeping. I went out into the street and waited for Captain 
Levee, and there’s an end of my story.” - 

“ Well, now I will give you my portion, Elrington:—as soon as Philip 
went out of the room, Mr. sera A said, ‘ That’s a most impudent boy, 
and I am glad that he is gone. You are of course aware that his brother 
has left me, and the cause of our disagreement.’ 

“« «Yes, sir,” replied I, very drily, ‘1 have heard the whole particulars.’ 

“* Did you ever hear of such ridiculous scruples?’ said he. 

“Yes, sir, I heard them before, and so did you, when he gave up the 
command of the privateer, and I respected them, because I knew that Mr. 
u2 
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Elrington was sincere. Indeed, his observations on that head are unde- 
niably true, and have had great weight with me; so much s0, that I intend 
to enter into the king's service as soon as I possibly can.’ 

“TI wish you had seen the look of Mr. Trevannion when I said this— 
he was stupified. That I, Captain Levee, who had commanded his vessels 
so long—I, the very beau ideal of a privateer’s man, a reckless, extrava- 

t dare-devil, should also presume to have scruples, was too much for 
fim, ‘ Et tu, Brute,’ he might have exclaimed, but he did not; but he 
stared at me without speaking for some time; at last he said, ‘ Is the 
golden age arrived, or is this a conspiracy ? 

“ «Neither one nor the other, sir,’ I replied, ‘ I follow privateering 
because I can do no better; but as soon as I can do better I shall leave 
it off.’ 

“ ¢ Perhaps,’ said Mr. Trevannion, ‘ you would wish to resign the 
command at once. If so, I beg you will not make any ceremony.’ 

“¢T have not wished to put you to any inconvenience, Mr. Trevannion, 
replied I, ‘ but as you kindly beg me to use no ceremony, I will take ad- 
vantage of your offer and resign the command of the Arrow this day.’” 

“ Surely, Levee, you have not done so ?” 

“ Yes, I have,” replied Captain Levee, “‘and 1 have done so, in the 
first place, out of friendship to you, and, in the second, because I wish to 
be employed in the king’s service, and my only chance of obtaining that 
wish is doing what I have done.” 

“ How will that effect your purpose?” 

‘* Because the men have sailed so long with me, that they will not sail 
under any other person, if I tell them not. Mr.Trevannion will find him- 
self in an awkward position, and I think we can force him to hire his 
vessel to government, who will gladly accept such a one as the Arrow.” 

“That I believe, if from her reputation alone,” replied I. “ Well, 
Levee, I thank you very much for this proof of sincere friendship. The 
plot thickens, and a few days will decide the question.” 

‘* Very true, and now let me finish my story. ‘I am afraid,’ said Mr. 
Trevannion, in a very sarcastic tone, ‘that I shall not be able to find any 
one to replace you in this moral age, Captain Levee ; but I will try.’ 

“«¢ Sir,’ I replied, ‘I will now answer your sarcasm. There is some 
excuse for ignorant seamen before the mast, who enter on board of priva- 
teers: they are indifferent to blood and carnage, and their feelings are 
blunted—there is some excuse even for decayed gentlemen like me, Mr. 
Trevannion (for I am a gentleman born), who, to obtain a maintenance 
without labour risk their lives and shed their blood ; but there is no ex- 
cuse for those who, having already as much wealth and more than they 
can require, still furnish the means and equip vessels of this description 
to commit the destruction which they do, for the sake of gain. There isa 
sermon, sir, for you from a captain of a privateer, and I now wish you 

morning.’ I then got up and, making a profound bow, I quitted 
the room before Mr. Trevannion made any reply, and here Iam. Now 
all we have to do is to wait quietly and see what takes place ; but first, I 
shall go on board the Arrow and let them know that I have quarrelled 
with the owner. The men are not very well pleased as it is with their 
want of success these two last voyages, and it will require but little to blow 
up the discontent into a mutiny. Come, Philip, I shall want you to assist 
me. We shall be back to dinner, Elrington.” 
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When I was again alone I had time to consider what had passed. What 
I chiefly dwelt upon was the interview between Philip and Miss Tre- 
vannion—her message to me—her hesitation—and keeping the ring. I 
could not help surmising that our feelings towards each other were recipro- 
cal, and this idea gave me infinite delight and repaid me for all that had 

. Then my brother's hasty declaration to her father that we were 
tter born and bred than he was, would certainly be’repeated by him to his 
daughter, and must make an impression. And what would Mr. Tre- 
vannion do ? Would he give way to the unanimous opinion against him ? 
I feared not, at least without another struggle. All these questions 
occupied my thoughts till the return of Captain Levee and Philip from 
the privateer. They had well managed their business. The crew of 
the Arrow had come to an unanimous resolution that they would not 
sail with any other captain but Captain Levee, and that if he did resign 
the command of the vessel, as soon as their wages were paid, and they 
received their share of prize-money, they would leave and enter into 
the king’s service. 

That afternoon Mr. Trevannion sent for the officer next in command, 
to give him the command of the vessel, but as he went over the side, the 
men expecting that he was sent for, for that purpose, told him that they 
would serve under no one but Captain Levee, and that he might acquaint 
the owner with their determination. This put the finishing blow to 
Mr. Trevannion. As soon as this was communicated to him he was wild 
with rage in being thus thwarted in every way. As I afterwards was 
informed, he went also to his daughter, acquainted her with all that had 
passed, and gave vent to his indignation, accusing her of being a party 
in the conspiracy. But this was to be his last effort; the excitement 
had. been too great, and after dinner he felt so unwell that he went to 
bed. The next morning he was in a raging fever, and at times delirious. 
The fever was so violent that the doctors had much to do to reduce it, 
and for ten days Mr. Trevannion was in great danger. At last it was 

t under, leaving him in a state of great weakness and exhaustion, and 

is recovery was any thing but rapid. Humphrey, the porter, had 
brought us this intelligence; as now there was no one to transact the 
business of the house, and the poor fellow did not know what to do, 
4 desired him to apply to Miss Trevannion for directions, and told him 
that, although I would not enter the house, I would, if she wished it, see 
to the more important concerns which could not be neglected. She was 
then attending her father, and sent me a message, requesting, as @ 
favour to her, that I would assist all I could in the dilemma. I con- 
sequently sent for the books, and gave orders, and made the necessary 
arrangements as I had done before I had been dismissed by Mr. 
Trevannion. 

It was nearly five weeks before Mr. Trevannion had sufficiently 
recovered to mention any thing about business to him, and then it was 
that he learnt from his heme that I had carried it on for him durin 
his illness, and that every thing had gone on as well as if he had acte 
for himself. Although Miss Trevannion had not expressed a wish that I 
should call, she had sent Humphrey for my brother Philip, to let us know 
the dangerous state in which her father was, and after that ae called 
every day, and was the bearer of messages to me. As her father re- 
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covered, she told Philip that he had expressed himself very strongly as 
to his conduct towards me, and had acknowledged that I was right in my 


es, and that he was astonished that he had not viewed ae 
in the same light that I did. That he felt very grateful for my con- 
siderate and kind conduct in conducting the business during his illness, 
and that as soon as he was well enough he would call upon me, to 

my pardon for his conduct towards me. Miss Trevannion also told him 
that her father had said that he considered his illness a judgment upon 
him, and a warning to open his eyes to his sacrifice of principle to the 
desire of gain, aad that he received it accordingly with humility and 
thankfulness; that it was his intention to offer the privateer vessels to 
government, and if they did not take them he should dispose of them in 
some other way. This was very agreeable intelligence, and was the 
source of much conversation between Captain Levee and me. 

About a fortnight afterwards, Mr. Trevannion, who was still weak, 
sent me a billet, in which he said that he was afraid that his anxiety to 
see me and his being still confined to his room, rather retarded his reco- 
very, and begged as a favour that I would accept his acknowledgment in 
writing and come to see him. That I consented to do, and repaired to 
his house accordingly. I found him in his room, sitting in his dressing- 
gown, and he had evidently suffered much. 

“ Mr. Elrington,” said he, “T trust to your excellent nature to accept 
my apologies for the very unjust treatment you have received at my 
hands. I am ashamed of myself, and I can say no more. 

“I beg, Mr. Trevannion, that you will say no more; I accept the 
return of your friendship with pleasure,” replied I, “I amsorry that you 
have been so ill.” 

“Tam not,” replied he; “it is good for us to be chastised at times. 


My sickness has opened my eyes, and made me, I trust, a better man. 
May I ask a favour of you ?” 


“ Most certainly, sir,” replied I. 

“It is that you will execute a commission for me, which is to go to 
London on my account, see the government people who controul the 
naval affairs, and offer the Arrow as a hired vessel. You know all her 
qualities so well, and have kept her accounts so long, that you will be 
able to furnish them with all necessary information. [I should wish 
Captain Levee to go with you, and, if you possibly can, make it a condi- 
= that he is taken into the king’s service and appointed the captain 
of her.” 

“TI will do so with pleasure,” replied I. 

‘One more favour I have to beg, Mr. Elrington. When I so foolishly 
quarrelled with you, you left a bag of money, to which you were fully 
entitled from your good services, upon the table in the inner room. I 
trust now that you will not mortify me by refusing it, or I shall think 
that you have not really forgiven me.” 

I bowed assent. 

“I thank you, Mr. Elrington—thank you very much. Now I shall 
soon get well. ‘To-morrow, perhaps, you will have the kindness to come 
and see me _ I feel rather overcome at present. Remember me 
kindly to Philip. Good-bye for to-day,” said Mr. Trevannion, holding 
out his emaciated hand. “God bless you.” 
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I took his hand and quitted the room, shutting the door softly. Mr. 
Trevannion was quite alone when I was with him. Humphrey, the 
porter, had shown me up stairs to the room. 

Anxious as I was to see Miss Trevannion, I did not venture into the 
sitting-room, but passed the door and went down stairs; when I was 

ing out of the street door, Humphrey followed me, and said Miss 
iicieehin siblied spate me. I went back again with a beating heart, 
a sensation I had not felt before, when about to go into her presence. 
She was standing by the table. 

“‘ Mr. Elrington,” said she, as I bowed upon entering, “I did not 
think that you could carry your resentment against me so far as to leave 
the house without asking to see me ; but if you do not wish to see me, 
tis a duty I owe to myself to wish to see you, if only for a moment, that 
I may beg your pardon for my conduct towards you when we last parted. 
I have suffered much since that, Mr. Elrington ; do not make me suffer 
more by continuing your resentment. Recollect I am but a weak woman, 
and must not be judged so severely as one of your own sex.” 

“| have nothing to pardon that I am aware of, Miss Trevannion,” 
replied I ; “I did not intrude upon you just now because being no longer 
an inmate of the house, and not having parted with you in complete 
amity, | thought it would be presumptuous in me to do so.” 
ig You are very generous, Mr. Elrington,” replied she ; ‘‘ now take my 
hand, and I promise never to be so hasty again.” 

I took the proffered hand and raised it respectfully to my lips. I had 
never done so before ; but Miss Trevannion showed no signs of displea- 
sure, or attempt to withdraw it. 

“ Do you think my father looks very ill, Mr. Elrington ?” said she. 

“T do think he must have suffered much, from his appearance.” 

“Tam most thankful that you have come to see him, Mr. Elrington. 
You have no idea how his mind was troubled, and how he longed to be 
reconciled to you. I trust he has made his peace.” 

“ T have always had too much respect for your father, and gratitude for 
his kindness to me, to have made that a work of difficulty.” 

*¢ You rejoice me much—make me very happy, Mr. Elrington,” re- 
plied Miss ‘Trevannion, as the tears dropt fast from her eyes. “ You 
must excuse me,” said she, “I have become very weak and nervous 
during my father’s illness—and sitting up with him so much,—but it is 
over now,” 

“You have had much anxiety I see, Miss Trevannion ; you are pale 
and thin to what you were.” 

“ Did my father—? but I have no right to ask such questions.” 

‘You would inquire, Miss Trevannion whether any thing was said as 
to future arrangements. 

Miss Trevannion made a sign of assent. 

“T have promised to execute a commission for him, and am going to 
London accompanied by Captain Levee.” 

“To get rid of those wretched privateers, is it not ?” 

‘Yes it is, and I am to come to-morrow to arrange further; but I 
~a you want to return to your father’s room, so I will now take my 

ve.”’ 

“You are considerate, Mr. Elrington, I did want to go up-stairs ; 
but before I go I have some property of yours to place in your hands.” 
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I bowed, thinking that she referred to the ring, which I perceived on 
her finger, and was annoyed that she was in such haste to return it. But, 
on the contrary, she went to the buffet and brought out the bag of gold 
jacobuses, which she laid on the table. 

“ You are very proud, Mr. Elrington, not to take what was fairly your 
due,” said Miss Trevannion smiling. 

“Tt is much more than I have ever earned,” replied I ; “but your 
father made me promise not to refuse it a second time, and of course I 
shall now take it.” 

My heart was much lightened when I found that it was the gold and 
not the ring. 

“Then good-bye, Mr. Elrington, o-morrow I shall see you, of 
course.” 

Miss Trevannion then left the room and hastened up-stairs to her 
father, and I went home to my lodgings. I narrated the substance of 
what had — between Mr. Trevannion and me to Captain Levee and 
Philip, and also that I had been kindly received by Miss Trevannion. 

‘Well, I like the reconciliation and arrangement very much,” said 
Captain Levee, “and as you have such a bag~of gold, and I have 
not fifty guineas in the world, you shall stand treat in London, 
Elrington.’ 

“That I will, with pleasure ; it will only be discharging an old debt, 
Levee. Philip shall go with us.” 

“ But,” said Captain Levee, “do you think they will not recognise their 
state prisoner, and be cautious of a Jacobite ” 

“ ‘They may remember the name,” said I, “ but my person was seen 
but by few. I do, however, think it would be advisable, as I shall have 
to sign papers, to take another.” 

“I think so, too,” replied Captain Levee; ‘ what shall we call you?” 

** Let me see; I'll have a good name. I had a relative of the name 
of Musgrave; I think | will borrow his name. What say you Philip. 
Will ~~ be for the future Philip Musgrave ?” 

“Yes, brother, with all my heart. The name appears to fit me better 
than that of Elrington.” 

Thus, madame, did I resume my real name without any suspicion on 
the part of Captain Levee ; but I could not well sign government papers 
with an assumed one. 

On the following day I called upon Mr. Trevannion, who received 
me with great affection, and it was arranged that I should set off in 
three days, which time would be required for preparation, and to make 
the necessary purchases, and supply funds for the journey. Mr. Trevan- 
nion gave me another bag of jacobuses, to the same amount as the former, 
saying that he wished us to appear bravely when we arrived in London, 
and that he should require no account of the expenditure, only that if 
the contents of the bag were not sufficient, he would supply more. This 
was nothing more but an excuse on his part to be generous; for one 

uarter of the money would have been sufficient for all needful expenses. 
told him that [ had taken the name of Musgrave, as that of Elrington 
might be remembered to the injury of the proposal, and he said that 
it was well thought of me. Miss Trevannion had entered the room when 
I mentioned that to her father, and afterwards had quitted it. After I 
had taken leave of Mr. Trevannion, I went down to the sitting-room, 
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where I found his daughter waiting for me. We had much friendly dis- 
course, and at one time she said, “ I heard you say that you had taken 
the name of M — for your intended journey. Do you intend to re- 
tain that name when you return ?” 

“ Why should I ?” replied I. 

« Because,” replied she, ‘‘ perhaps it is your real name. Excuse a 
lady’s curiosity, but is not that the fact ?”’ 

“ Miss Trevannion,” replied I, “ my real name must at present remain 
a secret.” 

“That is to say it will no longer be a secret if intrusted to me? I 
thank you, sir, for the compliment.” 

‘I did not intend to imply that, Miss Trevannion, I fully believe that 

ou can keep a secret.” 

‘If you fully believe so, you might then reply to my question, the more 
so, as | now pledge myself to keep your secret most faithfully.” 

“Then, Miss ‘Trevannion; my real name is Musgrave,” replied I. 

‘*] thank you for your confidence, Mr. Musgrave, which shall not be 
misplaced. I might now follow up my inquiries as to why you changed 
your name, with many other queries ; but I am too discreet for that—the 
time may come when I shall know all ; but I am content with your proof 
of confidence, and thank you for it.” 

Miss Trevannion never was so lively and communicative with me 
before, as she was this morning; there was a friendliness without any of 
her usual reserve, and I left her more full of admiration and devotion than 
ever. 

In three days more our preparations were made, and taking leave of 
Miss Trevannion and her father, who was recovering, and had admitted 
company to his room, we set off on horseback, as we had done before, 
and attended by the same two men of Captain Levee’s who had served us 
on a former journey to London. We had no adventure whatever on this 
journey which could be worth narrating, and I shall therefore say that 
we arrived in good health and spirits, and took up our abode at once at 
our former lodging-house, instead of going to the inn. We were wel- 
comed by the hostess, who had her house almost empty. The following 
day I made inquiries, and in consequence, went to the Navy Office, and 
requesting to see one of the head clerks, informed him of the occasion of 
my coming up to London. He was very civil, and replied that the go- 
vernment were in want of vessels, and he had no doubt but they would 
have the Arrow, as she was well known as a strong privateer. I then 
inquired whether they thought it likely that Captain Levee might be 
taken into the service, stating what an excellent crew the Arrow had, and 
that they would not remain in her, unless they were commanded by him, 
in whom they had great, confidence. 

The clerk replied that it might be done certainly, but said—* Sir, 
you cannot expect people to do such kind offices without they are 
rewarded.” 

I perfectly understood him, and replied, that, of course, I did not 
expect it; but I was so ignorant as to what ought to be done, that I 
begged that he would give me his advice, for which I should be most 
grateful. 

“Well, well, you understand me, Mr. Musgrave, and that is sufficient. 
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wane Catan Le you. It will cost 100 guineas to obtain what you 
want for an and ane that money I shall not receive adoit.”” 

“‘T shall give that sum and half as much more, to 
obtain my = sir, re shall feel much obliged to you in the 
and while I am negotiating, I may as well state that tm a brother one 
sails with Captain Levee, who is most anxious to be with him, and sail 
as his lieutenant,” 

“That will cost another fifty guineas, Mr. Musgrave.” 

**T am most willing,” replied I. 

“ Well, we must first get the vessel bound into the service. You have 
your tonnage and equipment all on paper ?” 

‘Every thing that is requisite; and, moreover, every cruise she has 
made, the actions she has fought, and the prizes she has taken, under the 
command of Captain Levee, and with the crew now on board.” 

“Furnish all these documents, Mr. Musgrave, and leave it all to 
me. Iam to understand that you perfectly agree to the terms I have 
proposed.” 

“ Perfectly, sir; and, if you please, I will enter a memorandum to that 
effect.” 

“No, no,” replied he, “we never put such things down on paper. 
It is an affair of honour and good faith. You say your money is all 
read ” 

” At @ minute’s warning.” 

“That is sufficient, Mr. Musgrave. I will now wish you good morn- 
ing. Send me the documents.” 

‘“‘T have them in my pocket, sir.” 

“ Better still ; then the affair may be arranged this afternoon, and you 
may call to-morrow at about two in the afternoon ; and you may as well 
bring the money with you, as you can but take it away again “if every 
thing is not to your satisfaction.” 

I arta to the lodgings quite delighted with the prospect of such a 
rate issue to my mission, and was in'good time for dinner. [ did not 

hy oes in Levee or Philip of what had passed, but merely that I consi- 

t there was a good chance of success, and that I was to call on 

= following day. That night we went to the theatre, and saw a play 
performed written by Shakspeare, in the time of Queen Elizabeth, and 
called the “ Merry Wives of Windsor.” We were much pleased with the 
character of Falstaff, a fat knight, full of humour. The next day, at 
the time appointed, I called upon the head clerk, who told me that every 
thing was arranged according to my wishes, that the hiring of the vessel 
was according to her tonnage ; and he considered that the price offered by 
the government was fair and liberal; so did I, and immediately accepted it. 
He then drew from his desk the articles of agreement between the go- 
vernment and the owner of the vessel, and at the same time, the warrants 
for ( tain Levee and Philip, to act as commander and lieutenant. 

ow, Mr. Musgrave, all you have to do is to sign this first paper, 
oil fulfil the other portion of our agreement.” 

1 immediately pulled out the bag of money which I had brought with 
me, and after counting it over, the clerk gave me his pen to sign the 
a and handed to me the warrants for Philip and Captain 
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“You have behaved liberally in this affair, Mr. Musgrave,” said the 
gentleman, as he locked up the bag of money in his desk : “if at any 
time I can be of use to you, you may command me.” 

“T thank you sir,” replied I, “I may by-and-by have to ask you to 
exert your influence in behalf of my brother, that he may obtain the 
command of one of the king’s ships, and if you can help me, | shall be 
most grateful.” 

“ Depend upon it I will,” replied he, “and I beg you will use no cere- 
mony on making the application.” 

He then shook hands with me, and I went home. Dinner was over 
when I came back, but the hostess had put away some victuals for me, 
and while I was eating them, I gave them an account of my success, 
handing their warrants to Captain Levee and Philip. They could hardly 
credit it, even when the documents were in their hands, but pledgin 
them to secrecy, | told them by what means I had been so sae | 
Whereupon they thanked me, and we then went out to procure the 
uniforms suitable to their respective ranks, and this occupied us till the 
evening, when we agreed to go to the cockpit and see the fights be- 
tween the various animals, with which Philip particularly was much 
delighted. As we had nothing to detain us in London, and it was neces- 
sary that the Arrow should immediately run round to the Nore, we de- 
termined, as the uniforms were to be ready on the following day, that 
the day after that we would return to Liverpool. 

We set off and arrived, without accident; late on the sixth night, and 
repaired to our usual lodgings. The next day I called to tell Mr. Tre~ 
vannion that I had returned, and was informed by Humphrey that he 
was quite strong again, and very anxious to see me, although he had no 
idea that I should return so soon. Humphrey went up to announce m 
arrival, and Mr. Trevannion admitted me immediately, although he was 
not yet out of bed. 

“T fear that you have not been successful,” said he, as he took my 


“On the contrary, sir, I have succeeded in every thing,” and I then gave 
him an account of what had happened. 

“Well,” replied he, “I am very glad of it, and recollect I must be at 
the expense, as without you had incurred it, the schooner would not, in 
all probability, have been hired. And now I want to consult with you 
about something else. Here isa letter from Captain Irving, of the Amy, 
brought home by the Chester Lass.” 

These were two vessels employed on the Gold Coast, which belonged 
to Mr. Trevannion. 

* Read it,” said Mr. Trevannion, “ and give me your opinion.” 

I did so: Captain Irving stated that he had pushed the two vessels -_ 
a small river on the coast, which he had not known of before, and 
. fallen in with a black ruler, who had never yet treated with the English; 
but only with the Spaniards, for slaves. ‘That his English commodities 
were quite new to the natives, and that, in consequence, he had made a 
most fortunate traffic with them, and had loaded a vessel with ivory, wax, 
and gold dust, to the amount of 1000 pounds, and that he had sent 
the Chester Lass, remaining himself, to continue the barter before it 
was known to the other ships on the coast, which it would soon be. He 
continued, that he had not sufficient of the articles which were most valued 
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by the natives, and requested that Mr. Trevannion would immediately 

h another vessel with various goods enumerated, and that then 
he should be able to fill his own vessel as well as the one that he had dis- 
patched home; that the river was in such a latitude, and the mouth diffi- 
eult to discover; that he sent a little sketch of the coast, which would 
facilitate the discovery—but that no time was to be lost, as the sickly sea- 
son was coming on, and it was very unhealthy at that time. 

As I folded up the letter, Mr. Trevannion said, 

“ Now, here is an invoice of the cargo sent home by the Chester Lass, 
I reckon it worth about 7000/.” 

] looked over the invoice, and agreed with Mr. Trevannion, that it was 
well worth that, if not more. 

“ This is most important you will acknowledge, Musgrave,” said Mr. 
Trevannion; “but before I go any further, I trust that now the only dif- 
ficulty is got over, you will not refuse to be my partner; the we dif- 
ference | intend to make is, that I now offer you one-third instead of one- 
fourth. Silence gives consent,” continued Mr. Trevannion, as I did not 
immediately reply. 

‘¢ T was so astonished at your munificent offer, sir, that I could not well 
speak.” 

Ns Then it’s agreed; so say no more about it,” said Mr. Trevannion, 
taking me by the hand, and pressing it warmly—“ and now to business, 
My idea is, to send out the Sparrow Hawk, ite so fast a sailer. Of 
course, as a privateer, she has done her work; and as the government 
wish the complement of the Arrow to be increased, I think we cannot do 
better than to fill her up with some of the Sparrow Hawk’s men, leaving 
about twenty-five on board of her, and sending her out as soon as possible 
to the coast, with the articles which Captain Irving requests.” 

“ T agree with you, sir, that it will be the best plan.” 

But who to send is the difficulty,” said Mr. Trevannion. ‘Captain 
Paul, of the Chester Lass, is very il and not likely to be out of bed for 
some time ; and even if he was well, I have no opinion of him in an affair 
of this moment. If, as Captain Irving says, he can fill the Amy, her 
cargo will be worth three times that of the Chester Lass; but, of course, 
the destination of the Sparrow Hawk must be a secret, and I do not know 
a to intrust her to. We require some one in whom we can put confi- 

ence.” 

“ T agree with you, sir,” replied I ; “and, if you have no objection, I 
think that the best plan will be for me to go myself, I shall be back again 
in ten weeks at the furthest.” 

* Well, as you will now have a strong interest in it, I really think so 
too. In fact, I don’t know who else we can trust.”’ 

“T agree with you, sir, and I will go myself, and 1 think the sooner 
the better; but I do not know whether we can obtain all the goods requi- 
site immediately.” 

“We can have them in five or six days,” replied Mr. Trevannion, “1 
sent Humphrey out to make inquiry.” ‘ 

At all events I must look to them myself, and there are many other 
things to manage, so I had better wish you a good morning now, Mr. 
Trevannion, and in the evening I will call again and let you know what 
I have done.” 

“Do so,” said he, and I then took my leave. 
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I certainly was very much astonished as well as much pleased at Mr, 
Trevannion’s liberality relative to the partnership, and I could now look 
forward to competency in a few years at the furthest. Certainly, if 
Mr. Trevannion had been hasty in his conduct towards me, he had 
made most noble reparation. I first returned to the lodgings and told 
Captain Levee and Philip what had passed; they immediately proposed 
that we should all go together on bead the Sparrow Hawk; that I might 
make my arrangements, and that they might persuade some of the men 
to join the Arrow. I first picked out the men I wished to sail with me ; 
and then they talked over the rest, who that evening went on shore 
for their wages, and the next morning joined the Arrow, as Captain 
Levee was anxious to get round to the Nore. The day after the men 
— the Arrow sailed, which I was not sorry for, as it left me more at 
eisure to expedite my own affairs. Philip promised to be my correspon- 
dent, and I bade them both farewell with regret. I called in the evening, 
as I had promised, upon Mr. Trevannion, and he then gave me the deed 
of partnership, signed and dated the day when he first. made the offer, 
and we had quarrelled ; but I did not see Miss Trevannion, much to my 
regret, her father said that she was ailing. The business I had to trans- 
act, and fitting out the Sparrow Hawk so completely occupied me, that 
it was now three days that 1 had been at Liverpool without having seen 
her, and I was much annoyed at it, as I had called every day. My feel- 
ings towards her were now stronger than before. She was never out of 
my thoughts, and I hardly know how it was that I transacted business as I 
did. This evening I was determined, if possible, that I would see her, 
and find out why she avoided me, as it appeared to me that she did. 
When I called, therefore, I did not ask to see her father, but told 
Humphrey to find out where Miss Trevannion was, and say that I re- 
quested to speak with her. Humphrey returned, and said that she was 
in the sitting-room, to which I instantly repaired. 

“] am fearful, that I have given you some unintentional cause of dis- 
pleasure, Miss Trevannion,” said I, as I entered, “for you have appeared 
to avoid me since my return.” 

“Indeed, Mr. Musgrave, [ have not,” replied she; “I was most anx- 
ious to see you, and have thought it very unpolite, 1 may add, unkind, 
on your part not to have come to me.” 

“T have been in the house every day, and sometimes twice a day, with 
your father, Miss Trevannion, and have never met you. Once I inquired 
for you, and your father told me you were unwell, whereas Humphrey 
had but five minutes before told me that you were well and in good 
spirits.” 

“Humphrey told the truth, and so did my father. I was in good 
_ and spirits, and in five. minutes afterwards I was ill and un- 

pp Js 
« if trust I was no party to it, Miss Trevannion.” 

“You were a party to it, but not the great offender, who was my 
father. He had told: me that upon your return he had installed you as 
his partner, and had done you the justice you had deserved ; and then he 
~. me that you were going out to the coast of Africa in the Sparrow 

awk,” 

“It is very true, Miss Trevannion ; but where is the offence ?” 
“The offence is this: my father no sooner, does you justice than he 
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wants more ivory and gold-dust, having more than enough already; but 
I told him it was as bad as privateering, for in either case he sends people 
out to sacrifice their lives, that he may gain more money. I have no 
patience with this foolish pursuit of wealth.” 

“ After all your father’s kindness to me, Miss Trevannion, I could do 
no less than accept the offer.” 

“You would have been more wise and more just to yourself to have 
refused it, Mr. Musgrave. I read the letters to my father when they 
arrived, and you know what Captain Irving says about the unhealthiness 
of the climate. You have been my father’s best friend, and he should 
not have treated you thus.” 

“I never did value life, Miss Trevannion ; but really the kind interest 
you have expressed on this occasion makes me feel as if my poor life was 
of some value. To one who has been such a football of fortune as I have 
been, and who has hardly known a kind feeling towards him ever ex- 
pressed, it is a gratification that I really appreciate, and coming from one 
whom I respect and esteem more than any other person in the world, it 
quite overpowers me. Indeed, Miss Trevannion, [ am truly grateful.” 

I was correct when I said that it overpowered me, for it did com- 
pletely, and I was so oppressed by my feelings that I reeled to a chair, 
and covered up my face with my hands. What would I have given to 
have dared to state what I felt! 

“ You are ill, Mr. Musgrave,” said Miss Trevannion, coming to me. 
“Can I offer you any thing ?” 

I made no reply ; I could not speak. 

“Mr. Musgrave,” said Miss Trevannion, taking my hand, “ you 
frighten me. What is the matter? Shall I call Humphrey?” 

I felt her hand tremble in mine, and, uncertain what to think, I came 
to the resolution to make the avowal. 

“Miss Trevannion,” said J, after a pause, and rising from my chair, 
**] feel that this internal conflict is too great for me, and if it lasts it 
must kill me. I give you my honour that I have for months tried every 
thing in my power to curb my desires and to persuade myself of my folly 
and rash ambition, but I cannot do so any longer. It were better that I 
knew my fate at once, even if my sentence should be my death. You 
will ridicule my folly, be psec at my presumption, and, in all proba- 
bility, spurn me for the avowal, but make it I must. Miss Trevannion, 
I have eshte love you; I have but one excuse to offer, which is, that 
I have been more than a year in your company, and it is impossible for 
any one not to love one so pure, so beautiful, and so good. 1 would have 
postponed this avowal till I was able to resume my position in society, by 
the means which industry might have afforded me; but my departure 
upon this business, and the kind of presentiment which I have, that I may 
not see you again, has forced it from me. In a few days I leave you— 
be gentle with me for my involuntary offence—pity me while you con- 
demn, and | will return no more.” 

Miss Trevannion did not reply; she breathed quick, and stood motion- 
less. I gathered courage ; I looked in her face, there was no displeasure 
-—I approached her, she was half-fainting, and put her hand upon my 
shoulder to steady herself. I put my arm round her waist, and led her 
to the sofa, and knelt at her feet, watching every change in her beautiful 
countenance. I took her hand and pressed it to my lips; by degrees | 
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became more bold, and got by her side, and pressed her to my heart. 
She burst into tears, and wept with her head on my bosom. 

«Do not be angry with me,” said I, after a time. 

“ Do I appear as if I was angry with you,” replied she, raising her 


“Oh, no; but I cannot believe my happiness to be real. It must be 
a dream.” 

“ What is life but a dream,” replied she, mournfully. Oh, the coast 
of Africa! How I dread it !” 

And so I confess did I from that moment ; I had a presentiment, as I 
had told her, that something would go wrong, and I could not get over 
the feeling. 

I shall no longer dwell upon what took place on that delightful 
evening, madam ; suffice to say, that Miss Trevannion and | were mu- 
tually pledged, and, after an exchange of thought and feeling, we 

rted, and when we did part I pressed those dear lips to mine. I went 

me reeling with excitement, and hastened to bed, that I might have 
unrestrained freedom of thought. 1 enacted the scene of the evening 
over and over again ; recalled each motion, each look, every word which 
had passed, and, defying fever and presentiment of evil, imagined also 
our happy meeting to part no more. It was long before I could com- 
pose myself to sleep, and when I did, I need not say who it was who 
oceupied my dreams. I called as soon as I could venture so to do on the 
following day, and had a long interview with my dear Amy. Before I 
went up to her father, I tried to soothe her anxiety upon my approaching 
voyage, and to persuade her that there was little or no danger to be ap- 
prehended in so short a stay. Willingly would I have given it up, but 
Mr. Trevannion had so set his mind upon it, and I had, by my consent, 
rendered it so impossible for him to find a substitute in time, that I could 
not do so, and I persuaded Miss Trevannion that I was right in acting 
tomy promise. One question that came forward was, whether we should 
make known our engagement to her father at once, and this was decided 
in the negative. Much as he liked me, he was not yet prepared to re- 
eeive me so suddenly as a son-in-law, and Amy was of opinion that the 
communication had better be postponed. To this, of course, I gave a 
willing assent. I was satisfied with the knowledge of her affection, which 
I felt would never change. As I was talking with her father, after my 
interview with Amy, he said : 

“Really, Elrington, or Musgrave, I hardly know which to call you.” 

“ Musgrave is my real name, sir,”replied I. 

“ Musgrave—Musgrave-—where did I know a Musgrave?” 

“We are from the North,” replied I. 

“ Well,” said he, ‘I was going to say, that I really wish I could find 
some one else to take your place in this voyage, for I do not much like 
your going.” ; 

ae Do, my dear father,” said Miss Trevannion, who was standing by 


“Hey! Miss Amy, what have you to do with it, I should like to 
know, and how can it concern you whether Mr. Musgrave goes or 
hot ?” 

“T said so, sir, beeause I know how you will feel his less for so long a 
period. You know how you did feel his loss before, and I do not wish to 
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see you working so hard, as you will have to do without his as. 


sistance. 

“ Well, that’s kindly t, Amy, at all events; but still I fear that 
Mr. Musgrave must go, and I must work by myself till he comes back ; 50 
it’s no use saying any more about it.” ) 

Amy sighed and made no reply. On the third day after this interview, 
every thing was ready, and on the following morning I was to sail. Mr, 
Trevannion had so many directions to give, and kept me so wholly with 
him, that I could hardly find time to to his daughter. However, it 
was agreed that as I was to sail at daylight, that she would see me after 
her father had gone to bed. Our meeting took place—need I say that it 
was atender one. We renewed our vows over and over again, and it was 
not till past midnight that [ tore myself away. Old Humphrey looked 
very knowingly at me when he let me out of the street-door. i slipped 
@ guinea in his hand and wished him good bye. I hastened on board of 
the S w Hawk, and desiring to be called before daylight, went down 
into the cabin. There | remained sitting at the-table, and thinking of 
Amy so long, that when the mate came down to wake me, he found that 
se still sitting there, having never been to bed during the whole of 

night. 

I rot from my reverie and hastened on deck to get the schooner 
under weigh. It was soon done, although we were, comparatively speak- 
ing, short-handed. There was a fine nese and lightened as she now 
was, the little vessel flew through the water. Liverpool was soon out of 
sight, and we were dashing down the Bristol Channel. 

“‘ She sails well now,” said I to the second mate, a very clever man, 
and much better educated than most seamen, for he could navigate, as 
well as being a first-rate seaman. 

“ Yes, sir, she walks fast. She is not too deep now,’ 
‘what a slaver she would make.” 

This man was not an Englishman, but a Brazilian Portuguese by birth, 
although he had long been out of his country. Having set her course, 
I went down below that I might indulge in my castle building more at 
my ease. The wind increased to a gale, but as it was from the northward, 
and bore us to our destination, it was welcomed. We soon crossed the 
Bay of Biscay, and were in more genial latitudes; and, after a rapid 
run of about four weeks, I found myself nearly in the latitude given to 
us of the river where the Amy was at anchor. I then hauled in for the 
shore, which was very low, and required being approached with caution. 
We saw some towering palm-trees at sunset, and then we hove to; the 
next day we again in, and having ascertained our exact latitude at 
noon, we found ourselves about four miles to the northward of the river's 
mouth. We shaped a course, and in two hours I made out the marks 
given for our guidance in the rough sketch of Captain Irving, and thus 
satisfied that I was right, ran directly for the mouth of the river. Cap- 
tain Irving was correct in saying it was difficult, for it was not until we 
were within a mile that we could find any opening; but at last we did, 
and at the same time perceived the masts of two vessels at some distance 
up the river. We stood in, and found that there was no bar at the river 
mouth, which was a very unusual circumstance on this coast. The sound- 
ings were gradual, and in an hour afterwards we anchored between the 
Amy and a fine schooner under British colours. Captain Irving recog- 
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: the Sparrow Hawk, and immediately i came on board. After the 
tations, he told me that his vessel was half laden, but that he 
waited for the articles he had sent for to enable him to complete his cargo. 
told him that I had them on board, and he should have them as soon 
as he sent his boats. He stated that no vessels, except those engaged in 
the slave-trade, had ever come into this river, and that they only brought 
the cloth and other articles usual in the trade; but that his assorted 
had astonished the people, and they were wild to possess things which 
they had never before seen. They had offered slaves in quantities, but 
finding that he would not take them in exchange, they had now brought 
down ivory and gold-dust. He told me how glad he was that I had 
come, as the river was very sickly, and was becoming more and more so 
every day; that out of twelve men he had y four down with 
fever. 

I inquired of him what that vessel was on the other side of us. He 
replied it was a Liverpool slave-trader, and that the captain appeared to 
be a very good sort of man. That he never indulged in liquor, nor 
was given to profane language. 

A few minutes afterwards the captain of the slaver came on board to 
pay his respects, and I asked him down in the cabin, and gave him beer 
and cheese, the two greatest luxuries in those climes. He appeared, as 
Captain Irving stated, a 4A ep well-behaved, serious person, which 
I was rather surprised at. en we repaired on deck, I observed, as the 
vessel was close to us, that there were two very large dogs on board, who, 
at the sight of the captain bayed furiously. He told me that they were 
Cuba bloodhounds, and that he never went on shore without them, as 
they were the most faithful and courageous animals, and he considered 


_ 


that he was safer with them than with half a dozen armed men. Shortl 


afterwards Captain Irving and he both took leave. As there were sti 
some hours of daylight, Captain Irving sent his boats for the goods, and 
after that, as the evening fell, I went down below, as Captain Irving re- 
quested I would do, and by no means remain on deck after sundown, as it 
was extremely unhealthy. 

On the following day Captain Irving went on shore with his goods 
and trafficked most favourably. Indeed, as we afterwards found out, he 
had “wnorter in exchange more ivory than his vessel would hold, besides 
much gold-dust. The day after I went on shore with Captain Irving to 
call upon the king, as he called himself. He was seated in front of a 
hut made of palmetto leaves, with a lace coat on, but no other garment 
whatever, so that he made a curious appearance. After a little conversa- 
tion, I went away, and hearing that the slaver was taking her cargo on 
board, about a hundred yards farther up, I walked in that direction. The 
élaves were brought down in about twenty ata time, all of them fastened 
by the neck to a long bamboo pole, which confined them altogether. 
One string of them had been sent down and put in the boat, and another 
was standing ready for embarkation ; when as I cast my eyes over them 
‘and commiserated their misery, I observed a female who I thought I had 
seen before. I looked again, and behold it was Whyna, the princess 
who had been so kind to me in my captivity. I went up to her and 
touched her on the shoulder. She turned round, as well as the lashing 
to the pole would permit her, and on seeing me gave a faint scream. 
Without ceremony I took out my knife and released her, and led her 
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Sar chaps of the Uclivery of the slave erry Men pce oe. 

ves was ? ran up to 
me, ishi ie igh thee ba Blo conptier Uttar dedesenlae, “rio wes 
_ on shore, and who had witnessed what I had done, saluted him with a 
kick in the stomach which made him quiet enough. In few words I told 
the captain of the slaver that I was once in captivity, and this woman 
had befriended me, requesting him to name his price and I would wil- 


tingly pay it. 
“ It’s not worth mentioning, sir,” replied he, “women are as c 
as dirt, take her in welcome.” a 

* Not so,” replied I, “I must pay for her ransom.” 

“ Well then, sir,” said he, “Iam in great want of a telescope, you 
have one on board, will you let me have it ?” 

“ Most certainly,” replied-I, “and many thanks into the bargain.” 

I lifted up the poor creature, who was sadly emaciated and weak, and 
led her to the boat of the Amy and put her in. “apm Irving’ came 
down, and we returned on board. It was with great difficulty that, after 
I had given the poor creature some refreshment, which she was really in 
need of, that I could recollect sufficient of her language to make myself 
understood by her, but by degrees words came to my memory, and as she 
spoke I recovered them. As well as I could make her out the warriors 
had risen against the king on account of his barbarity and had cut him to 
pieces ; and that all his wives and servants had been sold as slaves. I pro- 
mised her that she should not be a slave, but should come to my country 
and be taken care of. 

She kissed my hands, and as she smiled her thanks she reminded me of 
the Whyna of former times. I did not, however, think it advisable that 
she should come on board of the schooner, and I requested Captain 
Irving to take charge of her, and let her want for nothing, telling him 
that I intended that she should go home in his vessel. ‘He willingly 
consented, and I hailed the schooner for a boat and went on deck. 
Whyna followed, but I told her I was obliged to go on board of the 
schooner, and that she had better go and lie down. _As she probably 
thought that the Amy was my vessel, and that I was going away on a visit, 
she complied with my request, and went down with Captain Irving, who 
led her into a state-room which was not occupied. 

As soon as I arrived on board the schooner, I sent the telescope which 
the captain of the slaver had begged for. Whyna had said to me, “I 
shall be your slave now,” evidently expecting that she was to remain with 
me, but that I could not consent to. Miss Trevannion had heard from 
me my adventures when in captivity, and I would not.on that account 
allow Whyna to be in the same vessel with me. The next day Captain 
Irving came on board to tell me that he had two more men down with the 
fever, and that he wished I could give them some assistance in getting his 
eargo on board, which I did, and before night the Amy-was loaded up to 
the hatchways, and there still remained a considerable number of ele- 

ts’ teeth on shore in the hut where he received them. I therefore 
termined, as his crew were evidently sickening fast, that he should sail 
immediately, and that I would take the remainder of the ivory on board 
of the schooner and follow him, giving him a rendezvous to wait at until I 
joined him, that we — proceed home in company. That night three 
more of his men were 
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living on board aptain Irving weighed at day- 
i on ot heen nile oul of teasiont and an lee Neh 
clear of such an unhealthy I manned my 
for the ivory that was left. 1 found that it would take the the 
day to embark it, as we had to go two miles further up the river than the 
of water would permit the vessel to do; for the ivory was in a hut 

dose to the king’s house. I had sent off four boat-loads, and it being 
then noon, I went off with the fifth myself, that I might get. my dinner, 
leaving the second mate to attend on shore, and taking the first mate with 
me who messed in the cabin. As we werein the middle of the stream the 
boat struck against a stump of a tree, as we supposed, and knocked so 
a hole in the bow that she began to fill. I immediately ordered oe 
to pull for the nearest point, which was on the opposite side of the river, 
that we might ground the boat to prevent her eo 

The first mate, who was a very active man, finding that the elephants’ 
teeth prevented his reaching the bow of the boat, and stuffing into it 
some oakum which he had found in the stern sheets, sounded with the 
boat-hook, and finding that there was not more than three feet of water 
where we were pulling, jumped over the bows to push the oakum into the 
hole ; but the poor w had not been a few seconds in the water, when 
he gave a shriek, and we perceived that a large shark had snapped him 
in two. This was a sad mishap, and the men, terrified, pulled as hard 
as they could, while two of them baled out the boat, to gain the shore, 


: 
&, 


- for we knew what fate awaited us if we sunk in the river. With great 


exertion we succeeded, running her up among the canes, which grew 
on that side of the river so thick that it was difficult to force your way 
through them. 

We landed up to our knees in mud, and, throwing out the ivory, we 
found that a whole plank was rent out, and that it was impossible to 
repair our boat; and: we were hidden by the canes from those who 
could have assisted us, had they known that we required their assistance, 
and we had no possible means of communication. At last I thought that 
if I could force my way through the canes to the point down the river, I 
could hail and make signals for assistance ; and, desiring the men to re- 
main by the boat, I set off upon my expedition. At first I got on prett 
well, as there were little through the canes, made, as I Sas 
by the natives ; and, although I was often up to my knees in thick black 
mud, I continued to get on pretty fast; but at last the canes grew so 
thick that I could hardly force my way through them, and it was a work 
of excessive labour. Still I vered, expecting each second that I 
should arrive at the banks of the river, and be rewarded for my fatigue; 
but the more I laboured the worse it appeared to be, and at last I became 
worn out with fatigue, and quite bewildered. I then tried to find my way 
back, and was equally unsuccessful, and I sat down with any thing but 

t thoughts in my mind. I calculated that I had been two hours 
in making this attempt, and was now quite puzzled how to proceed. I 
bitterly lamented my rashness, now that it was too late. 
_ Having reposed a little, I resumed my toil, and was os after an 
hour's exertion, compelled, from fatigue, to sit down in the deep black 
x2 
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mud. Another respite from toil, and another hour or more of exertion, 
and I gave myself up for lost. The day was evidently fast closing in— 
the li was not near so bright as it had been ; and I knew that 
a night passed in the miasma of the cane was death. At last it became 
darker and darker. There could not be an hour of daylight remaining. I 
determined upon one more struggle, and, reeking as I was with perspiration 





and faint with fatigue, I rose again, and was forcing my way through the 
thickest of the canes, when I a deep growl, and saintlod a large 
panther not twenty from me. It was on the move as well as I was, 


attempting to force his way through the canes, so astocome tome. [| 
retreated him as fast as I could, but he gained slowly on. me, and 
my strength was fast exhausting. I thought I heard sounds at a dis- 
tance, and they became more and more distinct ; but what.they were, my 
fear and my struggles probably prevented me from making out. My 
eyes were fixed upon the fierce animal who a or vv of me, and [ 
now thanked that the canes were so thick and impassable ; still the 
animal evidently gained ground—until it was not more than five yards 
from me, dashing and springing at the canes, and tearing them aside 
with his teeth. 

The sounds were now nearer, and I made them out to be the howling 
of other animals. A moment’s pause, and I thought it was the baying 
of dogs ; and I then thought that I must have arrived close to where the 
schooner laid, and that I heard the baying of the bloodhounds. At last 
I could do no more, and I dropped, exhausted and almost senseless, in 
the mud. I recollect hearing the crashing of the canes, and then a 
savage roar, and then yells, sal growls, and struggles, and fierce conten- 
tion—but I had fainted. 

I must now inform the reader that about an hour after I had left the 
boat the captain of the slaver was pulling up the river, and was hailed by 
our men in ourlong-boat. Perceiving them on shore on that side of the 
river, and that they were in distress, 3 pulled towards them, and they 
told him what had happened, and that an hour previous-I had left the 
boat to force my way sheen the cane brakes, and they had heard nothing 
of me since. 

‘Madness !” cried he. “He is a lost man. Stay till I come back 
from the schooner.” 

He went back to the schooner, and taking two of his crew, who, were 
ne and his two bloodhounds, into the boat, he returned immediately, 
and as soon as he landed he put the bloodhounds on my track, and sent 
the negroes on with them. They had followed me in all my windings, for 
it appeared that I had travelled in every direction, and had come up with 
me just as I had sunk with exhaustion, and the panther was so close upon 
me. The bloodhounds had attacked the panther, and this was the noise 
which sounded in my ears, as I laid stupified and at the mercy of the 
wild beast. The panther was not easily, although eventually, overcome, 
and the black men coming up, had found me and borne me in a state of 
insensibility on board of the Sparrow Hawk. The fever had come on 
me, and it was not till three weeks afterwards that I recovered my senses, 
when I learnt what I have now told to the reader, and much more, which 
Tam about to make him acquainted with. 

When I recovered my senses, I found myself in the cabin of the 
Sparrow Hawk. For some hours I was confused and wandering, but I 
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rallied from time to time, till I could at last recognise the beams and carlines 
over myhead. I was too weak to move, and I continued to lie on ‘my 
back till I again fell asleep ; how long I do not know, but it must have 
been for many hours, and then when I awoke I found myself much 


I could now turn on my bed, and doing so I perceived a young man 
of the name of Ingram by my side in a doze, with his eyes shut. I 
called him in a faint voice, and he started up. 

“T have been very ill,” said I, “have I not ?” 

* Yes, sir, indeed you have.” 

“T have been trying to recollect all about it, but I cannot as yet.” 

-\ “It’s not worth remembering, sir,” replied he. “ Do you wish any 
thing to drink ?” 

“No,” replied I. 

“Then you had better go to sleep again. 

“T cannot do that. I Feel as if I should like to get up. Where is Mr. 
Thompson? I must see him,” 

“Mr. Thompson, sir,” replied he, “don't you recollect ?” 

“ What ?” 

“ Why, sir, he was bitten in two by a shark.” 

“ Shark !” this was the key-note required, and my memory returned. 
“ Yes, yes, I recollect now all, all. I recollect the panther and the cane 

es. How was I preserved ?” 

“ The bloodhounds killed the panther, and you were brought on board 
insensible, and have been in a raging fever ever since.” ; 

‘‘ It must be so,” replied I, collecting my senses after a few moments 
of thought. ‘It must be so. How long have I been ill ?” 

“ This is the twenty-first day.” 

“The twenty-first day,” cried I. ‘‘Is it possible? Are none of 
the men ill ?” 

. “No, sir, they are all well.” 

“But I hear the water against the bends. Are we not still at 
anchor.” 

“No, sir, the second mate got the schooner under weigh as he found 
‘you were so ill.”’ 

“eaneny I have been ill twenty-one days. Why we must be near 
me ?” 

“We expect to make the land in a few days,” sir, gn Ingram. 

“Thank Heaven for all its mercies,” said I. ‘1 never expected to 
he England again. But what a bad smell there is. What, can 
it ” 

“I suppose it is the bilge water, sir,” replied Ingram. People 
who are ill and weak always are annoyed by it ; but I think, sir, if you 
an take a little gruel, and then go to sleep again, it would be 

tter.” . 

“ Well, I fear I am not very strong, and talking so much has done me 
no good. I think I could take a little gruel.” 

“Then, sir, I’ll go and get some made, and be back very soon.” 

“Do, Ingram, and tell Mr. Olivarez, that I would speak to him.’ 

“* Yes, I will,” replied the man, and he left the state-room. 

I waited some time listening for the arrival of the second mate, and 
then I thought that I heard odd noises in the hold before the bulk-head 
of the state-room in which I was lying, but I was still very weak, and 
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head swam. After a time Ingram came down with the gruel, into 

ch he put some sugar and a spoonful of rum to flavour it as he said. 
He it tome, and I drank it all, for I had an appetite ; but whether 
it was that I was very weak, or the rum he put in was more than he said, it 
is certain that I had given him back the bason than I felt so drowsy 
that Scum Gwar from bien, ond Was seen in in 

This Ingram was a young man who been apprenticed to an 
apothecary, and had taken to the sea. He was well educated, and a very 
merry fellow, and I had chosen him as one who could attend upon me in 
the cabin, and at the same time be otherwise useful if required, as he was 
a very good seaman, and very active. When I awoke again I felt con- 
vinced that I must have slept through the night, as it was broad day- 
light, as before, but Ingram was not by my bed side. There was no 
bell in the sap Cad “e I was wee to await his coming. — 
much stronger than the day before, and now propesed getting out o 
Qs soon as ee should ies down into the cabin. — remembered 
that the second mate had not come down to me, and heard noises 
and murmurings in the hold as I had the day before, which surprised 
me, and | became more anxious for the return of Ingram. At 
yet he came, and I told him that I had been awake more than an 

our. 

* How do you feel yourself, sir ?” said he. 

Quite strong. I should like to get upand dress. Perhaps I may be 
able to get on deck for a quarter of an hour.” 

*T think,” replied he, “ that you had better wait, and hear what I have 
to tell you, sir, I would not tell you yesterday, because I thought it 
would be too much for you; but as I see you are really better to-day, I 
must say that I have strange things to tell you.” 

“ Indeed?” cried I, with surprise. “ Strange things. By the by, why 
did not Olivares come to me yesterday ?” 

**T will explain all to you, sir, if you will lie down and listen to what! 
have to say, and take the news quietly.” 

* Very well, Ingram, I will doso. Now pray go on.” 

* You were brought on board in a state of ome and insensibility by 
the captain of the slaver. He said as he lifted you over the side that 

u were a dead man. We all thought the same, and you were taken 

own into the cabin with that persuasion on the part af the whole crew. 
Your delirium and fever increased, and every hour it was expected that 
you would give up the ghost. Now, sir, two days afterwards the slaver 
sailed with his cargo, and we were left alone in the river. Olivares, who 
of course commanded, talked to the men. He said that you were as 
good as dead already, and that he thought that this was a fair opportu- 
nity for their making money. He that the ivory still on 
shore should be changed for slaves, which he said the ne would 
y do, and that we should run with our cargo to the Braails. He 

said that it was useless our remaining in the river, as we should all lose 
our lives in the same way that you had done, and that he thought a 
commanding the schooner he knew what would best please the owner, 
who had long employed vessels in the slave-trade, and would not be sorry 
to find that we had run a cargo, and would reward them all liberally. 
That this would be an excuse to leave the river immediately, where 4s 
otherwise they would have to wait till you recovered or died, and by that 
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“ Yes, perfectly. Go on, Ingram.” 

“ Well, sir, the men did not perceive what he was about, and replied 
that so long as they left the river they did not care how soon, and that it 
was better that we should take a of slaves at all events, for Olivares 
was in command now, and they sh do as he ordered them. I made 
no reply, indeed Olivarez never Soe the question to me. Well, sir, the 
ivory was soon exchanged for slaves, who are now on board, and it is 
the slaves whom you have smelt and complained of. We received on board 
140, and provisions sufficient with what we had, and having taken in all 
the water we could below and on deck, we made sail out of the river, and 
have since steered for the Brazils.” 

* But Olivarez has taken a most unwarrantable responsibility,” said I ; 
and one that he shall answer for.” aM, 

“ Stop, sir,” replied I “vou have only heard the first part of 
the Sry. Whantwe iid Wedel none days at on Olivarez, who dashdiosh 
talking to the men, one by one and apart, called them together, and 
said, it was an opportunity not to be lost, that they had possession of 
the vessel, and he owner would never have a clue to where she had 
gone, and that now was the time to take possession of her for them- 
selves, and employ her in the slave-trade on their own account. That 
sailing so fast, nothing could overhaul her or board her, and, therefore, 
they were free from danger. He then proposed that he should command 
and navigate, and receive one-half of the profits, and that the other 
half should be divided among the crew—the expense of the provisions, 
&e,, being paid out of it previous to their sharing and making a cal- 
culation, a showed them chat every vores would be worth about 100/. 
@ man after all expenses were ene e crew consented at once to the 
terms—all but me ; and when he me, my answer was, that I would 
consent to nothing while you were yet alive. I said that, because I was 
afraid that they would murder me, or throw me overboard.” 

“Go on, Ingram; go on, and let me hear it all at once.” 

“Then you will soon be freed from your difficulty,” said Olivares. 

“¢T do not know that, sir,’ I replied, ‘for 1 think Mr. Musgrave may 
get over it.’ 

‘« ¢Indeed,” he returned, ‘ well, then, so much the worse for him.’ 

“ As he, Olivares, said this, the whole of the crew, to do them justice, 
cried out, that there should be no murder, for if there was, they not only 
would have nothing to do with the affair, but would make it known at 
the first port to which they came. That you had always been a kind, 
good officer, and were too brave a man to et ne 

“ «Well, my men,’ said Olivarez, ‘I never had an idea of the kind, 
and I promise you, if he lives through it, there shall be no murder ; 
I will put him on shore at the first port we arrive at, but in such a way 
as to secure our safety—that we must look to.’ 
es 0 men said, that that was all right, and then they all agreed to 
jon oe 

“*And Ingram,’ said Olivares, ‘ what do you say?” 

e ‘What I said before,’ I replied; ‘that as long as Mr. Musgrave lives 
I will come to no agreement whatever.’ 4 
*« Well,’ said Olivares, ‘it is but postponing your decision; I know that 
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you will joinus. So now, my lads, as we're all agreed, we may as well 
go to dinner.’” 

“The scoundrel shall pay for this,” cried I. 

“Hush, sir, hush, I pray; say nothing, but wait patiently and see 
— turns up. be: are not yet at Rio, soe when we are, we may be able 
to do something, but eve ing d upon keeping quiet, for if the 
ro become alarmed, they er ea a to Kill Pe to save them- 
selves.” : 

‘¢ That is very true, Ingram,” replied I. ‘“ Leave me now for half an 
hour, I want to be alone.” } 

You may imagine, my dear madam, my agitation at hearing this 
intelligence. I who had thought that I was within a few days’ sail 
of Liverpool to be there received by my cherished Amy, to find 
myself in the hands of pirates, and close to the Brazils with a cargo 
of. slaves; which they, or rather Olivarezy had-taken in the vessel to Rio 
that he might not be discovered; for he might have found a better mart 
for his live cargo. And then what would be the anxiety of Amy and her 
father when I was not heard of ? It would be supposed that the schooner 
was upset in a squall, and all hands had perished. Excited and angry as I 
was, I felt the truth of what Ingram said, and that it was necessary to 
be quiet. Perhaps I might by that means not only preserve my life, but 
again find myself in my own country. When In returned, I asked 
him if Olivarez knew that I was better, and had recovered my reason. 
He replied that he did, but that he had told him I was so weak that I 
could hardly recover. 

“That is well,” said I; “keep him in that belief as long as you 
can.” 

He now offered me more gruel, which I took, and I believe that he put 
an opiate in it, for shortly after I had taken it, I again felt drowsy, and 
was soon fast asleep. 1 awoke sooner than before, for it was night, and 
I heard the voice of Olivarez on deck; from what I gathered land was 
in sight, and I heard him order the schooner to be hove to. In the morn- 
ing Ingram came down in the cabin, bringing me some breakfast, which 
I ate heartily, for I was recovering fast, and had become quite ravenous. 

“ Land is in sight,” said I. | 

“Yes, sir, it is; but we are many miles to the northward of Rio, I 
understand, for Olivarez knows the coast well. We shall not be in to-day, 
if we are to-morrow.” 

“I feel quite strong now,” replied I, “and I want to get up.” 

“Do so, sir,” said he; “but if you hear any one coming down the 
ladder, get into bed again.” 

With Ingram’s assistance I dressed myself, and went into the cabin. I 
reeled as I walked, but as soon as I felt the full breeze from the stern 
ports, I was revived, and in an hour I could walk quite strong. 

“ Have you heard any more,” inquired I of Ingram. 

“Olivarez asked me this morning how you were. I replied that you 
were recovering fast.” 

“¢ Very well,’ said he, ‘ you will share his fate whatever it may be, 
since you have been so careful of him, and have put us in such a dilemma; 
but I'll contrive to di of you both.’ 

“1 made no reply, sir, as I knew that would only irritate him.” 

‘You did right, Ingram ; a few days will decide our fate. I do not 
think-that he dares to murder us.” 
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_- “Nor do I think he wishes it, if he can be clear of us with safety to 
himself,” replied Ingram. 

Two days more passed away, and then Ingram told me that we were a 
few miles from the town, and should soon be at an anchor. 

“Go softly,” replied I, “and tell me what is going on.” 

He went up the ladder, but soon came down again, saying, “ We are 
locked in, sir. 

I was very much annoyed at this, but it could not be helped—our only 
remedy was patience—but I must confess that I was in a state of great 
anxiety. We heard the anchor let go, and boats came on board, after 
which all was silent for the night. The next morning we heard them 
open the hatches, and the slaves ordered upon deck. The day was 

in landing them. I was ravenously hungry, and asked In 

whether they intended to starve us. He went up the ladder to call for 
victuals, when he found on the upper step of the ladder a large vessel full 
of water and some cooked provisions, which had probably been put there 
during the night. There was enough to last two or three days. The 
next day passed and no one came near us, and I had some thoughts of 
dropping out of the stern ports and attempting to swim on shore ; but 
Ingram, who had put his eal out of them as far as he could, told me 
that we must be at some distance from the shore, and that there were 
several sharks playing round the stern, as is always the case with vessels 
laden with slaves. 

The next morning, however, put an end to our suspense, for the com- 

ion was unlocked, and Olivarez, accompanied by four Portuguese, came 
‘down into the cabin. He spoke to them in Portuguese, and they ad- 
vanced, and seizing Ingram and me by thi collar, led us up the ladder. 
I would have expostulated, but of course could not make myself under- 
stood. Olivarez, however, said, 

“ Resistance is useless, Mr. Musgrave; all you have to do is to 
quietly with these men. As soon as the schooner has sailed, you will a 
released.” 

“ Well,” replied I, “it may be so, Olivarez ; but mark my words, you 
will repent this, and I shall see you on a gibbet.” 

“T trust the wood is not yet out of the ground,” replied he; “but I 
cannot waste any more woe with you.” 

“He then spoke to the Portuguese, who appeared to be government 
officers of some kind, and they led us to the gangway ; we went into the 
boat, and they pulled to the shore. 

“ Were can they be taking us, Ingram ?” said I. 

“Heaven knows, sir, but we shall find out.” 

I attempted to speak to the officers, but they cried “ Silentio,” 
which word I fully understood to mean “silence,” and finding that I 
could not induce them to hear me, I said no more. We landed at a 
jetty, and were then led through the streets to a large square. On one 
side of it was a heavy building, to which they directed their = The 
door was opened for us, and we were led in. A paper was produced by 
our conductors, and was apparently copied into a book, after which they 
went away, leaving us with the people who had received us, and who, 
by their appearance, I knew to be gaolers. | 

“ Of what crime am I accused ?” inquired J. 

No reply was given, but two of the subordinates took us away, un- 
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locked a massive door, and thrust us into a large court-yard, full of men 


of every colour. 

“ Well,” said I, as the door closed upon us, “we are in gaol at all 
events; but the question now is, shall we be released as Olivarez 
vest is bard to say,” roplio Th he 

“Tt is to say,” replied Ingram. ‘‘ The question is, what gaol is 
this? Could we find any one who could speak English, we might find 
out.” : 

Several of those around us had come towards us to examine us, and 
then left us, when, as we were conversing, a negro came up, and hearing 
what we said, addressed us in English. 

“‘ Massa want one to speak English—I speak English—some long 
while on board English vessel.” 

“ Well, then, my good fellow,” said I, “can you tell us what this gaol 
is, and what prisoners are confined here for ?”’ ~ 

“‘ Yes, massa, every body know that, suppose he live at Rio. This 
gaol for people that go dig diamonds.” 

“‘ How do you mean ?” 

“Mean! massa—people sent here to work in diamond mines all life 
long till they die. Keep ’em here till hab plenty to send up all at one 
time. Then guard take them up the country, and they go dig and 
wash for diamond. Suppose you find very big diamond, you go free. 
Suppose not, den you die there.” 

“ Merciful Heavens !” cried I to Ingram, “ then we are condemned as 
slaves to the mines.” 

“ Yes,” replied Ingram with asigh. “ Well, it’s better than working 
in the quicksilver mines. At all events, we shall have fresh air.” 

“Fresh air without liberty,” cried I, clasping my hands. 

“Come, sir, courage, we do not yet know our fate. Perhaps we may, 
as Olivarez said, be allowed to go free after the schooner sails.”’ 

I shook my head, for I was convinced otherwise. 








THE CALM. 
BY J. E. CARPENTER. 


Att day! all night! again all day, 
Upon the wave our vessel lay ; 
Becalm’d upon the silent deep, 
The lazy hull seem’d hush’d in sleep ; 
The gray shark bared his slimy side, 
We shudder'd as we saw him glide, 
Around our prow and on our lee, 
All noiseless in that glassy sea. 
And we pray’d for the wind, for its wild alarm, 
Less terrible was than that death-like calm. 
Upon the deep no wind, no wave 
To lift us in our living grave, 
For such our vessel seem’d to be 
Upon that weary, desert sea ; 
We marked the helmsman’s cheek grow pale, 
What sound was that ?—what stirs fa sail! 
The breeze—the breeze—we hear them now, 
The ripples on our vessel’s , 
Oh! bless’d is the wind, for its wild alarm, 
Less terrible seems than that death-like calm. 
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TOWN VERSUS COUNTRY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “PETER PRIGGINS.” 


“Ce qu’on apprend dés le berceau, dure jusques au tombeau.”—Oxp Pro- 
VERB. 


Cuap. LI. 


“ I do not see why I should, and what is more, I will not ;” said Jack 
Hatton, as he flung a book, whieh he had been endeavouring to read, 
from one side of his room to the other. 

“ Will not do what?” asked his friend, Perey Bolton, looking up at 
him, and holding in suspense a pack of cards on which he had been prac- 
tising some ingenious manceuvres. 

« Risk being plucked, merely for the sake of having A. B. tacked to 
my name in the Cambridge Calendar. How I do hate Euclid! and, 
moreover, of what possible service to me will a degree be ?” 

“Cela depend,” answered his friend, resuming his manceuvres with 
the cards. ‘‘ How do you mean to play the great game of life?—Tell 
me that, and I will paca! 0 your lem. There are not many moves on 
the cards that I am unacquainted with, as you know.” 

“If you mean to ask me what profession I intend to follow, I answer 

at once—none. I have been used to a quiet country life from my 
cradle; and as I am my own master, and have the means for pursuing it 
omy grave, I do uot see why I should not do so.” 

“ What may be the amount of those means?’ asked Percy. 

“ T have three hundred a year, clear of all incumbrances ; a snug cot- 

, and as neat a little farm as is to be found in Wiltshire, or any 
county,” said Jack. 

Percy smiled, as he shook his head and declared the amount to be a 
pretty little stake to begin with; but far too inconsiderable to justify him 
m giving up the game upon it. 

“Your habits and mine are so essentially different, that you cannot 
understand my position,” said Jack Hatton; “one hundred pounds in 
my hands would go further than a thousand in yours.” 

“ I should not be inclined to agree with you, did I not detest arguing 
a point; but as I have a strong belief in fate or destiny, whichever you 

ease to term it, I will settle the question for you by an appeal to these 

e-tellers,” said Perey Bolton, as he sh the pack and placed it 
before his friend. ‘“ Now cut these cards. If a red one turns up, you 
have my permission to cut college, and bury yourself in the county of 
Wilts, and be as dull therein as Old Sarum itself.” 

Jack Hatton lifted a card and showed it. “ Rouge gagne,” said Percy 
Bolton; and, in the course of the day, the young man, who had set his 
fortune on the cut, took his name off the books of his college, his leave of 
his tutor and friends, and his place on the box of the mail-coach. 

Bolton went to the inn with him to see him off, and, in spite of 
sed reliance on fate or destiny, confessed to himself that e re- 
his friend in the light of a fool, who was throwing away a good 
in the great game of life. 
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Jack Hatton—for, like most good-natured men, he had always been 
called by his nickname—was just twenty-two when he quitted Cam. 

idge. He was a fair scholar, as far as classic lore was concerned, but 
he detested mathematics, and, from having been educated at a public 
school, where the preliminary step, arithmetic, was despised as necessary 
for commercial pursuits only, believed himself to be incapable of conquer- 
ing the difficulties of the ars mathematica. That he tried to do it, is 
true, and, had he been compelled to persevere in the trial, he might have 
succeeded ; but being possessed of that dangerous drawback to perse- 
verance, a small independency, as we have seen, he threw away his books, 
and left college, without having accomplished the object for which he 
had entered—the attainment of a degree. 

He had formed a friendship with Percy Bolton at the school to which 
they had been admitted on the same day; and although their disposi- 
tions and pursuits were essentially incompatible, their intimacy continued 
when they became brother collegians. Hatton was a great rower, and 
very fond of angling, in all its branches; consequently he was always to 
be found on the river or the river’s brink. Bolton looked upon rowing 
as a species of galley-slavery, and entertained much the same opinion of 
a stick-string-and-worm man, as the great lexicographer is reputed to 
have done. Jack, moreover, painted a little and loved poetry; both of 
which pursuits, Percy thought proofs of effeminacy, and a sad waste of 
that time which ought to evoted to riding after a strong smelling 
animal, called a fox, driving tandem, shuffling “ the books,” and rattling 
the dice-box, and “‘ the bones.” ‘ 

Although their. pursuits were so essentially different, and they had 
many an argument as to which were the most pleasant and proper, still 
they never quarrelled on the subject, but rubbed on together as happily 
and as cozily—to use their own school term—as we often see gentlemen 
and ladies contrive to do who have married each other, though not fac 
similes, either in temper or inclination. When, then, Hatton left Cam- 
mr X so suddenly and unexpectedly, Bolton-felt that he had parted with 
a valuable and loved companion, and resolved not to lose sight of him, 
but resume his intimacy with him so soon as he should have accomplished 
his career at the university. In this intention he was, at that time, sin- 
cere, and several letters passed between them ; but upon quitting Cam- 
bridge, Bolton started for a tour on the continent, and the correspon- 
dence was suddenly broken off on his part ; and, by the allurements of 
Paris and the other continental cities which he visited, the image of the 
friend of his youth was obliterated. 

We must just pause to see the sort of life that Jack Hatton led at his 
little farm in Wilts for some years after he quitted Cambridge, which 
afforded as great a contrast to the life led by his former companion as 
can well be conceived. 

The Dale Farm, as its name will suggest, was seated in one of those 
deep and difficult-to-be-discovered dips which intersect the lofty, wild, 
sheep-covered downs of the West of England. The cottage stood in the 
midst of a village, which boasted of some half-a-dozen small farm buildings 
and residences, a few labourers’ huts, the shop, a church and parsonage, 
and, of course, a public-house, honoured with the name.of an inn; al 
down from the Combe, or hollow space between two ‘high hills, above 1t 
flowed a bright clear stream, which forced its bubbling, boiling, tortuous 
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way, through green banks covered here and there with stunted thorn- 
sa willows, and straggling alders, and turned several minia- 
ture mill-wheels in its course, before it entered the meadows of the Dale 
Farm, and formed, what might be called a respectable trout-stream. 

We have before alluded to Hatton’s fondness for angling, and, as he 
had this well-stocked stream to himself—by consent of the villagers, who 
hated fishing, although they did not hate the fish when presented to 
them by the fisherman—it is not to be wondered at, that he passed much 
of his time on its banks. Trout-fishing, however, does not last all the 

round, so Jack, although he was not much of a shot, nor much of a 
Kimrod, took out a licence to kill partridges, and hunted with a ves 
bouring pack of beagles. Thus, with his in-door pursuits and a round of 
visits limited to a circuit of some fifteen miles, and a due reciprocation of 
them at his own hospitable but frugal table, he contrived to make out his 
time in a way highly satisfactory to himself. 

The Dale Farm did not own a mistress. Jack was a bachelor, and by 
choice. He could have married had he pleased; for more than one lady 
had looked kindly on him. He thought, however, that his income was, 
like the goose, of which the reader may have heard, “ sufficient for one, 
but not enough for two.” Moreover, he was waited upon by an aged 

le who had lived with him and his parents for the greater portion of 
their lives, and although they suited him very well, he thought that if a 
lady took upon herself the management of his affairs, as Mistress Hatton, 
she might wish to pension them off, and replace them by a pair of younger 
and smarter domestics. It is possible that he might have had a vision, 
and dreamed of receiving hints about the rheumatic tendency of fly-fish- 
Dg, the danger of guns bursting, or of a fall from his horse, but, espe- 

ially, of the unpleasant odour arising from painting in oils—certain it is, 
however, that he eschewed matrimony, and was regarded as a confirmed 


bachelor. 


Cuap. II. 


_ * Here’s a ’pistle wi’ a dab o’ black wax on un, and framed in black 
like an old pictur! Wonder who'ts from!” said Samuel Digby, the 
gtoom, gardener, and garg¢on of the Dale Farm, as he turned and twisted 
oe a letter which bore evident marks of being the messenger of bad 
. And what is't to thee who’ts from, Mister Curious?” asked his 
wife, snatching it out of his hand, and examining it as well as she could. 

“ Give it to me,” said Jack Hatton—for this dialogue between his ser- 
vants took place in his parlour—‘‘ and rely upon it, Mary, if its contents 
at all concern you or your husband, you shall know them.” 

“There, do go along, Mister Inquisitive ; the pony wants his oats 
nearly as bad as you wants to know who ter letter's from,” said Mary, 
giving Master Digby a push towards the door, for which he looked 
pitchforks at her, but obeyed her slowly and reluctantly. 

Mrs. Digby, having thus got rid of i husband, pretended to be very 
busy in placing the breakfast things on the tray previously to their re- 
moval, but although “the things” consisted merely of one cup and 
saucer, one plate, and one of every other necessary, the job occupied her 
until her master had finished reading the letter which had excited her 
Curiosity, 
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“ Who's dead?” said to her master, as he carefully refolded the 
letter, and threw himself in his arm-chair. “ Some one is, I know, 
but, Lord! What's the use of looking glum about it? We mun all die, 
sa wd tat = y oped. Sorin ae i 

“ Put a few things in my portmanteau, ur husband to put 
the horse to the gig; Senek ier baiienions feertiens dia? seid Sete, 

“* Who's dead ?” replied . | 

“ Make haste, if you please, Mary ; or I shall not be in time to meet 
the coach,” said the master. 

“‘ Half-a-dozen shirts'll be enough, I suppose; but—who ts dead ” 
said the maid, or rather the waiting-woman. 

“ Plenty,” said Jack, “ but do not forget to include a suit of black.” 

‘¢ And a white neckercher in course ; for, if you're agoing to the funeral 
of Mr. or Mrs.—but who ts dead?” said Mary, and so earnestly, that 
Jack Hatton, who, upon such occasions, was in the habit of punishing the 
old lady by not gratifying her curiosity, could not help telling her that 
the letter had. just received, informed hin of the death of an aged 
woman who was distantly related to him. 

“ What was her name ?” said Mary. 

Jack had a great mind to be in « passion and decline telling her the 
name of the defunct female ; but, _ second thoughts, he did not deem 
it worth his while, so he disclosed the secret. 

“ And where did she live, and how old was she ?” asked Mary. 

Jack thought it best to give a short statement of all he knew of the 
departed, and then Mary, as if satisfied with the success of her perseve- 
rance, lifted the tray, and seemed as if she was about to execute her 
master’s orders, and forward his departure ; but before she had closed 
the door behind her, she turned round, and popping her head into the 
room, inquired—“ Has she left ’e any thing ?” 

* Confound it!” said Jack, “ but I must, I suppose—well— yes.” 

* And how much is it?” asked Mary. 

“ Oh, no money—only a mourning-ring as a memorial of her,” groaned 
out her master. 

“ Then I’d never go to the expense of seeing of her buried, I’m sure,” 
said Mary. “ Was she rich ?—Who’s to have her money ?—Was it in 
the per cents ?” 

Jack Hatton, good-tempered as he was and all-accustomed to his 
housekeeper’s humour, could not stand this. He stamped upon the floor, 
uttered a very naughty word, and bade her leave the room immediately. 

Mary was so surprised at hearing her master swear, and at seeing him 
in a passion, that she dropped the tray and smashed its contents. 

Jack was delighted; for he knew that the mishap would annoy the 
careful and frugal old woman ; so, telling her to “pick up the pieces,” 
he made his way past her, and ordered his gig to be got ready, and 
packed up his clothes himself. 

But Jack’s annoyances were not yet ended. No sooner had he taken 
the reins and commenced his drive to the Devizes, where he was to meet 
the Bath coach “ up,” than Master Samuel Digby, who had not had time 
to communicate with his wife upon the subject, began to question his 
master about “the dear departed.” It was impossible to escape—as 
twelve miles of bad roads were before him ; so, knowing that it must be 
done, Jack gave the old man all the information that he required. 
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« An old screw !” said Digby, “‘ What's the good of a ring ? Blowed 
if I shuts the shutters or draws down the blinds for such as she!” 
~ Jack, however, who had omitted, through hurry, to give the orders 
necessary upon such melancholy occasions, insisted that the moment Sam 
returned home, he should cause his wife to do every thing that propriety 
demanded. Digby did not say that he would not obey the orders, but 
he made up his mind not to do so, and kept his resolution. 

« If.” said he—to himself; “ if the cat had left master— who's a 
eapital chap—a few hundreds, I'd ha’ done every thing proper ; but as it 
is—if I shows her any respect—blow me!” 

Jack Hatton mounted the coach, and h he did not do the journey 
so quickly as it is now done by rail, still, as the coaches on the Bath road 
were admirably conducted, he arrived in town in a few hours, and took 
up his quarters at “‘the Tavistock,” in Covent-Garden, a house, and a 

comfortable one, too, to which he had been in the habit of resorting 
in his undergraduate days at Cambridge. 

It was about “nine by the clock,” when Jack Hatton arrived at his 
hotel, and he did not feel inclined to go to bed. He knew no one in town 
upon whom he could call at so unseasonable an hour, so he resolved to 
to take a stroll as far as the offices of the solicitor, from whom he had 
received the letter announcing the death of his distant relative. He cer- 
tainly did not carry out his resolution, for on passing under the colonnade 
of Covent-Garden Theatre, a dense crowd stopped his further progress. 
Half-price was about commencing, and just as Jack had fought his way 
into the middle of the crowd that was waiting for the event, the doors of 
the theatre were thrown open, and he found himself hurried with the crush, 
amidst screams, groans, and cries of “take care of your pockets,” into 
the pit entrance. 

“Well, I do not see why I should not,” said Jack to himself, “no one 
knows me, and I know nobody ; and if I did, what does itmatter? The 
old lady was nothing to me. Why, should I feign a grief I do not feel ? 
I may as well sit in a theatre as an hotel.” 

Thus soliloquising, Jack passed in with the throng, and paid his money. 

In one thing he was mistaken. He could not st¢ in the theatre, for the 
pit was crammed; so he worked his way out and got an exchange ticket 
to the boxes, by paying the difference. 

_ “Put me into a seat near the stage,” said Jack to the boxkeeper. 

“Do you want a bill ?” replied the official. 

“No, I thank you,” said Jack. 

“Then there aint a place to be had. Try t’other tier,” answered the 
man. 

Jack saw his error in a moment, and said that he did want a bill. 

“Then there’s a nice seat in the second row of the stage-box, sir,” 
said the keeper, holding outa bill and pocketing the shilling which he re- 
ceived in exchange for it. ‘This way, sir; make room there—there’s 
toom for one in the second seat.” 

Jack did not think that there was, and so the party that occupied it 
seemed to think, for they did not move to make the room which the offi- 
Gal asserted was there. He was pushed down, however, over three 
benches, and, amidst the grumbling of several gentlemen, and the rather 

expostulations of some ladies, found himself standing above 
the spot which fhe boxkeeper had assured him was his place. With the 
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iteness peculiar to our nation, not a soul moved to accommodate him, 

e did not like to thrust himself in rudely, so he remained standing for 
a few seconds, not doubting but that he should be accommodated after 
time; but the party behind him assailed him with “ Down, down in the 
front—sit down.” The gallery caught the cry and responded to it, by a 

uest to the company to “throw him over.” 

“ May I beg of you,” said Jack, touching the shoulder of a gentleman 
who was immediately below him, “to make room for me.” 

‘“‘ There is no room for you, sir, and you should never tap a man on 
the shoulder; it is a very improper proceeding, except you're a bailiff,” 
replied the gentleman, who looked up smilingly as he said so. 

“What ? Percy Bolton! Don’t you remember—” 

* Jack Hatton, as I live! Sit closer, if you please—now slip in, Jack, 
we shall soon shake in comfortably,” said Percy. 

“ Silence there in the beiiastclipedes them over,” shouted the gallery ; 
but as soon as Jack was seated the noise subsided, and the play went on, 
though Jack saw and heard but little of it, for he was busily conversing 
with his recovered friend, to whom he explained the reason of his being in 
town, and from whom he received an invitation to take up his quarters in 
@ spare room which he had at his lodgings in St. James’s Street. 

ack declined the offer, but promised to take his breakfast with him on 
the following day. He did so, about two o’clock in the afternoon, and 
over the very récherché meal talked about old times, and listened to his 
friend’s account of his travels and his present mode of life, which seemed 
very dull and stupid to Jack, as there was nothing in it but balls, and 
routs, and theatres, and a little—a very little—intriguing, and a good 
deal of gambling. Percy Bolton was, or appeared to be, highly de- 
lighted to meet his old schoolfellow and college chum, and gave him a 
very pressing invitation to stop a month or two in town with him, and 
rub off the rust of the country. 

“No; I thank you, old fellow, for the invitation, but I must say no to 
it. I hate town, and love the country, and as soon as I have—” 

“Turfed the old woman,” said Percy. 

“‘ Seen the remains of my relation committed to the earth, I shall re- 
turn to my quiet home,” said Hatton. “I have an humble but a very 
snug cottage, and if you will, as we used to say at Cambridge, ‘ put the 
boot upon the other leg,’ come and see me instead of my remaining with 
you, I shall be delighted to receive you.” , 

“ Well, I don’t mind telling you, old fellow,” said Percy, “ that I am 
rather hard up just now, and should not object to be out of the way fora 
week or so until | can raise the needful. I will drive quietly down as 
soon as youreturn. You can find room for my phaeton and nags, I 
presume ?” 

Jack had plenty of room for both—in a barn—but he did not tell his 
friend so, for he resolved to turn his own nag and gig into the said 
rn and let Percy have the stable and gig-house for his horses and 
phaeton. 

“I shal! expect you, then,” said Jack, “on Monday next. My un 
ere business will be over to-morrow, and I shall return on the follow- 
ing day.” 

“I will be with you,” said Percy. “The day before Monday will bes 
very convenient one for me to start upon, and I shall enjoy a quet 
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dinner anda snooze at the Pelican in hamland, which will divide 
the j , and make it easy for the a 

ing made this arrangement, the friends parted. Hatton wrote 


wacom housekeeper, and then made preparations for attending the 
funeral of his relative. J 


Cuap. ITI. 
We change the scene to the Dale Cottage. Mr. and Mrs. Digby are 


. sitting over their “nuncheon,” as they call it. Not a shutter is closed— 


not a blind drawn down, for Samuel made up his mind that an old 
ywoman who had left his master nothing but a three-guinea ring, was un- 
worthy of the respect usually shown to the ae 

6“ ted Posty wi’ a letter or summut,” said Samuel. ‘“ Wonder who’ts 
from 99 

: Master, in course,” said Mary. ‘“ Why don’t you go and take it 
in 

“Cos it’s your place to answer ter door, not mine,” said Samuel, quietly 
cutting away at the bacon. 

The postman, however, who knew his customers, did not wait at the 
door, but “lifted the latch” and walked in. He gave the letter into the 
hands of Mrs. Digby, took a long pull at the mug of beer which was put 
into his hands by Mr. Digby, and left them to make out the contents of 
the ’pistle, as the pair called it. 

Although the letter contained but five lines, it took ten minutes at least 
before they could understand that Sam was to meet his master with the 
gig on Saturday, and.Mary to prepare the spare room for the reception of 
t fiend on the Monday following. 

- “A friend ?” said Sam, ‘“’Wonder who ’tis. Is it a man ora 
"oman ?” 

His wife shook her head, and then turned the letter round and round, 
and read it over again, in hopes by those means of solving the ques- 
tion. 

“ Bet a guinea I’ve got it,” said Sam, slapping his thigh. “The spare 
room is a double-bedded un—that is, I eas has a a bed as holds 
double—carries two inside, like our buggy, don’t it ?” 

“In course it does, and what of that ?” asked his wife. 

“Then my ’pinion is, that master’s been and swa the mourning- 
ning for a wedding one, and means to occupy the double bed—that’s all,” 

id Sam. 

“ What ! been and got married ?” exclaimed mi <3 

“ Yes, got cotched by one of them Lunnuners. eye a rummy lot 
they tells I. If a man once gets into their clutches, he’s no more chance 

of getting away than a mouse has out of one of my pea-traps.” 

“ T’ll never believe it,” said Mary ; “it’s not at all like un, and he hasn’t 
had time to do it in.” : 

“ That’s all owing to your ignorance,” replied Sam. ‘“ Them Lunnun 
ladies pounces upon the men and picks ’em up as quick as a hawk does a 
sparrow; but you'll see—that’s all.” 

“Then I shan’t get the room ready till Ido see, I’ve been mistress 
here too long to submit to another, and her a Lunnun miss,” said Mary; 
and having formed this determination, she adhered to it. Not a broom 
March—vou, LXXYI. NO, CCCII, Xx 
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or duster was carried into the spare room until her master, on his return, 
had assured her that the expected was a man and an old college 


friend. Then Mary set to work willingly to for his reception, 
ee annoyances that were in 
store 


her. 
Mr. Samuel sy was inclined to be rebellious when he was ordered 
to turn Ais nag an Madea into a temporary stall and coach-house in 
the to make room for the 8 equipage, but, upon second 
thoughts, he kindly consented to obey his master’s orders, for he enter. 
tained a hope that his condescension would be duly rewarded by a tip of 
a guinea at least. 

The Monday arrived, and with it, about six in the i 
having been ordered at five o’clock, and of course spoilt—Percy Bolton, 
a pair of splendid and Timkims, his impudent but very efficient 
groom and valet. lton apologised to his friend for being rather late, 
and pretended to eat of the overdone haunch of South Down as if he 
relished it. He certainly enjoyed the pudding that followed it, and 
made a tost decided attack on the cream-cheese that wound up the hun- 
ble meal. 

Jack did not pretend to give any thing but humble and sherry, 
ut Bai biele Wis bens shah he could. quod, Sohbkageais Miaphahioess 
nestness, he not only pressed them upon his friend, but set him a good 
example by ing of them largely and tly himself. Still 
Percy did not drink, as it appeared to his host, with the same relish as he 
had used to do in former days, at Cambridge, when the wine was 
wont to be rather doubtful in character. Jack remarked upon his ab- 
stemiousness, and Percy pleaded guilty to the accusation, simply adding, 
that he rarely drank any thing but claret. 

“ You shall have some to-morrow, old fellow,” said Jack, “ I have asked 
a few men to meet you.” 

“Don’t get any on my account. I assure you I can put up with heavy 
wine—if mixed with a little water—for a day or two,” said Percy. 

“Do you smoke? Will you try a weed and a little toddy? I 
have some capital whiskey and a few magnificent Havannahs,” said 
Jack. 

“T never smoke, and what is toddy ?” asked Percy. 

Jack was “taken aback,” as the sailors say, but he was resolved that 
his friend should know what toddy was, so he ordered Mary, who was 4 
capital compounder, to make a jug instanter. It was made. Her mas- 
ter smacked his lips, and pronounced it excellent. His friend held his 
glass beneath his nose, declared. that the smell so closely resembled 
burning hay or straw, and put him so much in mind of incendiarism, 
that he could not venture to taste it. 

“ Well, I really am very Pony Soot I have nothing better to give 
you,” said Jack, “ but it shall be arranged to-morrow. We area 


very primitive set here, and—” 
“ oh, my dear fellow, don’t apologise—don't mind me. I shall do 


very well as far as the living goes—but how do you making out 
the evening ?” asked Bolton, yawning most fri y- 
“| t of having a litite cozy chat over old times,” said Jack. 


“That will not last us till one or two in the morming, and I never 
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ifido. Let ushavea quiet game at écarté, 


» Peally, it’s very Jack, stammering, “I cer- 
at eribbage—a little; but I have no cards in the house. 


re 
joerc tare hotel,” said Percy, “I am sure they keep cards at'so 
a place. 
igby was summoned, and ordered to apply to the landlord for the 
loan of a pack of cards. He looked very much surprised, but conde- 
scended to obey the order, and in the course of ten minutes returned with 


bi 
E 


\a dingy something which the landlord assured him was the. 
thing in the of a pack of eards that he had. we 


Percy Bolton looked at them, took up the tongs, and coolly put them 


> “ You have a rick-yard handy, I presume,” said he, addressing Sa- 
muel Digby, who was autre a bewildered way, at tad postal 
— sirrah, and pull out some wheat-straws, and bring 
them . 

Sam did as he was ordered to do, wondermg what in the world the 
Lunnun chap could want with them. He lingered in the room to dis- 
cover the secret, and when he saw them cut up into bits of unequal 
length, and heard a proposal that they should draw for the longest at a 
guinea a chance, he turned up his hands and eyes, and rushed out of the 
zoom to tell his wife of the shameful prodigality of their guest. 

Jack declined the offer of “pulling straws” for a guinea, and.as nothing 
else could ‘be done for his amusement, Percy threw himself on the sofa, 
and fell asleep. 

_ Jack was dreadfully annoyed, and did not know what to do with him- 
self or his guest when he should arouse himself from his slumbers. He 
took up a book ; but, just as he had commenced reading it, Mister Digby 

d the door, and in a most mysterious way beckoned to his master 
to come out of the room. 

“ What is the matter ?” asked Jack. 

“ Matter enow and some to spare,” said Sam, “ That chap's servant 
wants split-beyans for his horses, and because there’s none to be had in 
the village, wants I to get upon ter nag that’s racked up for the night, 
and ride down to mill for some.” 

*“ And that’s not all,” said Mary; “he says he shant sleep in a bed 
-without curtams, and with calico sheets—wont drmk table-beer, and ex- 
pects my husband to clean this boots for him.” | 

“Well, never mind—it will be for a few days—get him some 
split-beans, and do what he requires—just to oblige me,” said Jack Hat- 
ton; but neither Mary or her hus seemed at all inclined to comply 
with his wishes. Fortunately for him and his peace and comfort, Mr. 
Timkins consented to give his horses some oats, and requested permission 
‘to take up his head-quarters at the public-house in the village, which was 
not above fifty yards from the Dale Cottage. Of course, he was indulged 
in his wishes, and Digby and his wife were satisfied. Percy Bolton was 
rather amused when his host told him of the circumstance, and having 
worn away a most tedious evening, went to bed about ten o'clock, plead- 

, as an excuse for his early retarement, the fatigue occasioned by tra- 
velling some twenty miles. 
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Jack Hatton was very miserable, because he saw that his invitation 
was a dead failure, as far as the first evening had gone. “On hospitable 
thoughts intent,” he rose early and despatched his man, Digby, to pro- 
cure a hamper of the best claret that could be bought in the country— 
two of Hunt’s best cards, and a bushel of split-beans. He had in- 
ited a small party to dinner, which was, in fact, the largest he could 
procure. There was the rector, the apothecary, the gentleman who kept 
the harriers, and a couple of men who farmed their own land, and were 


guardians of their eo parishes. : 

Dinner was ordered at five o’clock, and Percy Bolton, who had had a 
cup of tea in bed, to “ get valeted” and made his appearance a 
little before three. Jack had anticipated a pleasant morning with his 
friend, a or a drive about the country ; but to 
every proposal he made, Bolton gave a negative nod and a shrug of the 
A and decided on staying in-doors and teaching Jack écarté. As 
Digby had returned with the cards, he could not exeusé himself on the 
plea which had availed him on the previous night. Down they sat, and 
when the dinner guests arrived, they found their entertainer deep in the 
mysteries of the game, ten pounds out of pocket, the table-cloth not laid, 
and Mrs. Digby and her husband in a very bad humour. 

Jack’s friends were introduced in form, and P Bolton received 
them most civilly. He then retired to dress, although his friend declared 
that such a proceeding was quite unn — it was only a bachelor’s 
party.” Percy, however, persevered, and Mr. Timkins having been 
found, with some difficulty—for he was at skittles—managed to make 
his master presentable at about a — past six. The dinner, of course, 
was spoiled. The fish was boiled to rags, the beef roasted to cinders, 
and the limbs of the chickens refused to remain in their respective sockets. 
Jack could not apologise to his country friends, for fear of offending his 
London guest, so he let them make it out in the best way they could ; 
although it was clear to him that they enjoyed nothing but the bread 
and cheese with which the meal finished. 

Percy took it very coolly; seemed quite unconscious of having been 
the cause of the failures before him, and begged that he might ome a 
couple of poached eggs, as he really could not venture upon overdone 
meat or poultry. 

“‘ Never mind,” said Jack to himself, ‘““ When the claret comes, it will 
be all right.” 

But it was not. Percy tasted it, and declared that “ it was loaded— 
tasted so strongly of Frontignac, that he could not drink it.” 

Then Jack was in despair. He passed a most miserable evening, and 
when he dismissed his country friends, who thought his London friend a 
puppy and a fool—for he neither talked, drank, nor smoked—he heartily 
regretted having invited them to meet him. 

“T never had the luck to meet such a set of men before, and I hope I 
never shall again,” said Percy, when Jack returned from seeing his com- 
pany mounted ; “but come ; get out the books, and I will give you your 

The cards were produced, and, to the horror of Mrs. Digby, her master 
played until four in the morning, and lost nearly thirty oy Nor 
was that the worst of the business; he did not go to bed before he had 
promised Percy to return with him to London on the following day, and 
spend a week with him “in return for the very agreeable visit he had 
made at the Dale Cottage.” 
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Cuap. IV. 


Tuts, our concluding chapter, is, of necessity, a very short one ; but it 
reveals important secrets. 

Jack Hatton went up to town with Percy Bolton, and was introduced 
into what he termed “the best set.” He was initiated into the mysteries 
of hazard, rouge-et-noir, and roulette. He was also taught how to make 
up a book for the Derby, Oaks, or any other turf event ; and although any 

ing but a gechiee y inclination, he was in a very fair way of” being 
. “completely cleaned out,” had not a friend—an humble one it is true— 
_namely, Samuel Digby, saved him, and just in the nick of time. 

\ Two very nice young men, with moustaches and curly whiskers, had 
been invited at eight precisely to dine at Bolton's lodgings in St. James’s 
Street. At ten minutes before eight Jack was disturbed at his toilet by 
Sam, who rushed into the room pale as death, and too much agitated to 
. He tried, but could not articulate—so he put a dingy-looking 
wafered letter into his master’s hand, and sat himself down on The nearest 
chair. 
Jack was amazed, and thought that some sad event had occurred in 
Wiltshire, but a glimpse at the note showed him it was from Mr. Tim- 
kins, to the landlord of the hotel in his parish, with whom the aforesaid 
Timkins had formed an amicable alliance in the skittle-ground of the 
hostelry. It was fortunate that the worthy landlord could not read, and 
that Samuel Digby happened to drop in for a drop of something just as 
Posty brought the “’pistle.” He good-naturedly consented to decipher 
it for the ignoramus, but long before he had gone over two lines of it, he 
discovered its importance, and brazenly asserted that it was directed to 
himself, and had been delivered by mistake. The exact contents were 
never known to any one but himself and his master ; for he read it over, 
told his wife he must go up to town to meet his master, drove over to the 
Devizes, got on the Bath coach “up,” and, as we have seen, arrived in 
town just before his master was going down to dinner. 

At that dinner was a fourth seat, like the celebrated Banquo’s, unoccu- 
pied. Percy Bolton wondered where his friend could be. Timkins went 
up into the spare room to look for him, but found, not the man, but a 
note, which ran thus : 

“Percy Bolton, 

“You are a villain. I thank my good luck that your plans for ruining 
me have been discovered in time. To what I have lost to you, you are: 
welcome. What I have left, I shall enjoy in the country. 

“ Your’s, 
“Joun Harron.” 

The Bath mail had two vacant places, and Sam and his master got’ 
home about two in the morning. Mrs. Digby was dreadfully annoyed to 
hear a loud cry at the gates of Dale Cottage, and asserted to herself 
that her husband was very tipsy when she heard him scream out, as he 
threw his hat up into the air, “ Hurray! country for ever! we've been 
and beat the Lunnuners !” 

Had Jack Hatton remained and dined at that party, his doom would 
have been sealed. As it was, he had to “ pinch for it” for many years to 
come ; long after he read of his friend Percy’s exclusion from society, 
a8 a man suspected of availing himself of his talents for “jumping the: 
cut.” 
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THE TRAVELS AND OPINIONS OF MR. JOLLY GREEN. 
Cuap. VL. 
FotLowmG my gloomy janitor—for such I felt he was—I retraced 
garde 


thro ns of the Tuileries: how changed were 
nt Dee nt rcinates before I stood within their precincts —_ 
“ the wild gazelle on Judah’s hills,” and now, like a second Caligula, led 
through the streets of Rome, I was a state prisoner, the victim, I doubted 
not, of a base conspiracy, with all but manacled limbs, though still 
yg nes she his bably fearing pular ] 

For of his: own, or pro earing a po tumult, the 
Sbirro avoided the Plaee du Carrousel, ed issuing from the gardens on 
the opposite side, led me furtively along the obscure quays which border 
the darkly-flowing river, that moist refuge of the oO. heart in the 
last throe of its agony. We passed along a range of buildings which 
I afterwards he at was the winter palace of the ae and is 
ealled the Louvre, and continuing our course straight on, at length 
reached the Pont Neuf, so fatally known in history as the Bridge of 
Sighs, where, had not my mind been pre-occupied with the bitter sense of 
my wrongs, | saw many thin which might have given it materials for 
deep-seated and intense thought. As it was, there only flitted before my 

s visions of hapless animals of the poodle race awaiting the inexor- 
able shears of the ¢ondeur, in my ears there rang only the cries of the 
vendors of lemonade, and in my nostrils rose but smell of the savoury 
kabaub, cooked in the open air, of which the Parisian has always been so 
fond since the day when his ancestors first learnt its value beneath the ban- 
ners of St. Louis, on the parched plains of America. Oppression had not yet 
entirely dimmed my every faculty, nor injustice dulled my sense of hunger, 
—for 1 had set. out that morning without my breakfast; but still, like 
Othello’s villany, my perceptions were “yet confused,”’—a condition of 
mind whieh possibly was increased by the effects. of the deleterious Ha- 
vannahs of Monsieur Moise. But for this I might have taken some note 
of the grim discourse of the slavish tool of tyranny who had dogged my 
footsteps to perdition’s verge. I have mentioned the proneness 
of the French nation for conversation ;—I can add, from my own expe- 
rience, that it is indulged in under the most harrowing circumstances. 
This man—this delegate of a corrupt government—dared to address to 
me words of inquiry or observation, I knew not which. I turned a deaf 
cut, tis be Thad not read the romances of Mrs. Radcliffe for no- 
thing, and the scared familiar of the Inquisition, who had sought with 
wily tongue to lure me to confession, shrunk abashed before my firm 
silence. When he perceived my impassibility, he pointed to the orna- 
ment which I had purchased that morning, and which hung proudly 
glittering on my breast, a gilded bauble, “which Jews might kiss, and 
infidels adore,”—-but against this also I was proof. It was clear that he 
wished me to. offer him a bribe that I mi in my liberty, for venality 
finds no such mart. as among the és of the French government; 
but conscious in my right, and glorying in the name of a British prisoner, 
I strode unregardless on. [ could hear the deep muttering of disap- 
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pointed cupidity, but it fell on my ear like the withered leaf before the 
naan Og , 


We crossed the Pont Neuf about halfway, till we stood beneath the 
statue of the warrior-king whose name is immortalised in the national 
anthem of France, the “ Marseillaise” of monarchy, if I may be allowed 
the expression. Here we bid adieu to modern civilisation, and turning 
our faces from the sun, plunged into the dark obscure of that part of 

Paris which is called the city. I knew that they were leading me to 
'. prison, nor was I wrong, for a few minutes brought us to the “ Palais de 
Justi ” an edifice of which it ma be truly said with Lafontaine, “that 
he who enters there leaves hope behind.” | 

\ We ascended a lofty flight of steps, and traversing an immense hall, 

the ceiling of which is carved with Doric sculpture, and the pillars which 
support it are of the vaulted order, my truculent guide oned me to 
— a low-browed portal which frowned mysteriously on one side of 
the hall. To disobey was madness, surrounded as I was by myrmi 
wiio, I could observe, noted my minutest action, and I followed on. The 
. “familiar” led the way, and we entered a dark chamber, filled with a 
gaping multitude, whose heavy masses formed an impenetrable back- 
ground to the gloomy ¢ableau. In this chamber several functionaries 
were seated, arrayed in sweeping robes, and wearing on their features 
the imperturbable expression with which the law invariably chisels its 
yotaries. I was led into a small box and motioned to a seat—the French 
absurdly call it a bank—which I accepted with a dignified air, while a 
buzz of curiosity arose in the court. It is not often, I apprehend, that 
such a prisoner had been seen as the unflinching Jolly Green! 

I turned my eyes towards the judgment-seat, and gazed hardily upon 
the arbiter of my destiny. He was @ man of sallow complexion, in 
whose veins the warm life-blood of humanity was chilled beneath the icy 
fangs of time ; no genial smile irradiated his countenance, no sympathy 
gedaan faa hard as the hiceory of his native plain, he sat the 

mb image of inexorable fate. 

After a few trifling cases had been rapidly disposed of, for there was a 
manifest eagerness in all present to see me put on my trial, my accuser 
stepped forth and harangued the judge, with a degree of volubility which 
I extremely difficult to follow. From certain ‘ome words, 
' however, I gathered the substance of the accusation. I distinctly noted, 
that he spoke of the king—of my reading the opposition journal (for 
such, I presume, is Galignani’s new r) in the gardens of the palace ; 
and of the apostrophe which I e beneath the column of Napoleon, 
which, doubtless, he distorted into treason; and while he dwelt upon this 
latter circumstance, he pointed significantly to my person, tapping him- 
self on the breast at the same time. To give weight to his assertions, I 
plainly heard him utter the well-known expression, ‘“ La Legion d'Hon- 
neur,”—an oath to which a Frenchman invariably appeals on all occa- 
sions of great solemnity. : 

The judge frowned, and a loud whisper spread through the court ; it 
was plat that I was about to be interrogated—perhaps, be submitted to 


question. 

I was ordered to rise. I did so. 11809 
i Ean tiowel dn seehenanewaltinn tna Dorateeet see 
is always subjected. As clearly as I could make out, I was my 
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name, my country, and my profession. To these I answered, briefly and 
emphatically : ) 

“ Jolly ae :—Anglais:—gentleman.” 

** Od sont vos papiers?” demanded the judge. 

I knew what “ papier” meant in English, and shook my head. 

He repeated the question, on which I felt in my pockets, and pulled 
out the only bit of paper I possessed, which I held up between my finger 
and thumb ; it was the little bill for the ornament I had purchased in the 
Palais Royal. 

The judge put out his hand for it, and it was passed over to him by 
one of the hussars of the court. 

The sight of it seemed to excite his anger, for he struck it violently 

inst the table behind which he sat, and then showed it to two or three 
of the griffons,* as they are called, who make notes of the eedings in 
the French courts of justice. They stared and shrugged their shoulders, 
and one of them sni‘led satirically, as he said a few words in reply to the 
observation of the judge. , 

“ C’est un vrai original,” was all I overheard. 

The judge again asked me for more paper, and I returned for 
answer that I had not got any. 

He seemed perplexed, till some one near him uttered the word “ passe- 
pare which he eagerly caught at, and then said, “ Avez-vous un passe- 

rt ” 

P This I perfectly understood, and could now perceive the drift of the 
ignorant man, unworthy to sit on the bench, who did not even know his 
own language. It seems, he wanted to know if I had a passport. 

“ Oui,” I replied, in excellent French. 

“‘ Montrez le, monsieur,” exclaimed the judge. 

I saw that he wished to see it, and I regretted that I had it not about 
me, for had such been the case, the manner in which | was spoken of in 
it by the French ambassador, would, I am sure, have at once procured 
my liberation. 

I once more shook my head, a course which I recommend every one to: 
adopt in cases of like emergency. 

** Montrez-moi votre passeport ?” thundered the judge. | 

“ Je non ” | then said, seeing that he had not comprehended my 

re ; and I added, “ Si je aller 4 mon portmanteau vous aurez cela.” 

“ Ov est-ce-que vous demeurez?” demanded the bench. 

I guessed that he wanted to know who I lived with, and I hastily an- 
swered, “ Ventrebleu !” 

The name of my host seemed to act like an electric spark on the poles 
of an enemy’s battery. He rose in a passion, and poured forth a volley of 
words, evidently of an abusive kind. Again, I heard the asseveration of 
“ Legion d’Hdnneur,” accompanied by thé words, “ infraction de la loi,” 
“ Napoleon,” “ privilége chéri de fa bravoure,” ‘Grands de |'état,” 
“sans autorisation,” and a number of other unmeaning phrases—un- 
meaning, I say, because, though accused of treason, | felt that I was per- 
fectly innocent. This burst of eloquence in the magistrate, indulged at 
my expense, ended in the words “‘amende,” and “ vingt-cing francs.” 

I comprehended that I was fined—a singular punishment, I thought, 
for the crime imputed to me; but, presuming that. this was the way the 





* The word “ griffonage” is evidently derived from the peculiar handwriting of 
these officials. ” J ' 
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ent made money, by trumping up charges against Englishmen 
iat my hand in my pocket for the money. To my astonishment my 


was gone. A “coupe gorge” had stolen it from me, perhaps, as 
peed through the crowd into cha peel of justice. I intimated ¢ that I 
no money. 

“ Dans eid !” exclaimed the judge, knitting his eyebrows, “on 
ya yous conduire en prison.” 

I heard the fatal word, and at the same moment two agents of des- 
potism stepped out from the throng, and one of them rudely stri me 
of the ornament I wore, while the other took me by the arm an me 
outside the court, where stood a file of mousquetaires, between whom I 
was placed ; a fierce-looking corporal, with bright yellow moustaches, like 
a hyena, gave the word of command, and I was marched to the prison of 
the Conciérgerie. An officer of the court followed, who, after a short 

ley at the gate, handed me over to the gaoler—the bars of the prison 
Bal behind me, the rusty key grated in the lock, and a solitary cell re- 
ceived the inanimate form of the hapless Jolly Green ! 

When I awoke to consciousness, I found myself stretched on the floor 
of a small chamber, about eight feet long by six feet wide, and, with the 
exception of a small square table and a single chair, entirely devoid of 
furniture. The —_ light that penetrated this gloomy den came from 
a high, narrow window, at the end opposite the door. It was protected 

heavy iron stanchions, thus at once cutting off all hope of escape in 

t direction. By the aid of the chair and standing on tiptoe, F wae 
enabled to gaze upon the outer air, as it played in mockery against the 
barred casement. ‘The space beyond appeared to be an extensive court- 
oe what there might be in the dizzy depth below, I shuddered to 

ink. 

I descended from the chair, and sat down upon it to muse upon the 
terrors of my situation. I was a prisoner—it might be for life; for the 
crime of which I was accused was shrouded in darkness. A single accu- 
sation had sufficed ‘to cut me off,” as the late Charles Matthews used to 
say, “in the prime of life and every thing in the world.” Who was 
there to come to my rescue in the heart of a hostile capital? Who would 
Weep over my untimely lot, if to-morrow I were borne a corse from out 
these dungeon walls—or, worse, if I were left for ages to pine in un- 

ed misery? How were my friends in England to learn my fate? 

o would bear to Peckham the tidings of my captivity? These 

thoughts engendered in my mind a strong sympathy for my own 

ition, which, arranging itself in poetical form, gave birth to the 

owing lines, hastily noted down on the tablets of which my gaoler 
had neglected to deprive me. I called them, 


a 
THE LAY OF THE CAPTIVE. 


My native land! and can it be 

Thy Jotty breathes apart from tliee! 
ere, where the snow-white oriflamme 
Waves on Mont Martyr's height, 

Where great Saint Denis fed his lamb 

By Seine’s blue waters bright ; 

Ay, here—thy Jotiy’s eyes are wet— 

He groans within an oublietle ! 
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native land !—blest Angleterre ! 
to my memory art thou chére ! 
And in a clime remote—afar— 
Adown my manly cheek a darme 
Falls dewily—hélas !—Comme ¢a ! 
I feel it on my waistcoat warm : 
But "neath that waistcoat quivers yet 
A heart that never can forget 
Altho’ I pine in oudliette ! 


I’ve learnt the language of the Gaul, 
Their ouis and nons, I know them all! 
But constant to my backest bone, 
Spite of their comment ? and plait-il ? 
Y'll use no language but my own 
While I demand my liberty. 
For Freedom’s cause—for Britain’s Queen— 
Throbs the bold soul of Jouzy Green ;— | 
The British lion rallies yet, : 
Tho’ crushed within an oubliette ! 


I 4 aS here, that after I recovered my liberty, I sent this poem 
to my devoted friend Jawley, to be inserted in that distinguished em- 
porium (the Brompton Budget), of which he is the editor, into which 
none but. the most “feelingesque” lines (his own happy phrase) are ever 
admitted. I have good reason to know that they have since been copied 
into a country newspaper, without acknowledgment ! 

When I had bonnie’ this effusion my mind became calmer, and | 
was able to consider my position, free fromthe jaundice of despair. I 
resolved to address a letter to the British anibassador, and throw myself 
on the Law of, Nations. But where was I to find a messenger? I 
determined to try the experiment of tampering with my gaoler. Though 
basely deprived of my money, I was not without resources: I had not 
yet been plundered of. a valuable gold wateh and chain, and still wore a 
valuable ring on my little finger. Perceiving a bell-rope,-which had 
previously escaped my notice, I pulled it violently, and in a few minutes 
the prison-door yielded to the pressure from without, and the turkey 
stood before me. 

“ Qu’est ce que vous désirez, monsieur?” he asked, in a tone less harsh 
and brutal than I had expected. 

“ Moi besoin un plume et papier ; jécrire mon ambassador.” 

“Vous étes aati monsieur, n’est-ce-pas ?” 

I answered coldly in the affirmative. 

“ Alors, monsieur, vous aurez de l'argent, Il vaut mieux paye 
l’amende qugerire des lettres je ne sais qui!” : 

“ Pourquoi moi paie amende, je fais ne rien pas de tout. Je suis 
arresté et conducté ici et volé mon bourse par un larron dans votre Old 


Bailey. 

. Qu'est ce que ca veut dire?” said the turnkey, shaking his head; 
“Ole Baily—sont ils foux donc, ces Anglais! Dans—quel—hdtel—étes 
—vous—logeé,” he added, in a loud voice, very slowly. 

I began to perceive his meaning. 

~ y: I exclaimed, taking out my pocket-book, and drawing 
from it the card which had been given to me at the diligence office; “ Mot 
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endormy a,” I said, pointing to the words “ Boule d’Or;” “mon argent 
est dans mon desque dans mon portmantean,” 

« Désirez-vous un issionaire ?” 

My point was gained; I had won over this rough character: I re- 
golved to confirm my hold him by flattering his vanity. 

« Oui, mon bravo,” I repli 

“Dans ce cas-la,” returned the turnkey, “je vais vous en chercher 
un. Jai un petit gargon qui aimera bien gagner une pitce de vingt 
sous. 


‘He retired and closed the door, but shortly reappeared, accompanied 
by'a sharp-looking boy of about twelve of age. 

Heving inquired my name, the turn turned. to his son, and gave 
him the following instructions, of which I took a copy. 

“Tu connais la Rue Coq-héron? et bin, vas-y de suite, et dis & 
Monsieur Ventrebleu, qui tient l’hétel de la Boule d'Or, qu'il y a un 
Monsieur Anglais ici, qui s'appele Grin ; eeroué, tu comprends? Il lui 
en faut de l'argent pour payer une amende de vingt-cing francs, a part 
les frais de prison et la petite gratification que monsieur va te donner. 
Allons, ne perds pas du temps, faut courir vite.” 

The little fellow took the eard)onm which I had written my name, and 
was off like a shot. The gaoler laughed, and said to me as he onee 
more closed the door, 

“ Vous aurez bientét de ses nouvelles.” 

lagain gave myself up to contemplation ; but my thoughts now were 
less bitter than before. The Trenck-like imaginings which had haunted 
—_—e place to a faint ray of hope, and I ceased to fear that I 





Spend I knew not what of life, remote 
From all communion with existence. 


Yet it is singular how readily the mind accommodates itself to circum- 
stances, and shapes out objects of association. Like my fellow-prisoner, 
he of Chillon, I could exclaim, 


My very chains and I grew friends. 


For though I was not actually chained, I was, in fact, imcarcerated ; and 
Thad already conceived an affection for the table on which I pensively 
leant, and the chair on which I reclined. Inanimate as they were, I had 
leant upon them in my hour of adversity ; I had trusted them, and they 
had not deceived me. Ye who confide im man, can ye say as much? 

I know not exactly what length of time elapsed while I thus communed 
vith myself; it might have been an hour, perhaps less, but, however this 
may be, I was roused from my meditations by the sound of voiees outside 
my donjon keep. The massive bars that guarded the entrance were 
thrown down, the portal expanded, and the outlines of three figures might 
clearly be discerned coming out in bright relief against the sombre pas- 
sage wall. : 

“ IT knew them all and each I guess.” 


of ed came first, and closely following were Messieurs Ventrebleu 
and Paradis. Like Cato amid the ruins of Persepolis, I rose with dignity, 
and majestically waving my hand, kept back the enthusiastic rush which 
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the new-comers were getting up for the occasion. Liberty was dear to 
me, but personal honour was dearer still. : 
“Gentlemen,” I said, “ your intentions are, without doubt, most friendly, 
but before I welcome your proffered aid—which, I dare say,” I added, 
with a slight touch of sarcasm, “I shall be able to recompense—I would 
fain know why a British subject is thus immured with the bare mockery 
of atrial. ‘ What ignorant sin,’ as Hamlet says, ‘ have I committed ? 
Monsieur Paradis was the spokesman; Monsieur Ventrebleu, for reasons 
of his own, declining to reply; but in his silence he looked unutterable 
i i ith his left eye, which had the most decided cast of 


“ My dear fren’,” cried Paradis, “‘ what Monsieur Amlet say is noting to 
nobody. You wish for to know what you here for? I vill tell you : you 
have committed a great infraction of de law; you have carried on your 
shest de gran’ cross of de Legion of Honour, widout de autorisation of de 
government. In France, nobody have de right to decorate his limbs with 
ribbons and crosses, but by de permission of de king. Dere is nobody 
what can say de Legion is greatly refused, icularly to de gentlemans 
of de shambers. Bot de stranger shall not be allowed to carry him.” 

“ So then !” I exclaimed, as the truth suddenly flashed upon me, ex- 
pletning many things which I had deemed incongruous; “ so then, for 
the sake of an idle gewgaw, the impregnable liberties of the Briton are 
to be sacrificed! But it is well. Pray tell me,” I continued, with forced 
calmness; “ what is the amount of the penalty I have incurred, I am rich 
enough, I trust, to pay it—though I have fallen amongst thieves.” 

The terse eloquence of my language appeared to produce a strong 
effect on my auditory. Monsieur Paradis conferred for a moment with 
the gaolor, and then resumed : 

“ You shall pay,” he said, “ five-and-twenty franc for wearing de de- 
coration ; dis gentlemans vill ’ave ten franc for de use of his apartment; 
his littel boy will get some ting for his-self, and—quant 4 moi—for me— 
I am your fren’, and will be content with noting at all but de pleasure of 
coming to your assistance so soon as I hear of your infortune.” 

I could not deny that he had come, though a thought might arise as 
to the disinterestedness of his motives in doing so, for in the school of ad- 
versity I had learnt to doubt; but, disguising this feeling, I observed, 

“ How are these payments to be effected? You see I am without 
money.” 

“ Aha, sare! dat shall soon be settle. Monsieur Ventrebleu, bring 
wiz him a small bag full of what you call de ‘browns.’ ‘Tenez—mon 
ami,” he said, turning to the host of the Boule d’Or, ‘‘ Monsieur Grin 
désire avoir cinquante francs—donnez les—je vais vous arranger cela. 
Wiz dis I pay every body—de amende, dis personnage, his littel boy, 
et cetera; et tout le monde sera content.” 

Inoted the proceedings of Monsieur Paradis with a watchful eye, and 
from a calculation which I afterwards made, it was plain to me that he 
gained fourteen francs by the transaction. 1 suspected the fact at the 
time, and made up my mind accordingly. , 

The formality of my release was soon gone through, and once more I 
inhaled the air of om, if the breeze that blows across the arid plains 
of France comes charged with that invigorating essence. 1 had no desire 
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to make a parade of m wrongs through the streets of Paris, so we all 
went back to the Boule d’Or in a fiactes I ordered a substantial break- 
fast, at which Ventrebleu and Paradis ‘‘ assisted”—and by no means in- 
efficiently —and then, pleading the effect of recent excitement, I requested 
to be left alone. There was a strong desire manifest on the of Pa- 
radis to fix himself on me for the day, but when he saw that I resolutely 
refused his offer, he desisted, and I went up.to my chamber. 

My first movement was to send down the fifty advanced by Mon- 
sieur Ventrebleu; my next to order a cabriolet, into which | got, direct- 
ing the driver to take me to the address I had written down in my pocket- 
book: ‘‘ Madame de Vaudet, Boulevard Italien, au coin de la Rue Louis 
le Grand.” A quarter of an hour afterwards | was at the porte cochére 
of that lady's establishment, and in five minutes more in the presence of 
the lady herself. 

Madame de Vaudet was an individual of highly engaging manners and 
of attractive person. A rejeton of the emigration, as she described her- 
self, she was a perfect mistress of the English language, and so far ad- 
mirably qualified to carry out the design of her prospectus. The court- 
liness of her air and the fascination of her smile, convinced me that she 
was what the French call a “ personnage,” and I doubted not that she 
was of high rank. The mere fact of her receiving boarders did not 
militate against this supposition, for, 1 have it from good authority, that 
his p—s—nt M—jes—y L—is Ph—lil—ppe himself, at one period of his 
life, not’only took  veatit Bo but day-scholars ! 

Madame de Vaudet received me very kindly, and, being probably taken 
by my appearance, though I should be sorry to be thought vain, entered 
with an air of maternal anxiety into the circumstances of my position. 
I answered her with becoming frankness, reserving to myself the little 
incident of the morning ; she heard me to the end, and then said, 

“My dear Mr. Green, you have debuté by an imprudence, it is true, 
but the consequences of your false step are not irreparable. The people 
into whose society you have fallen, are—excuse the word-—what we of the 
aristocracy term ‘canaille ; I was hardly aware of the existence of such 
aplace as the Rue Coq-Heron, and as to your Boule d’Or, I positively 
never heard of it. Judge, then, what the persons must be who live there! 
Confess, however, that there was some latent attraction that lured you 
there—some fair but doubtful—” 

“Upon my honour, madam,” I cried, blushing up to the eyes, like Su- 
sannah and the Elders, “1 assure you, except Madame Ventrebleu, I have 
not spoken to a single female in Paris.” 

“Oh, that dreadful name,” exclaimed Madame de Vaudet ; “I can 
searcely forgive you, Mr. Green, for having uttered it; but come, I will 
not be too severe,” she added, coquettishly, “I believe you, in spite of 
your heightened colour. You must forget the events of the last four- 
and-twenty hours, as you will speedily do when once you are lancé into 
Society under my patronage. 1 think you said, Mr. Green, that you re- 
Side near London. Ah, la chére ville,” cried Madame de Vaudet, raising 
her eyes to the ceiling, “1 have a great respect for English gentlemen 
who live on their own estates, and now and then pay a visit to Paris. 
You have an independent fortune, I presume, Mr. Green? You English 
gentlemen are so independent.” 
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I replied with modesty, not, however, concealing the fact, that besides 
a nice little patrimony bequeathed to me while I was still a boy, I was en- 
titled, on the death of my mother, to a very handsome reversion.” 

Madame de Vanudet pene ae 

“ How extremely interesting, my dear Mr. Green, is the account you 
give me of your position in life. Ab, that dear mother of yours! How 
much I should rejoice to see her, and offer her the itality of my poor 
establishment ! Is your family a large one, may I ask ?” 

“ The Greens, madam, are numerous in England. and there are a great 
many settled in and about London ; but I am an only son, and have no 
very near relations. If I should ever marry—” 

“ What then, monsieur, you are ot married! This is indeed a sur- 
prise! For a person of your appearance it is a thing almost incredible. 
Angelique, ma chére, you will wear that sweet voice of yours to shreds, I 
insist upon it there must be no more practising to-day.” 

This last observation was addressed to some unknown person in a room 
adjoining the salon where we were seated, and who, quite unconscious of 
being overheard, was chanting a delicious barcarolle in a low voice, plain- 
tive, but full of melody. The foldmg-doors being but imperfectly 
closed, had betrayed the efforts of the fair warbler. 

Madame de Vaudet turned towards me : 

“ Pardon the warmth of a mother’s feelings,” she said, “I was sur- 
prised into the exclamation. If you could but be aware of the ceaseless 
devotion of that amiable girl you would at once sympathise with me. 
Angelique, I pray! Ecoutes donc, il y a un Monsieur Anglais avec 
moi.” 

“ Might I be permitted,” I said, hesitatingly, “to pay my respects 
to the lady whom you have named, and who I presume to be your 
daughter ?” ; 

‘Impossible, monsieur,” was Madame de Vaudet’s reply. ‘I regret 
—sincerely regret—that the convenances of society m France do not 
permit a young unmarried lady—especially if she be considered hand- 
some—to present herself until the evening, when, in the bosom of her 
family, and surrounded by her natural protectors, she is enabled to deve- 
lope those graces of mind without reserve with which nature has endowed 
her, and refined culture brought to perfection.” 

The arilessness and simplicity of this explanation produced a contrary 
effect, I have no doubt, to that which Madame de Vaudet intended. I 
felt the strongest desire possible to become one of the privileged few who 
enjoyed the society of the charming Angelique, and I determined at 
once to become an inmate of the establishment ; my original intention 
indeed was only by this means accidentally strengthened. 

The terms of Madame de Vaudet's establishment were, abstractedly, 
rather high, but when the advantages which it offered were taken into 
consideration, they ceased to be an object, and I willingly consented to 
become an inmate at the rate of a thousand francs a month, the pay- 
ment of that sum—in advance—being, as Madame de Vaudet observed, 
“ All I need trouble myself about.” , 

“ As you are still new to Paris, Mr. Green,” said that lady, “it will 
be desirable that a confidential person from my establishment should re- 
turn with you to the hotel of that person in the Rue Coq-Heron to assist 
in removing your things, and prevent any imposition from being prac- 
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tised. There is nothing a stranger in Paris should guard against so 
much as imposition. The clear-sightedness which caused you to address 
urself to me is a remarkable proof of your knowledge of the world, 
bet even your sagacity might be at fault before a host of sharpers, and I 
therefore think it better that Antoine, my caissier, should accompany 
ong 
aig was profuse in acknowledgments of thankfulness, while Madame de 
Vaudet summoned her man of business, He probably imagined that his 
mistress was alone when she called him, for he presented himself at the 
door in rather a singular costume for a cashier—being in his shirt-sleeves, 
with a carpet skull-cup on his head, a white apron round his waist, and a 
pair of brushes, with the hair downwards, on his feet, curiously fastened 
with straps over the instep, like a pair of skates, as if, like King Lear, 
he was practising a stratagem for stealing from his son-in-law. Madame 
de Vaudet spoke a few hasty words in French, and he rapidly withdrew, 
while she observed with the most winning smile possible, 

“That admirable creature! Would you believe it, Mr. Green—so 
attached is Antoine to the fortunes of our house—of which his fore- 
fathers have been dependants since the time of Hugh Capet—that, when 
he has made up his books, no persuasion can induce him to remain idle. 
He actually, as you have seen, takes upon him the office of frotteur, 
though without the slightest occasion, and influenced by nothing but 
pure devotedness.” 

“ What an excellent person,” thought I, “must the mistress of this 
house be, to inspire such feelings.” 

Madame de Vaudet’s brief eulogy was hardly uttered, before Antoine 
reappeared in a short coat, a red waistcoat, a seal-skin cap with a gold 
band, and boots—not brushes—on his nether extremities. 

He received his instructions, a fiacre was called, and we set out for 
the Boule d'Or. 

Madame Ventrebleu was in consternation when she heard of my 
intended removal; but luckily her husband and Paradis were absent, nor did 
Isee any thing of the other guests. The bill—no trifle, for Chambertin 
is not very cheap in Paris—was called for and paid, my baggage was 
removed to the fiacre, I squeezed the hand of Madame Vesiediian who 
made a movement of an endearing nature, which I did not resist, and, 
perenne the emotion which gallant hearts must feel when they part 
with the softer sex, I buried my face in my mouchoir, and drove hastily 
away from the Rue Coq Heron. 

The events which befel while I resided beneath the roof of Madame 
de Vaudet have so coloured the web of my existence, that I must be 
permitted to pause before I enter on them. 
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OR, 
THE ERROR. 


BY G. P. R. JAMES, ESQ. 


Caap. XIX. 


THE STRUGGLE NEAR THE RIVER. 


Noxopy could perceive at the breakfast-table that Sir John Slingsby 
had suffered from the strong emotions by which we have seen him influenced 
on the preceding night. No one could have conceived that his state and 
fortune were in the tottering condition which Ned Hayward had repre- 
sented. He was as gay, as happy, as full of jest and merriment as a 
schoolboy of seventeen. And as his sister was peculiarly cheerful, it 
seemed to excite in him even a more merry and jocund liveliness. To say 
the truth, Mrs. Clifford felt that her bond was broken ; that her visit to 
her brother's house, and her stay with him, had unlinked one of the 
chains of cold and formal proprieties which had been wound round her for 
so many years. Heaven fsa, she never wished to see, hear, or do, 
think, or countenance any thing that was evil; but yet her heart felt 
freer and lighter—it had more room to expand. In fact the sunshine of 
early days seemed to be reflected upon it, and it opened out to the light 
like a flower. She was gayer than her daughter, though silent and still, 
except when called into conversation by some lively sally; but she 
smiled, was good-humoured, and answered even merrily, when a jest 
— round, and seemed to wonder at the more than wonted gravity of 

er Mary. Isabella was almost too gay; as gay as the habits of the 
world and her own sense of propriety permitted; but, to an observing 
eye this cheerfulness was rather assumed than real; and to any one who, 
like Mary, had the secret of her heart, it was very evidently affected to 
cover a Lites and a graver current beneath. 

“Well, what’s the news this morning ?” said Sir John, as Isabella 
oa out the tea and coffee; “a quarter to nine and no tidings stirring ? 

his seems to promise a dull day. Nobody’s mill been burnt down? 
Nobody’s cat killed ? Nobody’s wife eloped ? Nobody's daughter gone 
to Gretna-green ? Nobody's house been broken open, game stolen, hen- 
roosts been plundered, pocket been picked, or nose been pulled ?—Faith 
we shall never get through the four-and-twenty hours without something 
to enliven us. All the objects of country life are gone: It seems to me 
that the world has turned as dead as a horse-pond, and men and women 
nothing but the weed at the top, waiting coolly in green indifference for 
the ducks to come and gobble rd up. Lack-a-day ! lack-a-day! if we 
had but Ned Hayward here to cheer us up! What can have become of 
him ?” 

“Oh, he has come back, my dear uncle,” replied Mary ; ‘I saw him up 
on the terrace as I was taking my morning’s walk.” ' 

“Then why is he not here ?” exclaimed Sir John Slingsby, “ why 1s 
he absent from his post? What business has he at Tarningham-park, 
unless it be like a ray of the summer sunshine to make every thing gay 
around him ?” 
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** He told me that he was going down to catch a trout,” replied Miss 
Clifford; “he has some bet with you, my dear uncle, it seems ?”’ 

“ The boy is mad! irretrievably gone! Bedlam or Saint Luke’s, or 
some of those places they call a private asylum, is the only place for him 
now,” exclaimed Sir John Slingsby; ‘ what, gone down to catch a trout, 
without pausing to take either rest or breakfast, with his hands burnt and 
a shot in his arm—so that fellow Gimlet said, they tell me.” 

“ He seemed very well,” answered Miss Clifford; “and he said he had 
his breakfast before he left the inn.” 

“| don’t believe a word of it,” answered her uncle ; “ that’s just oné 
of his old tricks, Mary ; if there was any thing to be done, he used 


never to mind breakfast, or dinner, or supper, or any thing else; the 


matter was always done first, and then he did not mind a dinner 
and a bottle of claret, or even two, as the case might be. I never saw 
such a fellow! We used to call him ‘ thoughtless Ned Hayward ;’ but 
the fact is, he used to think more in five minutes than the rest of us al- 
ther in four-and-twenty hours, and then he was free for the whole 
day—but here come the letters, and papers; we shall have some news 
now, and we shall have something to laugh at, with, or because of.” 

Thus saying, Sir John took the bag which was brought to him by the 
butler, opened it with a key attached to his watch-chain, and drew forth 
the articles it contained one by one. First came a newspaper in its cover 
—it was, I suppose, the Times, by its bulk—then another and another. 
All these were laid down beside him; and next came the small packet of 
letters, and then, oh! how eager all were to devour the contents. Strange 
and mysterious mixture of old rags and size, what a world of emotions have 
you conveyed about thisearth! Not the most terrible stage that has ever 
represented to the eyes of admiring thousands the works of the poet, or 
displayed the skill of the actor, has produced such deep tragedy as you. 
How often has the sight of the thin fclded sheet, with its strange, crooked 
black hieroglyphics, overwhelmed the lightest and the gayest heart with 
heaviness and mourning ! how often changed the smile into the tear! how 
often swept away the gay pageants of imagination, and memory, and 
hope, and left the past all darkness, and the future all despair! But, on 
the contrary, how often have ye been the unexpected messengers of happi- 
ness and joy! how often have ye brought sunshine and light into the be- 
nighted breast! how often dispelled in a moment the dark thunder-clouds 
of the world’s blackest storms,—aye, and sometimes, too, have closed as 
with a lightning-flash, the black tempestuous day of a long sorrowful life, 
with a gleam of ecstacy, too intense and potent to survive ! . 

All eyes turned eagerly to Sir John Slingsby, while he looked over 
the letters. The first was in a stiff and clerk-like hand, which he put 
down beside him with a low chuckle, which probably indicated an in- 
tention of not reading it at all. The next displayed a scrawl, written 
as if with a butcher’s skewer, thin, straggling, and irregular, like the 
scratching of a hen in the last agony. ‘That met the fate of the former 
one. Then came an address in a good, bold, dashing hand, with a name 
written in the corner. 

“ Ah, ah!” cried he, “from Tom South, about the borough of 
Twistandskin. Before I stand, I’ll see him—Lord bless me, what was 


‘I going to say?” and putting his hand to his mouth, he looked to his 
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332 Beauchamp ; or, 
sister with a low lenght but that letter was put at a little distance from 


the two others, Mr. Beauchamp, here is one for you,” continued 
the baronet, “sent up with the ’s compliments !—damn his 
compliments! who wants his i ?” and he gave the letter over 


to p, who was sitting at the opposite side of the table next his 
daughter. ‘“ My dear Harriet, do try that, pasty, it is excellent; or 
take something, in the name of Heliogabalus; this is not a fast-day, 
in 14? Thane dep bert, een thet toee-cones' sehok, Weaken con 20 
side-board. There, Isabella, there’s an epistle for you, from one of your 
sweet, maudlin, blond and satin friends in London, as soft and insipid 
as a glass of orgeate, I'll answer for it; full of loves, and dears, and 
sweet friends, and peng vieling for your darling society, and wondering 
what you can be doing im the country, spending your beauty on the 
desert air, Don’t let me hear a word of it; I hate them all; and, if | 
had my will, would smother them all to death under eider-down quilts. 
Pray read your letter, Mr. Beauchamp. Every body in this world is 
anxious to read their letters but me; and as yours may very likely 
require an answer, you had better look at it at once; for one post here 
goes out at eleven.” 

Now, Sir John Slingsby, in the latter part of his speech, showed hin- 
self considerate ; for Mr. Beauchamp, during the first part of breakfast, 
had borne a very grave and business-like air. He had given himself up, 
it is true, to a more cheerful spirit on the day before; he had been 
calmly cheerful at dinner; gay in the evening; especially when he was 
near Miss Slingsby. But who is not gay im the evening hours, when the 
whole neryous fluid seems to have accumulated about the brain and the 
heart, when the anticipated, or actual labours of the day are over, the 
apportioned task of care and anxiety are done? The load of the four- 
and-twenty hours is thrown off, and we snatch at the brief portion that 
remains between labour and repose for enjoyment. Who is not gay, 
when beauty and cheerfulness pour their mingled rays upon us, flooding 
our feelings and our thoughts with a bright, happy, and. congenial 
stream? Take a glass of iced-water, dear reader—as cold as you will, so 
that it be not actually frozen—and pour into it a merry glass of warm 
champ ; see how it will sparkle and dance up to the brim; and, 
unless jd bot of man is a mass of ice indeed, such will be the effect 
upon it of mere association with youth, beauty, and innocent gaiety. 

But since then, Beaucham Pad slept upon the matter. The night 
before he had gone on with the current; and now time had been 
afforded him to ask himself how far that current had carried him. He 
was doubtful whether he had not been borne too far; there were doubts, 
hesitations, apprehensions in his mind; and he was grave—very grave 
indeed. He had wished Miss Slingsby good-morning, he had expressed 
a hope she had rested well, he had been most gracefully courteous—too 
courteous ; for very polished surfaces are generally cold; and Isabella, 
who had come down with the intention of speaking to him frankly and 
freely upon matters that interested her deeply, had shrunk into herself 
more than was her wont. 

Beauchamp opened the letter, however, with rather a languid and 
unexpectant air, but the first words seemed to rivet his attention. The 
eye of Isabella, without her will, or rather against it, fixed upon him, 
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She saw his cheek turn pale, then again , and then a 
and well-satisfied smile B are his ie He ended the letter, and, ed 
ogre we ceiling, hie poo moved for an oon and, folding up the 
paper, ut it in et, giving wa a few seconds to tho 
which did an seem wiikey. t ugh 

Isabella Slingsby was the most straight-forward girl in the world, by 
nature; and she had but one class of experimental teaching in regard 
to concealing her feelings. She could hide, occasionally, how much she 
disliked some of her father’s guests; she could co from him how 
painful to her was much that she saw under his own roof. In 
thing else, however, she was as frank as the day ; and, seeing Mr. Beau- 

receive a letter, and look not discontented with it, she said, some- 
what inconsiderately : 

“ You seem to have had pleasant intelligence, Mr. Beauchamp ?” 

That gentleman turned his eyes suddenly upon her, and very fine and 
Instrous eyes they were, and he gazed at her for an instant with a smile 
so blended with many emotions, that Isabella, she knew not why, cast 
down her eyes, and coloured. After a brief pause, he replied : 

“Not unpleasant, Miss Slingsby ; for so strange a thing is the heart 
of man, or, rather I should say, so strange a thing is his fate, that, in the 
course of years and with the change of circumstances, there will be pleasure 
even in the total ending of what were once bright hopes. The things we 
coveted and obtained, in the world’s variation become burdensome to us; 
as, at the end of a long day’s journey, we lay down with relief the weight 
which, at the outset, we carried with joy or pride.” 

“That is because men are so fickle, I suppose,” answered Isabella. ‘“‘The 
only constant beings on earth are women and Newfoundland dogs, Mr. 
Beauchamp—it is so, I assure you, whatever you may think of it. I 
know the wicked world takes a different view of the subject ; but the world 
is man’s; and women might very well say a different picture would be 
produced, ‘if we lions were painters !’ ” 

“Nay,” answered Beauchamp, laughing, “I am not one of those evil 
nee and slanderers. I have had time to observe in the world where 

have been these many years as a mere spectator, watching the characters 
of men and women ; sal I can justly say, that there are, at least, ten good 
women for one good man. Circumstances may have something to do 
with it ; education, opportunity for good or evil ; but still there must be 
a fine and pure spirit at the heart, teaching to avoid evil and to seek 


“T believe, in truth, there is,” answered Mrs. Clifford, joining in the 
conversation ; “and that the bent of almost every woman’s mind is to- 
wards that which is right. But if you are the creatures of circumstances, 
Mr. Beauchamp, we are, in many respects, the creatures of your hands ; 
you give the bent and the direction of somewhat more than half our 
thoughts, I am afraid, and are—” 

“ To be blamed, if you go wrong,” exclaimed Sir John Slingsby, with a 
loud laugh; “to be sure, to be sure ; that is a woman’s philosophy, my 
dear Harriet ; all that she does good is her own, all that she does wrong 
is man’s; but let me tell you, my dear sister, that there is no little 
doubt, in the minds of the best informed, which has the most influence ; 
Man over woman, or womat over man. I am of the last opinions 
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and I see it every day in my case and that of others; here this gi 
Isabella, rules me with a mn of iron—does any thing she likes ah 
me; but, by my faith, for this day I shall abstract myself from her 
authority ; for I have some business to settle during the morning ; and 
she must entertain her guests as she can. Mr. Beauchamp, if you leave 
my house during the’ next fout-and-twenty-hours, it will be a clear 
roof that Miss Slingsby does not entertain you properly ; and I shall 
very angry with her inhospitality, if I do not find you at lunch and 
dinner, tea and supper, and breakfast to-morrow morning ; for | shall be 
quite sure she has not made my house agreeable.” 

** An imputation that I should be the last to bring upon Miss 
Slingsby,” said Mr. Beauchamp; and in truth he seemed to feel what he 
said ; for when they rose from the breakfast-table, and the party saun- 
tered to the window, in that pleasant indolence which generally succeeds 
the first meal of the day—that five minutes that succeeds to breakfast, in 
short, before we put on the armour of active exertion—he attached him- 
self closely to Miss Slingsby’s side, engaged her in conversation so light 
and cheerful, that the whole character of the man seemed changed. Not 
that what he said was without thought ; for there was a deep under- 
current of reflection running all the time, which gave it quite a 
different tone from what is called small-talk. It was sparkling, brilliant, 
even playful ; but its principal effect on the minds of those who heard 
was to set them thinking. There was a marked attention in his manner 
towards Isabella Slingsby, which flattered her a little. She might have 
egg before that he was struck with her beauty, that he admired 

er, that he liked her society, when he had twice or thrice met her at 
Dr. Miles’s. She had thought him exceedingly agreeable, and had 
fancied that he thought her so too; but there had been nothing said or 
done—not one word, one look, one gesture, that could set imagination 
flying any further ; and she had rested satisfied with letting things take 
their course, without any other feeling than a slight degree of regret 
that her father had not made the acquaintance of one so superior in 
manners and in mind to the generality of those around.. During the 
preceding evening, Beauchamp had appeared in no other character than 
that of the calm, dignified, quiet, and well-informed gentleman. But 
after breakfast his attentions were more pointed; and Isabella felt a 
little agitated, and doubtful of what all this would come to. She was 
not fond of any thing that agitated her: and therefore, somewhat more 
abruptly than was necessary, she broke through the conversation that 
was going’ on saying : 

“ Mr. Beauchamp, Mary and I have entered into.a compact to go 
down and see Captain Hayward win his bet.” 

“What bet ?” asked Beauchamp, who had forgotten all about-it. _ 

“To catch the largest trout in the river before twelve o’clock,” replied 
Isabella ; ‘will you escort us ? My dear aunt, won’t you come too ?” 

“‘ No, my dear,” answered Mrs. Clifford; ‘I have letters to write, t00, 
like your father.” 

«T have no letters to write,” exclaimed Sir John Slingsby, somewhat 
petulantly ; “I wish I had nothing less pleasant to do; but I have to see 
the steward and a damned lawyer about business—the greatest bores on 
earth. I wish to Heaven Peter the Great had been but autocrat of Eng- 
land for a bare month. Heaven and earth! how he would have thinned 
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the roll of attorneys !—or if we could but bring them under the cutting 
and maiming act, what hanging and transporting we should have. I am 
sure they cut up our time and our comforts, maim our property, and cripple 
our resources. But the devil never abandons his own; and so they tip 
out of every noose that is made to catch them. There’s that fellow, 
Stephen Gimlet, can make, they say, springes that will catch woodcocks 
and snipes, hares, pheasants, partridges, ruffs, and rees; hang me, if I 
don’t ask him if he has not got any trap that will strangle an attorney.” 

. “If he fails, ask Ned Hayward,” said Isabella, half jokingly, half 
earnestly ; “1 have no doubt he would furnish you with what you want.” 

" Pusleps he would, perhaps he would,” answered Sir John; “ not a 
bad thought, Bella ; but hang it, I must go and see the steward before 
that fellow Wharton comes. So good bye, good bye, for the present. 
Mind the luncheon time; and if Ned loses and does not bring me home a 
trout of at least three pounds, we'll drink his health in a bottle of the old 
hermitage—get your shawls and bonnets, get your shawls and bonnets ; 
and now, Harriet, if you want to send over to your place, be quick with 

letters, for | have got a man going to Tarningham at twelve.”’ 

Mrs. Clifford left the room with her brother, and was followed imme- 
diately by her daughter and niece. Beauchamp walked out into the hall, 
and got his hat, gave some directions to one of the servants in regard to 
sending up some of his clothes from the inn at Tarningham, when any 
body was sent down to the town; and then returned to the window of 
the breakfast-room. There he paused and looked out, revolving various 
things in his mind, and coming to the half-muttered conclusion, at 
length : “ It must be so, it is quite clear—it is certain.” But when an 
one determines that a thing is quite clear, is certain, before we agree wit. 
him in opinion, we should know what other trains of thought are going 
on in his mind at the moment, jostling this idea and that out of their 
tight places, leaving others far behind, and stimulating others again to 
run at lightning speed, the Lord knows whither, to win their race. It 
is not at all impossible, that if you or I, dear reader, could see into Mr. 
Beauchamp’s mind at this moment, we might come to a very different 
conclusion on the premises, and think that the proposition was any thing 
but quite clear, the result not at all certain. 

- However that might be, there he stood with his hat in his hand, in 
me spirits, when Miss Slingsby and her cousin appeared. 

sabella was rather fluttered, as we have said, about something or ano- 
ther ; she felt a timidity that was not usual with her, and she got her 
cousin between herself and Mr. Beauchamp before they reached the door. 
as if she intended that he should offer Mary Clifford his arm. Beau- 
champ manceuvred so skilfully, however, that before they were pty. 
the door and down the steps, he was by Isabella’s side again, and, as she 
had two sides, one of which was certain to be unprotected, while that side 
was almost certain to be the point of attack to a dexterous enemy, she 
gave up the battle at once, and let things take their course. 

The walk, as Isabella managed it, was an exceedingly pleasant one. 
In the first place, there were the beauties of nature. ‘To what heart, 
under what circumstances, do the beauties of nature fail to bring sweet 
feelings? There is something in the universe. of which we have no defi- 
hite conception ; perhaps, it is too universal, too wide, too vast, to submit 
itself to any thing like demonstration. We all feel it, we all know it, we 
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all enjoy it. ‘The ancients and some of the moderns have deified it and 
called it Pan. It is, in fact, the universal ada of one thing to 
another: the harmony of all God's works ; the infinite music of an infini 
variety. It is figured in music—faintly figured; for music is only the 
image of the whole by a part; the sequence of bright things is the me- 
lody of creation; their synchronous existence, the harmony of God's 
Almighty will. But in this, as in all else, woe be unto those who have 
worshi the creature for the Creator, and who have mistaken this 
om: y in the infinity of created things, for the Godhead itself. 

t is but one of the expressions of Almighty love, and those expressions 
are as infinite as the love from which they emanate. It is our finite, our 
contracted, our exceedingly minute view of all things, that constantly 
keeps us down from the contemplation and the conception of the immea- 
surable to that which is within the ken of our own microscopic vision. If 
creation itself is infinite, the infinite harmony thereof is but a part of crea- 
tion, and isin itself a proof of that intelligent Providence, which man denies, 
because he does not see. 

The walk was an exceedingly pleasant one, coming in varied scenes 
upon the mind, each cont with the other, yet each harmonising 
beautifully. After about a hundred and fifty or two hundred yards of 
short turf they entered a glade, where tall trees, backed by deep shrubs, 
cut off the sunbeams, except where here and there they struggled through 
an open spot. Tall beeches, more than a century old, crossed their arms 
above to give shade to the ground below, and though the walk, nearly 
fifty feet in breadth from bole to bole of the old trees, was mown along 
its whole extent, yet a little to one side and the other the wild flowers 
appeared gemming the earth like stars upon a firmament of green. 
There was the purple columbine and the blue periwinkle, and the yellow 
primrose, and pale bending anemone ; the hyacinth and the violet; 
and if art had had any share therein, the arrangement of the flowers was 
so skilfully managed, that all seemed owing but to nature’s hand. The 
deep branches of the beech, and the green shade that they cast through 
the air, gave asolemn and elevating tone to the whole. The flowers and 
the occasional bursts of sunshine, the rich colours of the moss, yellow and 
brown, and green, enlivened the scene, and made the solemn stillness of 
the long avenue seem like a thoughtful countenance brightened by a smile. 
Then suddenly, when they had walked on for about a quarter of a mile, 
they turned to the left ugh a wide break in the and all was 
wonderfully changed. Shade and melancholy was gone; and they stood 
upon the edge of a round sloping descent of some three or four hundred 
feet covered with green short turf, and marked. out, at short distances, by 
chumps of birches and hawthorns. On the right was the woody crest of 
the hill, concealing in its bosom the continuation of the avenue, which 
they had just quitted ; but on the left, wide over the tree tops and waving 
ground beyond, stretched out an extensive prospect in the sunshine, all 
light and loveliness. It was one of the bright days of early summer. 
Scarcely a cloud was in the sky, and yet there was a softening effect m 
the atmosphere, which mellowed the lights and shades into each other, 
and suffered the sight to pass softly and gently from each line of the dis- 
tance to that which succeeded with a sort of dreamy pleasure, vague and 
indefinite, but very sweet, like the sounds that sometimes come upon oUF 

ing ears in the visions of the morning. 
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with a gradual descent, the broad gravel-walk 
plunged into , and there all was altered once more. A wide 
and uncultivated wood swept round, a small sparkling rivulet dashing on 
towards the broader stream amidst bushes and shrubs and water- plants; a 
willow here and there bending down its long pliant branches over the 
ing stream, and a patch of tall bulrushes raising their long green 
stems, where any occasional interruption occasioned the water to spread 
out. The trees were far apart, though the ground was broken and un- 
even, and the flapping wing of a heron, with his gray shadowy form 
rising up at some fifty or sixty yards’ distance, added to the ning 
and sombering effect. It was like a discord in a fine piece of music: just 
protracted long enough to make what had gone before and what followed 
after more delightful, and the next minute they issued forth upon the warm 
green meadows, gilded with buttercups, that lay by the side of the wider 
river 
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Heaven only knows what Isabella meant in bringing Beauchamp by 
that path, if she did not intend him to make love to her. She could have 
taken him round by the other side of the house, and the straight horse- 
road to the bridge, or down over the turf through the open parts of the 

amongst the deer and fern to the farther end of the river, where it 
issued out of the grounds. But no, whether from something that was 
going on in her own bosom, which made her instinctively choose the scenes 
that most assimilated with her feelings, or from accident, caprice, or de- 
sign, she led him through a path, full of the sense of love. There was 
one too many for a declaration, it is true; and she knew she was so far 

ed; but yet it was a very dangerous walk for any two people, whose 

had no better security than the simple presence of another, to stray 
— upon such a day as that. 

e letter, which Beauchamp had received at breakfast, had evidently 
either pleased, or entertained, or relieved him; but the effect was, that he 
was infinitely gayer when he set out than he had ever been since we have 
first met with him. He crossed the open ground by Isabella’s side with a 
firmer and more elastic step, with his head high and his shoulders back, 
he gazed over the wide-spread park scenery around, and seemed to snuff 


the air like a horse about to start upon a race. He commented upon the 


loveliness of such views, remarked how very English they were—how 
very seldom one ever saw any thing similar in any other land—and 
seemed to enjoy the whole so highly, as to leave an impression that the 
ure of the walk was heightened by the society in which it was 

en. When he came under the shade of the tall trees his tone was 
somewhat changed, it became softer, more serious, more earnest; and so 
he went on, his thoughts seeming to receive a colouring from the 
seenery through which he passed, without losing their general character, | 
or particular train at the moment. It was evident —— re that he 
was thinking of Isabella Slingsby ; and though, with finished cou N 
he divided his conversation very. ¢qually—not quite—between eo ‘aaa 
hercousin, yet even when he was speaking to Mary Clifford, it was very 
ond that his words, or at all events, his thoughts, were addressed to 
: said little, except just to keep up the conversation and deprive 
it of any thing like awkwardness; but she felt, and indeed nobody could 
help feeling, that Mr. Beauchamp’s manner towards her cousin was too 

















































; " to be mistaken. Isabella, on her, gave way 
to all the gaiety of her heart, sometimes with bright and ing sallies 
playing round "3 more earnest and deep-toned thoughts, some- 
times yielding to the impulse which she imparted, and venturing into the 

g and reflection, whither he led her, till startled at 
herself she took fright and retreated. She was very happy, too; secure 
in Mary’s presence from any thing that might agitate or alarm, she felt 
that she could give way to the the moment; and even the 
knowledge of her father’s situation and of the and difficulties 
that beset him acted but as a softening and subduing power, which 
brought down her spirits from their habitual gaiety, and rendered her 
heart more susceptible of tenderer and deeper impressions. 

Beauchamp felt that he was listened to, that he pleased, that he niight 
be beloved. He had seen nothing coquettish about Isabella ; he had 
heard a high character of her ; he had been told by one, who had known 
her from childhood, that she seemed lighter than she really was ; that if 
there was any thing assumed, it was the gaiety ; that all the more pro- 
found things, that occasionally appeared in her character, might be trusted 
and relied upon ; and that the seemingly high spirits were but as the 
breeze, that ruffles the tree tops without touching the depth of the forest. 
He felt sure, therefore, that she would not sport with him, if she believed 
he was in earnest, and he took care, that upon that subject she should have 
pee vid 

us passed awa ir walk ; and tho Mary Clifford would have 
iven @ deal, had she dared to es to a Mr. Beauchamp a 
» wi in the secret of Sir John Slingsby’s affairs, and asked the advice and 
assistance of one who had evidently gained much experience of the world, 
without being spoiled by the world. yet she knew not how to begin ; a 
feeling of timidity came over her that stopped her; and the course of the 
conversation—its sparkling rapidity at some times, its deep and intense 
feelings at others—gave no opportunity of introducing a subject entirely 
discordant, without forcing it in a manner both harsh and discourteous. 
She. determined, therefore, as they approached the river, to leave the 
matter to Captain Hayward, whose frank straightforwardness, she 
thought, would soon either find or make an opportunity. 

When they reached the bank, however, Ca tain Hayward was not to 
be seen ; but Isabella pointed to an elbow of the wood, which concealed 
a turn in the stream, saying that he was most likely higher up, and ac- 
cordingly they walked on. As they were passing sheen h the little path 
that cut through an angle of the woodland, they heard suddenly a loud 
exclamation, then a very ungentlemanly oath, and the next moment, as 
they issued forth, they saw Ned Hayward grappling with a tall, powerful 
man, in what may be called a semi-military dress. The two were, appa- 
rently, well matched, though few, either in strength, activity, or skill, 
could match our friend. But the stranger, whoever he was, practised a 
trick, which he thought likely to free himself from his adversary, even at 
the risk of his own life. He struggled hard, and in the struggle drew 
towards the brink. Ned Hayward made a violent effort to resist the im- 
pulse, and most likely would have been successful ; for, if any thing, he 
was the stronger man of the two. But a part of the green turf gave way, 
undermined by the course of the current, and both plunged in together into 
a deep pool, and disappeared for an instant in the water, 
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THEFABDUCTION——-NO FAITH IN IRISH JAUNTING-CARS—CONSEQUENCES 
OF A BREAK-DOWN-—THE VICTIM OF VILLANY. 


Oh! weep for the hour, 
When to Eveleen’s bower, 
The lord of the valley with false vows came; 

The moon hid her light, 
From the heaven that night, 

And wept behind her clouds o’er the maiden’s shame, 
The clouds passed soon 
From the chaste cold moon, 

And Heaven smiled again with her vestal flame, 
But none will see the day, 
When the clouds shall pass away, 

Which that dark hour left upon Eveleen’s fame. 

Moore. 


“ T HAD a sister's son—a clane, nice lad he was, and I was proud of 
him. In the seven towns* there wasn’t a better hurler, and it would do 
heart good to see him dance the patter-o-pee. Unfortunately for 
imself and me, he took to night-walkin; and the Ribbon-men—curse 
of God upon the same! hooked him in, and med a captain of him. He 
and Morteeine were sworn brothers, and well they might; for af Cap- 
tain Starlight was the terror of the country, Captain Firethatch wasn’t 
much behind him.” 
. “ Stop, Ulick—and who is Captain Starlight?” I ejaculated, inter- 
rupting the driver's narrative. 
An Irish peasant will never answer a dangerous question directly. 
“ Did yer honour ivir drink doch an durris wid a rought-fatured red 
man!”’ 
. “ Ha! Ulick—I have, with Morteeine Crassaugh.” 
_ “Then,” returned the car-driver, “I need say no more—‘ Tiggum 
Tigue Tigeeine ! ” 
“ Hell and furies!” I exclaimed. ‘“ And is this Crassaugh, as ye call 
, him, Captain Star—” 
) “ Af he’s not, there’s many in the country that belie him.” 
} “ Well, Ulick, go on with your story.” 
ie did I lave off ?” inquired the old man. ‘Och! about my 
; nephew.” 
| at But what has you nephew's story to do with that of Morteeine’s 
; ife ?”” 








* Town lands. 
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“ honour, that’s jist what I'm commin to.” 
lac Ia | 


“TH make the as short asIcan. My , was informed 
against—taken when —tried at the assizes. His counsel got him 
through the murder charge cliverly; but for of arms he was 


convicted, and sentenced to be transported for life. I went, the night 
before he was sent off to Cork, into the , and took lave of him; 
and thin his heart softened, and he tould me what things laid to his 
charge were true, and what were not. ‘ Uncle,’ says he, ‘I’m goin’ for 
ivir acrass the saas; and of all the acts I done, there’s one that sits 
heaviest on my conscience.’—‘ And what's that one, avich?’ says I._— 
‘Oh! murder!’ says he ; ‘it’s the part I took in hoisting away poor 
Mary Handley.’ That’ Morteeine’s wife, yer honour. ‘* Well,’ says I, 
‘ Phil, jewel !. make a clane breast to your uncle, and tell it all.’ ” 

Dispensing with the numerous engsenics and replies with which 
an Irish narrative is always surcharged, the confession of the unfortunate 
transport was to this effect.— ! 

As a member of the Ribbon association, he had received a secret 
notice to meet a number of this mischievous fraternity at. their accus- 
tomed rendezvous—the house of Morteeine Crassaugh—and, on reachin 
the lonely inn, the young leader found eleven men already assembled, 
carousing in the inner room, and, as he was informed, awaiting his 
arrival, All were liberally plied with whiskey; and, when they were 
considered sufficiently excited to undertake the intended task, the host 
hinted that, unless a pledge was given that they would effect the business 
with determination, he would not disclose the nature of it. Would it | 
involve the loss of life? was asked, and a distinct negative was returned. 
On this assurance, the party unanimously consented. A cross and 
missal were introduced, and a solemn oath administered, that whatever 
the business was, it should be executed. The test onee taken, Mor- 
teeine announced the purpose for which the secret meeting had been 
ealled—the object was the abduction of the heiress of the murdered 
quartermaster—the loveliest girl in the barony. 

The driver’s nephew was a ruffian of milder mood than: his fellow- 
eaptain, and he ventured to remonstrate. He pleaded the girl’s 
orphanage—reminded Morteeine that his wife was but a few days under 
earth—and MRE EE a TE Nm 
the i victim and the abductor. savage and sarcastic laugh 
was all that Morteeine deigned to return. To reason with a cold- 
blooded scoundrel was to waste words in vain ; the young man was 
reminded of his oath: and, with desperate fidelity in ny A pledge, 
more honoured in the breach than in the observance, Ulick’s nephew 
most reluctantly accompanied the ruffian band on their villanous enter- 


prise. 

No difficulty oceurred in effecting the commission of the crime. A 
pe er oo te ee ae 
admission to the gang. The farmer's y, completely taken by sur- 
ea overpowered and secured ; the orphan was torn 

her bed ; half-dressed before a mounted ruffian ; and, leaving 
the inmates of the house locked up under a guard, the party, with their 
prize, rode into the interior of the mountains, and secured, in a secluded 
cabin, the beautiful girl they had ravished from her home. To execute 















































sp ; oung and 
beautiful orphan evinced such fixed determination to resist nae she 
detested, that it called forth the astonishment of all concerned, and 


elicited the admiration of several less obdurate than their savage chief. 
But, alas! that nobleness of spirit which, from another, would have 
commanded respect and change of ruffian only stimulated the 


turned to their homes, leaving the desolate girl in the custody of two or 
three savages in female form, and a monster to whom the word pity was 
unknown. 

What followed may be fancied, not described. Another week passed : 
the ruin of —— — was brought at midnight to Morteeine’s 
dwelling, and a degraded friar performed the mockery of a marriage. 
Through the semblance of a hallowed ceremony, the unhappy irl went, 
neither assenting nor resisting. The flower was -—villany had 
already done its worst—she felt as if her degradation had left nothing 
opearth to be hoped for or to be feared—her fate was sealed. 

A month or two of silent grief gradually wore away, and a, change 
came over the spirit of the injured . Reckless, less, fearless, 
her mood became that of one too desperate to even think of conse- 

nees—and a name that carried fear with it had lost its terror to her. 
Morteeine, for the first time, found himself over-matched. His threats 
were laughed to scorn—his blandishments rejected with contempt. Until 
his victim attained her majority, the object of his villany could not be 
reached ; for, on her father’s murder, she had been put under charge of 


the chancellor; and, of course, her fortune, for the was se- 
cured. From whatever cause he bore it, she bearded the lion with im- 
punity ; and, strange as it may appear, a felon spirit, as to 
means ed, and heskoaped'ta deeds of violence, cowered before the 
over-excited jesse of a beautiful girl of nineteen. “ Wait only till 


he grabs her money, sir,” observed the car-driver, winding up his tale, 
“Assure as yer honour and myself are safe and snug en 
car, Morteeine Crassaugh will be hanged for Handley’s murder yet.”’ 

The words had scarcely passed his lips, until his assertions — 
our safety and sn were falsified—for off went the off-side wheel; a 
shaft by the eudden jerk ;. Ulick was’ shot into an edjecent:-bog- 
hole; and I performed a sort of back somerset, without, however, sustain- 
ing the slightest personal inconvenience. When he had evolved from the 
turf-pit, Ulick proceeded to examine the cause and extent of the calamity ; 
and on a slight inspection, he commenced crossing himself most devoutly, 
and imploring the especial protection of the Virgin. 
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_ * Oh, . holy ! we were nivir fairly murdered until now. The 
eT and us at the Senaamien speed into the 
bargain. my heavy curse u Morteeine beg !* and may 
want luck ivry day ye - wipesidtidene abd ivry day that-ye don't on 
SCRE TN liberally, Ulick ?” . ° »> 

o but that gallows-bird, old Morteeine’s. son!  Troth ; 

the same youth will dance upon nothing, and spoil a market before he’s 

. But I might have mistristed things when his father sent for me 

to drink; as I know that he loves me about as well as the divil likes holy 
water.” . 

* But - what didthe boy do, Ulick?” - 

_ “ Feakes!: he jist did quite enough,” replied the driver.‘ He slipped 
the litch-pin out, and here we are, nine miles from the-tiext town, and 
snug and warm at'the side of a bog-hole. Och! af Thad but a rope 
wid me at self——” 

“ }f that is all you want, uncord these portmanteaus.” 

* God bliss yer honor for that same ; but, mona sin diaoul; the arm of 
the axle-tree is bint wid the shock, and sorra a use to do any thing widout 
—_— Lyons the smith, and he’s a good four mile from this.” 

“* Well, Ulick, what’s to be done ?” 

“‘ Why there’s nothing for it, but for yer honor to return to Morteeine’s 
—send a man off for Christy—and I'll stick to the car and baggage till 


4 


help com 

Ulick had proposed the only alternative to.my remaining on the high- 
way, and mounting guard over my effects; and, as despatch was most 
desirable, I countermarched the mile we had driven, and once more 
entered Red Martin’s hostelry. 

Never was a reception more different than that which I experienced 
from the host:and his handsome heipmate. 

“ Arragh! ceade millia felteaugh!” exclaimed Morteeine. “Yer 
=. as the flowers in May. Give me a grip of yer honours 

“His wife,.on the contrary, changed colour; and, in any terms but 
oe which hospitality would use, asked what had caused me to come 


I explained to her the accident that had oceurred ; and, while her brows 
contracted at the statement, I fancied that a smile was interchanged be- 
tween the owner of the hostelry, and the amiable youth, who no doubt, 
would inherit Morteeine’s virtues and estates. 

And wherefore did you not push on ?” inquired the hostess, brusquely; 
“ Are you a soldier, on regard a walk of ten miles, even though the eve- 
ning lowers a little ?” 

“ Certainly not,” I replied; “but. the truth is, I should not'like to 
abandon my arms and baggage in these wild mountains.” 

“ Better lose them than life, however,” said the lady. ' 

“Bah! nonsense, Mary,” returned her li lord, in @ vorce that be- 
trayed rage suppressed with difficulty. ‘Pil insure the captain safe to 
town for a glass of poteeine, and that’s not much. If you take my ad- 
vice, sir, you'll keep yourself where you are, get your car repaired at day- 


* Little Martin. 
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t, and start as early afterwards as’you please. See, was that a flash 
‘lightning ?” By Saint Patrick! shslatotahod is-about to burst |” : 


' And ‘if you my: advice,” Seer eae 
be drenched 


* you will proceed without case and though you should 


the skin, leave these mountains 

Halting between two opin roads so contradictory too-—necessity 
obliged me ~se toresin, A loud and sustained crash, as if the roar 
of 2 numerous artillery was heard through the mountains; big 
drops smote the casement heavily ;. and | as if the sluices. of the 
heavens had been suddenly unclosed, down came the rain in torrents... In 
afew minutes every ‘rill ‘end water-course was filled with discoloured 
water, that came rushing to the low grounds, and the river, not: ankle- 
deep ten minutes since, now tumbled down a dark volume of inky fluid, 

ed with masses of turf and heather, disrupted from ‘its beaks. 
Fortunately, and just as the tempest broke, Ulick, who had taken alarm 
at the threatening aspect of the sky, arrived with two or three 
peasants, whom he had judiciously pressed into the service, my 
whole matériel, and ‘mn nothing to the despoiler but a broken 
jaunting-car, about as portable a prize as a six-pounder with the trun- 
eben hen gaged wi 

I an rtunity, when Morteeine was en with a couple 
of horsemen tre hed nr shelter from the storm, to join Ulick i inthe 
stable. After a hurried lament over our misfortune, the car-driver hinted 
that “may be every thing was for the best.” The bridge at Keil was 
broken ; and, no doubt, as the storm broke in that direction, the river 
would have been far too high to allow the car to pass, 

“ Tt’s the will of the Lord,” added the old man. ‘For God’s sake, sir, 

in no talk with any body, nor take offence at any thing ye see. In 
ven house, Morteeine will hardly venture on any villany. Return 
boldly to the kitchen, and go to bed as early as you can.’ 

I obeyed this Mentor of the whip, ronan the kitchen of Morteeine’s 
caravanserai, and advanced to the aa where the hostess was en in 
some culinary preparation. My na» He was any thing but civil. 
| *We shall be crowded to-night,” she said, “and I wish you had taken 

ur custom to-the next inn. This kitchen is small sate for what it 

to do; and I pray you, sir, to retire into the inner-room. It has in- 
cohvenienced me to give it up, but—” 

“No matter, jewel,” exclaimed the worthy host, who had entered the 
kitchen from some nook into which he had inducted the horsemen. ‘ No 
matter, Moleeine astore,* ye’ll make him snug, and I'll have him on the 
road at daylight. Fetch che candle, and show his honor in; Lord! what 
athunder-clap! The storm is not yet at the worst.” 
| The hostess produced a rude taper, made from goat's tallow, and which, 
while affording " eeallen light, did not, I must admit, exude an odour of 
“ Araby the blest :” ;” and, while she inducted me to the great room of the 
establi lishencat, Morteeine “3 at the horsemen to determine the state of 
the weather over a fresh supply of mountain dew. The moment that the 
pretty hostess and I were nan , the look so discourteous and re- 
pulsive before, gave place to one of arg: aco and compassion, and she 


inquired, 





* Mary dear. 



















had I been rash enough to return ?” 

I ~ vr nature of = 3a - 

“Oh! comprehend it. Imperfectly as I understand Irish, | 
cvuiidaitenial pass between ‘that! ‘raffian, to whom the destiny’ 
Heaven has sacrificed me, a adaiaieaapariteeaion 

not to feel assured that your journey would be i 
ae Beery, PET yates a 
tion in the valuables the 
arms you are provided with, to tedlace Micieouini to pusher ye u through 
other agencies than his own. To-night’s delay here will- ‘nabs him to 
entehieatndh n for having you stopped and robbed in the mountains, 
Fear nothing while you em Ls a can protect you, and I will.” 

“ Strange that one so young can exercise the power you do on @ sava 
spirit such as Red Morteeine’s,” | replied. “ With the brave and t 
noble-minded, loveliness reigns paramount : but what influence beaut 
could obtain over a sordid, drunken, truculent scoundrel like the wre 
who has bli your fortunes almost in infancy, I cannot even guess.” 

“ I can,” she said: “my power arises from his cupidity and my mad- 
ness.” 

“ Madness !” I exclaimed. 

“‘ Yes, madness. Mad | .am, although the mood is such as. conceals it 
from the world. What: brain could bese what I have endured during the 
per long’ year I have been the victim of that vulgar and ferocious 

scoundrel ? and, oh, God! how little was I prepared for the deep mi- 
sery that was impending. Hear, sir, and judge. I loved—this young 
heart was bestowed upon one who well descend it, and, in turn, I was 
faithfully beloved. William Adderley was the vicar’s only son, and the 
gentlest and most amiable of beings ; circumstances brought us constantly 
together. The parsonage was near the farm-house where I boarded ; 
the vicar took a lively interest in my fate; he was a good man, but a 
proud one; and, while my unprotected orphanage secured his warmest 

y; and I was constantly a visiter at his house, the thought that I 

ould ever hold a nearer claim upon him than that of compassion for a 
desolate girl, would have wounded him to the soul. Pride yields to love; 
and William flung every consideration, touching the ‘superiority that 
birth and position gave him, to the winds, and wooed and won me. Our 
vows were plighted in the sight of Heaven ; and, on reaching his majority, 
in three months I was’ to have been made a bride. The ‘night I was 
carried off by the ruffian band, I had met him in a neighbourng glen. 
We had talked as lovers talk, until the rising moon warned us to separate. 
He brought me to the garden-gate, he held’ me to his bosom, pressed 
kisses on my lips, and invoked Heaven to bless and shield me. Pr Alas 
that prayer was unheard and ‘unheeded ; and, when in my dreams I was 
seated on the heather-bank beside him, my head resting’ on his bosom, 
his arms around me, his li touching mine, I was torn from the dreamy 
embraces of first love, 20 tevdesunbdinrendac elhnee wn made 


me the eveteh:1 ain —lowerell: to receive the cold pity of the world ; 

and, in my own estimation, degraded below the veriest wretch who 
cumbers the earth with an existence, which the last prayer she breathes 
to Heaven, ere sleep seals her aching ¢ whe is that-no morrow’s sun shall 


rise upon a living mass of misery then should I not be mad ?—- 
why do I beard the lion hh mar his ede ?—why frown defiance 
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when he ?——why express contempt and disgust when he would 
conciliate one who regards him with the intensity of undying hatred ? 
Because the only wish I have on earth is to perish by his hand, and my 
are that the wretch who robbed me of my honour, should also 
me of that existence which his villany has rendered too miserable 
for endurance. Hark! was not that the sound of wheels? Yes; I hear 
yoices without rise in the pauses of storm. How chilly the evening feels! 
Come to the fire in the outer room, until I have one lighted in this 
chamber,” she said, led the way out, and I followed her. 

Before a minute had ela the door Bi pie 3 and the travellers, 
whose carriage-wheels had ly announced their advent, entered the 
kitchen of By hostelrie. 

Never did two guests present themselves more unexpectedly on a 
empestuous evening, to claim wayfaring hospitality at the establishment 
of Morteeine Crassaugh than the strangers. The elder traveller was a 
man well stricken in years, whose appearance and demeanour happily 
described his profession. At a glance, I set him down to be a church- 
man of superior rank ; and the mild and unassuming style of his address 
was in happy Keeping with the vocation he had selected. Advancing to 
e announced himself an Englishman, and told her that, 
anxious to visit the sister island, he had been for a few days a tourist in 
the Soerroeheod. 5 had taken the manila 1 induced by a 
flattering description of its scenery; and, overtaken by an unexpected 
storm, he must solicit for himself, his daughter, and akebeen refresh- 
ment and shelter for the night. 

Had innkeepers been even more flinty-hearted than parents are said to 
be, the most savage host who ever “wielded spigot” could not have 
refused a claim so mildly and modestly preferred. The stranger's voice 
seemed to have a magical effect on Morteeine’s helpmate, and the 
shrewish manner she adopted, when addressing others, underwent an in- 
stant change. She apologised for the indifferent accommodation her . 
house afforded ; from pw severity of the night it was crowded ; but such 
refreshment as could be had was freely at their service. She must remind 
them that they were not in an English inn, but an Irish cabin ; and they 
must balance indifferent fare against a hearty welcome. Would not the 
yee lady come forward to the fire? The evening was damp and 

As if alarmed at finding herself among strangers, and the inmate of a 
wild and isolated dwelling, the old man’s daughter had remained standing 
behind her father while he hed addressed:ahe hostess of the inn. Mo- 
destly and gracefully she bowed her thanks, and accepted the invitation ; 
and, lifting ‘the veil which had hitherto concealed her from observation, 
Holy Senanus! frigid as Tom Moore is pleased to represent you, she ex- 
hibited a face which woul have made you curse the hour you ever took 
the oaths of celibacy. .. 

Reader! you must be patient until next chapter, and be contented. with 
an intimation that, in presenting to you the pretty tourist, I shall have 
Introduced you to Mrs. O’SuLiivan ! : 
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A SKETCH OF THE LIVES OF THE LORDS.STOWELL AND 


* 


TOGETHER WITH SOME CORRECTIONS, AND ADDITIONS, TO MR. Twiss’s 
LIFE OF THE LATTER. 


Part VII. 


Nihil igitur afferunt, qui in re gerenda versari senectutem negant. 
Cicero de Senectute. 


Lorp Expon has at length ceased to be Chancellor: the protracted 
reign of “ King John the Second,” as he was sometimes called, is finally 
close . | | 

Of the distribution of his patronage, th Sir Samuel Romilly has 
remarked that Lord Eldon, in making the higher legal appointments, 
would allow neither private feelings, nor even public interests, to prevail 
over party motives,* yet his Masters in Chancery present two instances of 
promotions arising from mere personal considerations. These exceptions 
are afforded by Masters Francis Cross and James William Farrer; the 
history of whose appointments we shall now relate. : 

Mr. Cross, in the year 1800, was admitted a student of Lincoln’s Inn, 
where, in 1807, he had kept a few terms only. At this period he re- 
linquished all notion of following the legal profession, and withdrew his 
name from the books of his Inn of Court. He next figured in the 
Somersetshire militia, in which he attained the rank of captain. And 
then, exemplifying the French song, 


On revient toujours 
A ses premiers amours, 


was at the commencement of 1811, at the age of twenty-nine, re-admitted 
at Lincoln’s Inn, in order to “es his remaining terms. During his 


second studentship, he was introduced to Lord Eldon at the table of 
one of Lady Eldon’s brothers; and, having had, in the mean time, the 
good fortune to amuse and please both the Chancellor and his lady by 
the sprightly ease of a manner and address formed in the intercourse of 
military society, was, in 1813, called to the bar. - 

It will be recollected, that in the spring of 1815, during the brief 
interval of peace which preceded the return of Napoleon from Elba, a 
bill was passed, which increased the restrictions on the introduction of 
foreign corn. So unpopular was this measure with the poorest classes, 
that its progress through parliament was accompanied by riots. It hap- 
pened that on the evening of the 6th of March, Mr ross was passing 
near the residence of Lord Eldon, then the centre house on the east 
side of Bedford-square, when the mob was beginning to’ attack it, under 
the supposition that its occupant was a supporter of the bill. Mindful of 
the preservation of one, whom he Siady regarded as his patron, Mr. 
Cross, with a boldness and alacrity which reflected credit upon the Somer- 
setshire militia, determined to relieve the garrison ; and, passing the 





* Memoirs, Vol. iii., pp. 102—103. 
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lines of the besiegers, threw himself into the house. He there seized 
the treasures which the Chancellor most prized—Lady Eldon and the 
Great Seal—and con ed them safely, one on each arm, by the back of 
the house into the garden of the British Museum, just before the mob 
broke into the very room from which they d been i 

"Five OF six years afterwards, when @ mastetship in Chancery was 
vivant, Lady Eldon pressed upon her husbatid to remember this timel 
service; and Mr. Cross received the appointment. We have been 

that Lord Eldon, at a later period said, “ The only legal appointment 
which I regret having made, is that of Frank Cross; Sais Bessie 
got from me.” Not, indeed, that we are aware that Mr. Cross proved 
entirely incompetent for the situation ; ‘but, chiefly, we presume, that his 
professional standing did not justify the appointment; and that his ad- 
wancement could not be laid upon the importunity of political connexion. 
That the ground of the regret was no diminution of re for Mr. 
Cross, there cannot be a stronger proof than the fact, t the Earl 
afterwards appointed him one of his executors. 

_. With regard to the appointment of Mr. Farrer, there is a longer story 
to be told. The Honourable John Scott, the elder of Lord Eldon’s two 
sons, who arrived at manhood, married Miss Ridley, in 1804, and in the 
following year had issue, the present Earl of Eldon. The month, which 
saw the birth of the son, saw the death of the father. At the first shock, 
Lord Eldon was overwhelmed with an agony of grief ; which, however, 
ptesently softened down to a tender sentiment of sorrow, and occasionally 
exhibited itself in forms which those, who knew him merely as the lawyer 
and the politician, would hardly have anticipated. Thus he had a seal 
beautifully engraved with the forms of a female and child mourning over 
a sepulckral urn, which he gave to his deceased son’s cousin and most 
intimate friend, William Villiers Surtees. 

But time roiled on; and, in 1811, the widow became the wife of Mr. 
Farrer. Mighty was the indignation of Lord Eldon;+ and for years 
afterwards he refused to see his daughter-in-law. 

Now, let us look what story Mr. Twiss has been told about this mar- 
riage. He says that the present Earl of Eldon writes in the nloying 
terms :—‘‘ My Grandfather objected to this marriage, not on perso 
grounds; but stating himself to be averse to ‘ vota iterata,’ to second 
marriages : curiously, perhaps, for he himself was the offspring of a second 
marriage.” { 

» So, according tothe present Earl, to object to the marriage of his 
daughter-in-law, he must virtually reflect upon that of his parents ;—to 
ther stones to throw at the living, he must violate the graves of the 








ia 


* * To the amiable qualities of this gentleman we have paid a brief tribute in a 
‘note in the early part of our fourth chapter. His brother, William Henry John 
Scott, died unmarried, in 1832, at the age of thirty-seven. 

t In justice to the late Lord Eldon, as well as to Mr. and Mrs. Farrer, we must 
quote from Mr. Twiss’s work (Vol. ii., p. 178), that “ after the event, however, the 
lapse of time, and the unex nable conduct of the parties, gradually obliterated 
these im ions.” We will here repeat, that we always quote from the first 
edition of Mr. Twiss’s biography of the Chancellor. 

t Twiss, Vol. ii., p- 178. 
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But we are enabled to afford the present Lord Eldon the gratificati 
of learning that this is unnecessary. Mind, aa hotha tom, of Miva. Fare 
—-was the last person in the whole world with whom his grandfather wags 
likely to talk over such subjects, we will just tell him the sentiments of 
his grandfather, as we received them many years ago from one most in- 
timately acquainted with his private opinions. 

The late Lord Eldon maintained (and Lady Eldon with him) 
that a woman (and they applied the:rule to @ woman only) ought not to 
submit herself to a marriage. So high was the standard enter. 
tained by that couple, so long and so happily united, of the modesty and 
constancy of the softer sex ! 

The argument so eloquently addressed to the widowed Queen of Car- 
thage, though it have less of romance, may have more of philosophy :— 


Solane perpetud meerens carpere juventa ; 
Nec dulces natos, Veneris nec preemia noris ? 
Id cineres aut manes credis curare sepultos ? 


But what we are now discussing is the ground of the objection, and 
not the soundness of it. And as the chancellor's objection related 
only to a woman ing, and as his own mother was not married 
twice—though his father was, and he was the son of the second marriage 
of his father—this attempt at sareasm fails, for want of knowing, or 
regarding, the difference between the sexes. ) 

Now in 1824, many years after this marriage, when Lord Eldon’s 
displeasure was tema i to molified, Mr. Farrer, who was at the bar, 
became very anxious to obtain a mastership in Chancery : he made what 
interest he could for it; and he did obtain it, but chiefly (for it is the first 
reason put forward in the letter to Mr. Farrer notifying his appojntment) 
through Lord Eldon’s ‘‘ recollection of what Raia @ very inte- 
resting part of his own life, of kindness towards him on the part of his 
(Mr. Farrer’s) father and uncle.”* 

To this we would call the attention of Mr. Twiss—for we trust the 
last edition of his work has yet to appear—with a view of informing him 
what he does not seem to be aware of, that the father and uncle of Mr. 
Farrer were amongst the earliest solicitors in London to give Lord Eldon 
business in his profession ; and of pressing upon him that, if from the 
present generation of that family he can obtain any traditions as to Lord 
Eldon’s mode of conducting business when at the bar, he will be enabled 
to fill up @ void in all the existing biographies of the chancellor. 





* Twiss, Vol. ii. p. 502. Bay 

+ If the books of “ Messrs. Farrer and Lacy, of Bread-street-hill,” are still in 
existence, they will probably throw an interesting light on Lord Eldon’s early 
advances in London business. That firm were the attorneys of Lady Strathmore, 
wife of the notorious Bowes; whose contests for the representation of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne first introduced Lord Eldon. to parliamentary business. (See our 
second ror ete At a later period than that of which we then spoke, Bowes 
again retained the services of Lord Eldon. He had carried away one of his step- 
daughters from the guardianship to which she had been intrusted, and, though 
“he employed the professional powers of the greatest pete of their time, 
Erskine, Law, Scott, afterwards Lords Erskine, Eldon, and Ellenborough,” he 
was obliged to restore her. Mr. Twiss will find these-facts in “The Lives of 
Andrew Robinson Bowes and the Countess of Strathmore,” by the celebrated sur- 
geon Jesse Foot; or, (if he have a difficulty in meeting with that biography) in the 
second series of “ Howitt’s Visits to Remarkable Places,” (pp. 213—20), which has 
argely borrowed from it. 
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‘To remind a Lord Chancellor of the time when he was an unknown 
barrister, when a brief or two given or withheld would have been 
to keep him in London or banish him toa remote province—so 
at one period, hung the fatal balance—would have been a dificult, 
7 a somewhat indelicate matter, for one ambitious of a place—the 
son,of an attorney who had given him business, The Farrer connexion, 
therefore, and we understood Mr, or Mrs. Farrer, with great. tact, re+ 
$iiy Eldon thin eer rae > —— Tara to hint to Lord and 
obligation. . Surtees —good- enough, 
considering he anaorapemy te tain aikainden indifferent to him—un- 
dertook the task: and in the end, as we’ have seen, Mr. Farrer was 


inted. 

a iThe Chancellor had two daughters. Respecting one of these, the fol- 
lowing statement, from the pen of the present Earl, has been presented 
to the public through Mr. Twiss :+ 

“« His (Lord Eldon’s) eldest daughter, Elizabeth, after some unsuccess- 
fal attempts to obtain his consent to her iage with Mr. 
Stanley Repton, made her escape from Lord Eldon’s house in Bedford- 
square, on the morning of the 27th of November, 1817; and, the bride- 

having made all requisite preparation, they were married by 

oce at St. George’s, Hanover-square. Although in this instance the 
lady had only followed the example of her father and mother, yet the 
head of the law would not allow the validity of his own precedent; and 
it was not until the year 1820 that a reconciliation took a a: 
-. Without entering into the question, whether the public was entitled to 
the painful communication—a communication which we certainly should 
not have imposed upon them—of the displeasure of Lord Eldon at his 
daughter, represented by Mr. Twiss, and perhaps with some reason, as 
“very much over-proportioned to the offence, both in degree and dura- 
tion,” we must, now that it is made, observe that the paragraph, which 
we have just quoted, affords another instance of that misapprehension or 
facts so frequently, where family matters are introduced, disgracing the 
volumes of “ the public and private life of Lord Chancellor Eldon.” Why, 
after all, in that paragraph not the slightest inkling has there been given 
of the offence which Lord Eldon alleged that he punished. Who, on 
reading that paragraph, and recollecting that Lady Eldon eloped from her 
father’s house at the age of eighteen, would not suppose that the offence 
committed by her daughter was that of a minor marrying without the 
consent of her father? But the fact was, that Miss Scott was then nearly 
twice the age at which her mother had become a wife; and the legal 
authority of her natural guardians had expired for years. The offence— 
as Lord Eldon stated it, and on the ground of which he endeavoured with 
his most intimate friends to excuse his severity—was, that his daughter 
had married one whom she had promised to give up. 

As Lord Eldon’s severe displeasure has already been proclaimed by 
Mr. Twiss, we will add an anecdote, singularly characteristic of the 





* The Mr. William Surtees, who is two or three times mentioned in the volumes 
Mr. Twiss, is his son W. V. Surtees. 
_ ¥ Vol. ii., p. 298. The other daughter, Frances-Jane, the darling of her father, 
was afterwards married to the Rev. Edward Bankes. 
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various conflicting elements which composed his temper and affections 


In a little more than a year after the marriage, Mrs. (now Lady Elizabeth) 


Repton gave birth to her only child, the present member for St. Albans, 
Her life was in danger—probably at one time despaired of. At this 
ing ep desire, her uncle, William Surtees, entreated Lond 

his contemporary and school-fellow, to be reconciled to his own 
daughter ; and entreated in vain. Her recovery was slow: and while 
she was recovering, Mr. Surtees again interceded for her. As he was 
proceeding, Lord Eldon thus abruptly, and somewhat angrily, interrupted 
him: “I am not surprised at. the officious interference of some persons 
who ‘have spoken to me on this subject ; but I am surprised that so old a 
friend as you should take up the cause of my daughter against me.” Mr, 
Surtees answered him:—‘ You know how ill your daughter has been. 
If she had died, and I had not spoken to you as I have done, what 
should you have thought of me?” The heart of the father was touched, 
He seized his brother-in-law by the hand ; exclaimed, “ Perhaps, I never 
should have forgiven you!” and burst into tears. 

Henceforward Lord Eldon’s anger was partially subdued. He now 
soon to see his daughter: at a later period he. was induced to see 
her child ; and afterwards, as the last.stage of the reconciliation, received 
Mr. Repton. 

We stated in a previous chapter,* that it was not our intention to cor- 
rect the later family mis-statements of Mr. Twiss’s work. We have con- 
tented ourselves with selecting from them two examples: for we trust, that, 
after what we have said, it will be unnecessary for us to expose them in- 
dividually in order to insure their correction in subsequent editions. t 

We are bound to add, that Mr. Twiss has acquitted himself so well in 
those parts, in which he appears to have been unencumbered with assist- 
ance, as even to rebut the presumption, afforded by some other parts— 
and far more frequently than we have chosen to point them out—that he 
had been selected to write the work, because his mind was an entire blank 
as to the history of the Eldon family, and ready, therefore, to receive, 








* In the number for last December. 

+ From the mistakes into which he has so often been led, we should venture to 
recommend Mr. Twiss to adopt the legal rule, and trust only the best evidence 
which is to be had. When, for instance, he is told that.Lord Eldon had said this 
or that to his medical attendant and friend, Mr. Pennington, let him inquire of Mr. 
Pennington himself if it were so. It is well known that Mr. Bazell Montague was 
in the habit of calling on Lord Eldon, when far advanced in age, with the avowed 
object of collecting anecdotes, from his own mouth, as materials for writing his 
life: let him, then, endeavour to procure the use of Mr. Montague’s collection. 
The letters introduced by Mr. Twiss, have the stamp of authenticity and accuracy; 
but we will remark that the dates which he has assigned to them, are not always 
sufficiently exact. For instance, the letter, which, at vol. ii, p. 349, he has de- 
scribed as “ probably written in 1800,” is en by the last paragraph, to the satis- 
faction of every one acquainted with the history 
Amiens, to have been written in 1801, while that was pending. With regard to 
the journal of the late Miss Forster, we have no hesitation in pronouncing—after 
conversing with those very intimately acquainted with Lord Eldon’s phraseology— 
that the conversations quoted by Mr. Twiss as the conversations of Lord Eldon ex- 
tracted from that journal, are not accurate reports of the conversations of Lord 
Eldon. Probably, therefore, these extracts were made for, and not by Mr. Twiss. 
Perhaps Mr. Twiss will state whether he has himself taken them from the original 
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and promulgate, any impressions which the prompters of the t earl 
a desire.—The prompters we say ; for we “7 acquit the younger 

of any fault beyond the venial (and, with men of rank and fortune, the 
somewhat unusual) one, of an ingenuous credulity, supported by an abso- 
lute ignorance, respecting that one subject which, at any rate, they are 
presumed to know—the circumstances, rise, and characters of their own 
immediate ancestors. ‘“‘ Invitus dico, nusquam minus Roma cognoscitur 
quam Romez.”* And certainly never was éschool-boy, igtorant of his 
lesson, more ludicrously misprompted by the wicked wags who were tit- 
tering around him. 

But it is time that we should pass from private to public matters. 

. Canning, the high-mettled showy racer of the political course, dashed 
onward to the goal, just gained it, and expired. Ford Goderich, respect- 
able as his colonial secretary, succeeded him in the office of first minister; but 
within six months, retired from a station which he was incompetent to 
fill. The Duke of Wellington was then called to the confidence of his 
sovereign ; and, in January, 1828, formed an administration, without in- 
cluding or consulting Lord Eldon. The Ex-chancellor was chagrined at 
this neglect ; and expressed little trust in the motley coalition of the old 
Liverpool and Canning parties, by which his cabinet was constructed. 

In the spring of this year was passed the bill for removing the dis- 
abilities imposed on Dissenters by the Test and Corporation Acts. Lord 
Eldon, with the wizard eye of experience, “looked into the seeds of 
Time,” and foresaw that the next important measure of government 
would be one to admit Roman Catholics to Parliament—a measure which 
he persisted in maintaining would be the ruin of the British constitution. 

s exemplifying not only the impressions at that time entertained by 
Lord Eldon, but the wary circumspection of his character, the following 
letter, addressed from his seat of Encombe, about the end of September, 
1828, to his brother-in-law, William Surtees, will repay in the perusal 
the attention which it demands. 


“ Monday Night. 
‘* Dear Surtees, 
“TI thank you for your last Letter. I hope the Partridges proved 
. They are scarce about this place, and the peary. Rain we have 
will now make it difficult to find them, and walking for that purpose 
very wet work, and somewhat laborious. 

“T hear nothing from Town, except what I know there is no foun- 
dation whatever for, viz., that it is reported that I am to come into 
Office: I mean reported in Town, for, except that I learn from London 
Correspondence that it is so reported, I have heard nothing respecting 
any such Matter. Indeed, if any such Offer was made, there is much to 
be explained before I would give any Answer. That no such Offer will 
be made I am as certain as I can be of any Thing, that I do not posi- 
tively know—and I am so, because I think I can’t be mistaken when I 
believe that the Inflexibility of my Opinions respecting the Catholic 
vlaims was, with those who are not inflexible as to those Claims, the 
Reason, or at least one of the Reasons, that produced that Silence to- 


a 





* Petrarch’s Familiar Epistles. 
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wards me, which took place on the Change of Administration, and it 
remains very well known to be the fact that that Inflexibility cannot be 
“ There is not a Being in London, who corresponds with me in this dead 
Season of gto So that I know nothing but what I hear from the 
Ne which, at this Season, are very dull and stupid. You have 
y seen in them the Letters of Lord Kenyon and The Duke of 
ewcastle.* * There are not two better or [more}] well-meaning Men 
living—but it required great Consideration, and much good Advice, be- 
fore those Letters should have been published—If as general Protestant 
Associations could have been hoped for in England, as there are likely to 
be in Ireland, the Step they have taken would have been undoubtedly 
right—but, sorry as | am to say it, the Truth seems to be that in 
England there seems to be little Anxiety among the different Ranks of 
Persons as to what Religion they profess, or whether there is any—and 
the danger is this—viz., that as now a Sort of appeal is made to the 
Protestants of the Nation, if the protestant part of the Nation was equally 
divided, the Friends of the Roman Catholics would argue that, adding to 
one-half of the protestants, who, in that case, would be for them, their, 
the Roman Catholics’, own Numbers, a large Majority of the whole of 
the people of the United Kingdom is for them—if such, therefore, was 
the Result, harm would be done—But more harm would be done, if ‘it 
should happen that a Majority of the Counties. in England should 
declare for them, or be neuter—and take no part against them, for 
then it would be quite impossible for the Friends of the Protestants 
in Parliament to say, as they have hitherto, that the Majority of the 
People of England are against the Catholic Claims. The County 
of Kent and that of Buckingham will petition ag‘ them—but I hear 
af no other Movement. Durham: and Northumberland will be for 
them or neuter, The same as to Dorset, Devon and Cornwall. To 
meet and petition in Yorkshire is a Matter of vast Expense, and I 
suppose won't be attempted—and I hear nothing of any other Counties. 
So that it seéms to me that the appeal of those noble Lords to the 
People should not have been made, till they knew what the People would 
do upon that appeal. According to what the People do, the appeal will 
do Good, or do Mischief. And what is probable, I think, is not very 
pleasant to think of. 7 
‘¢ The famous John Wilkes used to say that, as Member for Middlesex, 
he always followed the Instructions of his Constituents—which he was 
told was unconstitutional— He admitted it to be so in general Cases—but 
never in his Case, for said he, I always first tell my Constituents what 
Instructions they are to give me—So those noble Letter-writers—most ex- 
cellent Men certainly—should have been sure what their Correspondents, 





* Lord Kenyon’s first letter “On the State of the Catholic Question,” dated 
30th of August, 1828, appeared in the Morning Post of the 2nd of September. His 
second letter, dated the 10th of September, appeared in the Morning Post of the 
12th of the same month. After this, on the 18th of September, the Duke of 
Newcastle addressed a letter to Lord Kenyon on the same subject, which appeared 
in the Morning Post of the 23rd of the same month. These are the letters to which 
Lord Eldon referred. a 

+ We have inserted this word to complete the sense; though in the original, 
from which we are copying, it does not occur. 
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the at large, to whom, in fact, their Letters are written, would or 
or ¥ not do, upon receiving their good Advice. 
“Our Love to you and my Sister, Lady Eldon, is as usual. John 
serids his Love to you both, together with Lady E.'s and that of 
get ; “Y" aff’, 

“ Expo.” 


‘In the following spring the anticipations of Lord Eldon were verified. 
The Roman Catholic Relief Bill became a government measure, and was 
dirried. ‘His opposition during its progress through the House of Lords 
was uncompromising ; and loud were his complaints in private that no- 
where was faith inviolable. Amongst those of his old colleagues against 
whom he used to vent his indignation, Sir Robert Peel was most promi- 
nent ; for he maintained that he had reason to think that there had ex- 
isted between the home secretary and himself a general accordance: in 
ical sentiments, and an entire union of opinion respecting the par- 
ticular question of the Roman Catholic claims. 
'’ The zeal, which Lord Eldon on this occasion evinced, induced his ad- 
mirers to institute a subscription for an “Eldon testimonial,” to com- 
memorate how “ably and uniformly” his exertions had been directed to 
the “‘maintenance of the Protestant Constitution of his country.” 
* The friend, to whom the last letter which we have transcribed was ad- 
dressed, may be presumed to have applied to this testimonial the some- 
What inaccurate description of a “national monument,” for Lord Eldon 
thus answered him, in a letter, probably written in the summer of 1829, 
containing much more of his easy conversational humour than is com- 
monly to be found in the extracts which Mr. Twiss has given from his 
correspondence or ‘ anecdote book” :— 

* As to national monument, my dear Friend, that honor must be paid 
only to-those who are more deserving of it. As to any other Monument, 
the kindness of that Being, who has given me Leisure, and a Respite 
from Labour between the business of Life and the Close of it, that I 
might not go hence too well known to others, too little known to myself, 
Itrust will postpone, for some Time longer, the Occasion, upon which it 
may be considered whether I should have a Monument to my Memory, 
or be quietly suffered, which perhaps is best for me, to be forgotten.* 

“T own that I am not in very great hurry to take possession of that 
little Spot of Land, which, when possessed, must be occupied by me till 
Time shall be no more. Our poor Friend Reay, if you remember, thought 
his Mother might be in a hurry about such a business, for his Father 
having: by will left her a Vault in some Church, he wrote her a civil Letter 
tan her that he would give her possession as soon as she pleased to 

eit.” 

In June, 1830, the demise of George IV. transferred the crown to his 
brother the Duke of Clarence. In the autumn of this year, when the 
foundations of political society throughout continental Europe were con- 
vulsed, and the thrones based upon them were tottering to their fall, Lord 





* Lord Eldon was not destined to go thus unhonoured. The dates—twenty-one 
in number—of the principal events of his life have been crowded into an epitaph, 
to brief for a history, too long for an inscription. It appears in unlucky contrast 
to the well-expressed narrative of Mr. Twiss, into which it has been incorporated 
at Vol. IIL, pp.,311, 312. : 
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Eldon watched the moral uake and eruption with timorous curio- 
sity and gloomy anticipation. latter part of the following letter, 

by Lord Eldon to his brother-in-law William Surtees, evinces 
his feelings at that momentous ‘crisis. The letter is proved by internal 


a 
evidence* to have been written at the commencement of September, 
1830 :— : 


*¢ Dear Surtees, 

“A great many Thanks to you for your Letter. Istrust that. your 
Entrance upon your 81st year may be only the Fore-runner of your 
entering upon and enjoying in many more, Health and all Blessings— 
and in this wish your Sister most heartily joins me—Our Love waits also 
Ps my Sister, and we read, with much Satisfaction, your good Account 
of her health. 

“‘T am very glad to hear so good an account. of the Nerfolk crops— 
but I confess I-don't consider, (if Mr. Willis’s Letters to me are right 
as to fact,) that these ee Crops will be as beneficial to the Landlord 
or Tenant, as one might, in other Circumstances, have hoped—for he 
assures me that they aie very good Crops—but that the Corn, im- 
ported from abroad, is already in quantity so great, that our Corn cannot 
sell, so as to enable the Farmer to get a price, which will enable him to 
pay his Taxes and his Rent—As to the political Changes, which are’ 
going on abroad, and which are leading to political Changes here, it 
seems, by no means, improbable, that even you and I may live to see 
England without a Rag left of the Constitution, under which we have 
so long lived. 

‘‘T don’t think we shall be able to move fromTown, for, tho’ I think 
Lady Eldon somewhat better, she is not sufficiently better to leave Town 
I doubt. 

“Encombe is elected again, but there is a petition against his election. 

“Our best Love attends you and my Sister, and I am 
‘* ¥". oid and sincere Friend 

“ ELpon.”’ 





* We have read many letters from Lord Eldon to his intimate friends, in the 
inside of which there were no dates—a fact accounted for by the consideration that 
the franked envelopes, containing such of his letters as were sent by post, would 
present the dates to those who received them. Afterwards, unluckily, the franks 
and letters have often been separated. 


Q. 
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THE PEOPLE~BY*M. MICHELET. 
AUTHOR OF “PRIESTS, WOMEN, AND FAMILIES,” 


Tue word “ People” has various acceptations. Its most legitimate 
sense is that of a nation or of persons generally, its most received in the 
present day, is that of the lower classes when brought into opposition 
with the . It is in this sense that M. Michelet treats of the 
«« People,” as he labours with great intelligence, and sincere and real 
sympathy, mp tte a wre os ae tw its actual condition 
and position, and to cleanse the heart, exalt the faith, and consolidate the 
| i of those whom he ironically terms “ barbarians,” by the 
enfranchisement of instinct, friendship, love and marriage, and religion. 

These subjects may appear, in a pre-eminently utilitarian and mammon- 
worshiping country lke Great Britain, to be vague and theoretical ; but 
this is so far from being the case, that the best interests of the human 
race are involved in their discussion, and the future prospects of nations 
are contained in their solution. The distinguished historian of France, 
the able antagonist of Jesuitism, and the protector of the wife and family 
_ against priestcraft, has entered upon his subject with the energy of one 

who is himself of the People. 

“| have written this book,” he says, in his prefatory address to M. 
Edgar Quinet, “ of myself, of my life, and of my heart. It has sprung 
from my experience much more than from my study. I have drawn its 
materials from my observations, from my relations of friendship and of 
neigbourhood; I have ‘gathered them up on the way-side; chance de- 
lights in favouring those who have always the same thought. Lastly, I 
have more especially derived them from the reminiscences of my youth. 
To understand the -life of the people, their labours, and their sufferings, 
I have only required to in te my memory. 

* For, I also, my friend, have worked with my hands. The true 
name of the modern man—that of workman—I deserve in more than 
one sense. Before making books, I have literally composed them. I 
— letters together before I collected ideas. I am not ignorant of 

e melancholy of the workshop, of the weariness of long hours.” 

_ _M. Michelet then goes on to argue that the documents collected in works 
of statistics and political economy, even arene them to be exact, 
do not suffice to make the People understood. He quotes, as an example not 

to be met with in statistical works, the immense acquisition of cotton stuffs 
made by poor households about 1842, although wages had been lowered. 
It was a progress made in cleanliness, to which so many other virtues attach 
themselves. The pro of economy must not, he says, be measured, 
&s is usually the case, bythe condition of the savin “banks, nor must it be 
supposed that does not go there, that is eat or The woman, in 
poor households, is economy, order, providence. Every influence that she 
gains is a progress made in morality. She seeks, before every thing, to 
render the home clean, agreeable, and desirable. He then proceeds to 
examine what other writers have accomplished in the same cause. 

“Writers, artists, whose proceedings are directly o to these 
abstract methods, ought, it would appear, to have carried the sentiment 
of life into the study of the People. Many of the most eminent of this 
class, have grappled with this great subject, and talent did not desert them, 
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their success has been immense. Europe, whose hegre has been long 

slumbering, receives with avidity the products of our literature. The 

ish do little more than write reviews. As to the German books, who 
them, except the Germans ?” 3 

It is something to be sent to Coventry in good company. Dupin, how- 
ever, another Frenchman, would tell Michelet, that while the writers 
alluded to above, are exalting the sentiment, the English are improving 
the material condition and relieving the burthens of the people with a 
more than Herculean energy. The French, too frequently for their own 
welfare, write about that which the English are silently accomplishing; 
hence, while with them invention or fiction is in the ascendant, the litera- 
ture of fact is paramount with us.” 

But Michelet denies that even the popular French authors of the day 
represent the People faithfully. ‘It would be important,” he says, ‘‘to 
examine if these French books, which are so-popular, in Europe, truly re- 
present Franee, if they have not shown certain exceptional and very un- 
favourable aspects, if these pictures, in which our vices and our bad points 
are brought into the foreground, have not done immense injury to our 
country among foreign nations. The talent, the good faith of the authors, 
their known liberal , gave to their words an overwhelming power. The 
world received their backs as a terrible judgment upon France herself.” 

The danger of being thus upheld to other nations as vicious, the author 
goes on to show is to afford a plea to English, Russian, and German aris- 
tocracies, to keep themselves in arms against a country which they only 
await a favourable moment to overwhelm. Such writers, he asserts, have 
neglected the chief aspect of things as too well known, trivial and vulgar. 
They wanted effects and sought for them in that which does not apper- 
tain to ordinary life. 

“ The romancists conceived that art lay particularly in the ugly. They 
imagined that the most infallible effects of art were to be found in moral 
perversity. Irregular affections appeared to them to be more poetical 
than domesticity, robbery than wim and the prison than the workshop. 
If they had themselves entered by personal experience and suffering into 
the profound realities of life at this epoch, they would have seen that the 
household, the labour, the most humble life of the people possess within 
themselves a holy poetry. To feel it and to show it, isnot a mere mecha- 
nical labour, it does not require that theatrical accidents should be multi- 
plied. But it requires eyes trained to a mild light, eyes that see im the 
obscurity, the retiring, the humble; and the heart, also, must lend its aid, 
to enable the eye to penetrate into these recesses of the household and 
Rembrandt ows of the hearth.” 

The People taken in this humane and sympathising light, Michelet goes 
on to prove, possess most of the higher virtues and all the better feelings 
of human nature. 

“The eminent capital feature,” he says, “ that which always struck me 
most in my long study of the People, is, that among the disorders of indif- 





* Even in the literature of fiction, if we borrow largely from the French, so they 
also borrow from us. We observe from the letter of the Paris correspondent to the 
Literary Gazette, that two newspapers, the Messager and the Commerce, are 
simultaneously publishing translations of Mr, Ainsworth’s “ Miser’s Daughter” and 
“Guy Fawkes.” Mr. Dickens’s “Cricket” is also made to chirp at the bottom of 
a Mr. D’Israeli’s “ Coningsby” is being published, and “Ten Thousand 
Year” is in preparation. : 
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ference and the vices of misery, I always found among them a fertility of 
sentiment and.a goodness of which is very rare among the rich, 
All the world has had opportunities of observing this; at the time of the 
cholera who adopted the orphan children ?—the Poor. 

. Michelet then gives an example of self-sacrifice, as it occurred in his 
own family. It is a terse, striking, but long narrative, to which we shall 
ly return ; at present we wish to go on with the subject. The 
gress of the People towards ascendency has been often, in the present day, 

to the invasion of barbarians. Michelet accepts the word in a 
triumphant tone: ‘“ Barbarians!” he says, “ marching towards the future 
Rome.” The barbarians, he intimates, if they have not the cultivation, 
have at least more vital warmth than the. superior classes. He claims 
this vital energy of the workman for his own writings; and says that the 
aim of all history, which Thierry calls narration, and Guizot analysis, he 
first proclaimed to be resurrection. 

In taking up such a subject as the People, he declares he is not 
influenced with a wish toenter into public life, He has not the health, nor 
the talent, nor the management of men. He speaks, because no one will 
speak in his place. Not but that there are a crowd of men capable of the 
undertaking, but all them of are soured—all hate. The situation of France 
is so serious that there is no longer time to hesitate. ‘‘ I see France,” he 
cries, ‘lowering from hour to hour, about to been‘gulphed like an Atlantis. 

“ Who does not see, from east to west, a shadow of death weighing upon 
Europe—that every day there is less sunshine—that Italy has na — 
that Ireland has perished—and that Poland has perished—that Germany 
isresolyed to perish! O Germany, Germany ! 

- “If France was perishing by a natural death—if its time had come— 
I should probably resign myself. I should do like the traveller on board a 
ship that is about to founder. I should bow my head and leave my trust 
with God. . . But its position does not at all partake of that cha- 
racter, and that is what rouses my indignation. Our ruin is absurd, 
ridiculous—it only springs from ourselves. Who has a literature which 
dominates the European thought? We—all weakened as we are!— 
Who has an army ?—We alone. , 

. “England and Russia, two weak and bloated giants, stand before 
_Europe in a fallacious light. Great empires, and weak people! . . . 
Let France be for a moment one, she is as strong as the world.” 

Power means purpose. If.a man wields a spade, it may be to plant a 
tree; if an hatchet, it may be to hew it down. Michelet having satisfied 
himself that France united is as strong as the world, would use that 
strength against enemies conjured up apparently by an exalted imagina- 
tion, or by a patriotic exaltation, which cannot see France great 
unless engaged in destruction. 

“Here,” he says, “every one seeks his friends elsewhere, politics in 
London, phil y in Berlin: . the Socialist says, ‘our brothers, the 
Chartists.’ The peasant alone has preserved the tradition of safety; a 
Prussian is for him a Prussian, an Englishman is an Englishman. His 
common sense is in the right against you all, men who profess to seek the 

~ welfare of humanity! Prussia, your friend, and England, your friend, 
drank the other day the-toast of ‘ Waterloo to France.’ 
_ “Children, children, I say unto you: Ascend upon a mountain, so that 
it be high enough; look to the four winds, and you will see nothing but 
enemies, 
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“ Try, to be of one opinion. The perpetual | that 
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smoke over Cronstadt and over Portsmouth), let us to begin that 
pease ourselves. We are — t Europe be- 
ieves us to y t is that which emboldens 
is painful, let us say it; let us open our 
the evil, but let us search well for a 


more so than we really are. 
it. That which we have to sa 
hearts, let us hide nothing of 
remedy. 

“ A people! a native soil! a France! ... Let us‘never become two 
nations, I pray of you. 

“ Without unity, we perish. How is it that you do not feel it ? 
Frenchmen, of every condition, of every class, of every party, remember 
one thing well ; have upon this earth only one sure friend—it is 
France. You will always have in the eyes of the coalition of aris- 
tocracies, which still subsists, the crime of having wished fifty years ago 
to deliver the world. They have not pardoned it, and will: not pardon 
it. You are always their danger. You may distinguish yourselves 
among one another by different party names; but you are, as French, 
condemned together. Before Europe, France, give good heed to it, 
will never have but one name, not to be expiated, which is its true and 
eternal name—‘ the Revolution !’ ” 

With such an introduction, in which the calm reader will, probably, 
find as much of the jealousy of patriotism as of real affection for his fellow- 
creatures, Michelet proceeds with his subject, by exposing the different 
classes of servitude, Sonduad. or slavery, and the origin of class hatreds, 
which he truly traces to ignorance of one another}; and upon none does 
he dwell with more force than upon the foolish distinction of the so- 
called productive and non-productive classes, as if mind was not as pro- 
ductive as body or mechanism! But there are subjects to which we 
must return. 

The second of the work labours in a great and noble cause, 
that of enfranchising the people by teaching them to love and pray— 
inculeating, in fact, the supremacy of the domestic affections, humanity, 
patriotism, and religion, over the love of riches, worldly ambition, and 
those political aspirations, which are more adverse to human felicity and 
human progress, than any of the self-inflicted evils which belong to man 
as an individual, or to society at large. 

As to the nationality and power that would result from the en- 
franchisement of the French people, to bring it, when obtained, in 
enmity with the surrounding world, instead of holding it up as-a glorious 
example to admire and to follow, it is, to say the least of it, a very great 
weakness. England can well afford to tell Michelet that he is entirely in 
error, when he supposes that the hatreds of by-gone prejudices are not 
generally extinct in this country. We can only regret to see a powerful 
writer hke himself lending his eloquence to disseminate such prejudices 
in France. Free trade, and facility of communication, are issuing forth 
from this country, as from a great astral centre, to diffuse the genial 
beams of universal fellowship all over the world, and to attest to such 

ilosophers as Michelet, that the enfranchisement of friendship, love, 
and faith, are not confined to any one nation, but belong to the whole 
family of men. 
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THE RAVEN. 
BY CHARLES HOOTON. 


J. 


The Raven describes his own feelings, and what he thought about his neighbour Robin, 
a cottager, 


One night in the winter I sat in a tree; 

All things that wear black were asleeping but “ me.” 
The ground and the forest were whitened with snow, 
And it lay on my back, as the weight let me know. 
All was winter-night silent above and below.. 


No feathers could fall as the flakes fell that night: 

So sleekly and slowly, so airy and light. 

I said all was silent, but, listening deep, 

I heard the far sound of a brooklet asleep, 

Breathing low in lone ice-sheets where nothing might creep 


And then came the corpse of a leaf flutt’ring down, 
It once shone a gem in my oak-tree’s old crown : 
*Twas one of the last of a race that had made 

All summer, in sunshine, my harbour and shade, 
And I sigh'’d when I heard in its grave it was laid. 


But what kept me waking so strangely, I fain 

Must admit, were the thoughts that distracted main. 
Not far from my haunt liv’d a poor ragged man, 

His features were haggard as death's, and as. wan, 
And his eyes look’d as bright as the poor’s alone can. 


I often have wish’d in this world of distress, 

Half the pocms I see could but grow their own dress. 
They look so unfledg’d, and so terribly cold : 

The old so decrepit—the youthful so old, 

So dejected they all—save the vicious and bold. 


His hovel or hut—for a house it was not— 

Was a poor dreary place—a most desolate spot. 

It was not so good as my nest in the oak, 

When I think—unlike me—he had never a cloak, 
While his fire ne’er sent up but the thinnest of smoke. 


Such a man yet will marry, whate’er else he does— 

“If we must suffer all, let us suffer by two's.” 

So says he, and she that he sayg it to smiles ; 

That man (like a lord) in his way, has his wiles, 

And the hopeless of wealth, the poor handsome beguiles. 


Ragged Robin was married—his children were five— 
No bodies more thin, or loose clad, were alive. 

Like fluttering spectres, the girls grim and gaunt, 
Were used the road-sides and the ditches to haunt, 
Yet nothing e’er finding save hunger and want. 


They would have done work, but what work could be had ? 
No Christian of sense could trust wretches so clad. 

What creature of Prudence but harbours belief 

That by necessity, must make a thief, 
And tobe born poor, is God's title to grief ? 





The Raven. 


When flying the fields, better scarecrows I’ve seen— 

I mean better clothed—than the boys of Robin. 

Their heads and their feet were ne'er clad from their birth ; 
Those, weather'd all heavens—these, wet or dry earth, 

Yet they in this wretchedness still made their mirth. 


Nor was it that Robin from labour held back— 
When he had it to do, he did more than a black. 
I’ve heard his frame* going from six in the morn 
Until midnight—then off to his pallet forlorn 
For a sleep—and to work again long before dawn. 


But half of his time he had nothing to do, 

And that made bare backs, and bare meal-tables too. 
He strove and he struggl’d, but labour’d in vain— 
Half-pay and half-labour bring pitiful gain : 
Thought Robin, “ Life little is worth in such pain.” 


Il. | 
The Raven repeats Robin’s complaint in the forest. 
Tue morning was fine, and I took a long flight, 
To warm and refresh myself after last night. 
I saw on acommon two gentlemen met 


To slay one another about a vile bet. 

There’s hope in the world for the penniless yet! 

I never lik’d shooting, so quickly return’d awa 
To the wood where last night I so sadly had mourn’d. 
I heard acrisp my i beneath on the snow, 

And turning my head, | saw Robin below: 


In agony spoke he these sorrows, I trow.| 


ROBIN’S COMPLAINT IN THE FOREST. 


Lone before the morning light, 
Hours before the morning meal 
Ere’s half spent my master’s night 
To my weaving-frame I steal :— 
How my eyes and brain do ache 
For the rest they dare not take! 


What are sleep and rest to me? 

Nature's parish-dole I get 
Far too great a luxury 

For men whose bread is steep’d in sweat. 
*Tis mine to wake, and work, and strive 
Eighteen hours to keep alive. 


Eighteen out of twenty-four ! 
ay by day, save once in seven. 
Great God! why not have made one more 
_ . When thy Sabbath-law was given ? 
Surely, truly, thou didst see 
What these latter times would be! 


Days of sorrow, times of toil, 
Human hearts all reckless grown, 
What may hap to those that moil ; 
Weatrsa the God, and wealth alone! 
Keep and get, and get and i 
What have slaves to do with dese ? 


“ The ine upon which stockings are made is commonly termed “a stock- 
ing-frame.” 









































Oh, these times! when day or night, 
England’s work is never done. 

God’s great law of Dark and Light, 
Matter now for jest and pun. 

How easily these Christians shirk, 

“ Night cometh when No man can work,” 


ae so yong not so now : 
ay is day, night is day : 
a = moment nam a vei 

hile you irs grow hourl . 
Would my lot. and ee had been me 
In that former, happier scene ! 


Such is oft my morning thou 
When I; phe ase re bed 
To the work that must be wrought ua 
On and on till I am dead: | 
I would be dead, I would be dead, eth 
But that my life’s my children’s bread ! Ht 


Were I childless, I were blest ! 

Pretty faces now are sin. 
The raven’s young may have their nest, 

But mine, no nest to shelter in. i 
No warmth, no gentle sleep comes there, fy 
’Tis haggard sleep, from pain and care! | 


"Tis so with me, and has been long. 
My son I never wish’d to see : 
But when he came, my heart grew strong, 
And God and Nature cried in me, 
With voices like a trumpet-call— 
“The world was made alike for all !” 


It rak’d my soul like rolling fire. 
I felt for once a MAN :— 
Though poor, despis’d, I knew none higher— 
Be higher he who can! i | 
My heart burn’d fierce, and fiercely wild, 
I detiad the world to starve my child ! 


Oh, for the change ’tween then and now! Hd | 
The poor weak wills of man! 
Great God! look on this wretched brow, 

And pity if you can. 
Four reasons more have I to dare | 
That world, yet shrink with coward fear. | 


Why should I? What is life to me? | 
_I will—l’ll boldly dare! 

I'll risk myself, my babes, for thee: 

>a But how—and when—and where ? | 

There’s law to leap for these I love ; 

But Nature stands all laws above! | 


How deep was my sorrow to hear him complain ! 
| More pity felt I than his own fellow-men, 
As, with passion half-wild, and unconsciously strong, | 
_ He stamp’d down the snow as he hurried along, : 
And dash’d like a wolf the bare thickets among. | 


Il 
The Raven moralises—Robin snares conies, and what followed thereupon. 


Taat winter was bitterly cold and severe ; 

The ground grew like iron, and rung in the air. 
Those ditches of water, that men canals, 

Were hard to the bottom, and iced grew the wells ; 
While rocks split asunder, as chronicle tells. 


And great grew the outcry for “blankets and coals,” 
To warm all too comfortless perishing souls. 

I heard it while perch’d underneath a rock-shelf : 
Thought I, “* How much better, could every poor elf 
Have work and good wage to find such things himself.” 


Now, conies did congregate under that steep— 
I kill’d myself one ere I folded for sleep. 

Next morning poor Robin took six in his snares— 
I croak’d out, “ I wish to my soul they were hares !” 
Said Robin, “ That bird now confirms all my fears.” 


His own misconception was blam’d upon me, 

Though in this half-mankind with poor Robin agree. 
Tell them deepest of truths, wish them ever so well, 
Their ignorant blindness your meaning can’t tell— 
They denounce you a knave or consign you to hell. 


And I wish’d him success in his poaching, because 

In the same way J fatten by cheating the laws, 

It was ever the practice, the universe through, 

To approve of, in others, what we ourselves do : 

Serr makes all wrong right, or all falsehood séem true. 


Robin gather’d his game and sped o’er the white waste ; 
But footmark by footmark his pathway was traced : 
The eyes of those keepers are ever awake, 

They glisten in hedge-row and glitter in brake ; 

And man kills with venom as well as the snake. 


That night in the hut I heard voices of wail, 
And paler grew cheeks that before were too pale. 
For grief with wild famine had mingl’d her crying, 
And sorrow with penury hardly was tryin 

To crush out the hearts that already were - 


The wife look’d not up in that desolate cot, 

For the man, and the husband, and father was not. 
And poverty’s self cannot poverty spare. 
Together ’tis easier and better to car, 

But who can endure when no comforter’s near ? 


«* And when will our father come back ?” ask’d a child, 
In all innocent heart, of its mother,.and smil'd ; 

“ Will he stay with his friends till the winter is past, 
And play on his wheel like a — so fast ?” 

“ Oh, break not my heart, child, with sorrow at last !” 


A shriek of soul-anguish rung wild on the air, 

Anda woman fell senseless with grief and despair. 
And children all tatter’d and cold gather’d round, 

With sobbings and help-cries for her on the ground ; 
Echo answer'd alone through night’s stillness profound. 
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The Raven. 


IV. 


Robin’s improvement in prison—He resorts to charity in vain. 
Once shut in a jail, Robin’s spirit was gone ; 
Of honour and manliness now had he none. 
He skulk’d like a coward when first he went forth : 
The skies seem’d to shame him, to scorn him the earth ; 
And fled was the consciousness now of all worth. 


For doing no wrong, in true justice’s sight, 

They class’d him with villains to teach him the right. 
He ought to lave starv’d if he could not buy bread— 
Or gone to the house where he’d been too well fed— 
What right has a pauper to hold up his head ? 


Too proud for the workhouse? What, pride in the poor? 
Rather die in a ditch than once enter its door? 

Whence had he such notions? The curate, they knew, 
Who nothing e’er taught save the things that were true, 
Ever preach’d éo the puor all false pride to eschew. 


And why talk of equal and natural rights, 

When man’s better sense has extinguish’d those lights ? 
The wild things of God are not common to all : 

To the fortunate only they’re fortuned to fall ; 

The famine-struck wretch hath no title at all. 


Away to the dungeon! That terrible school 
Where chains are the lessons, and pain is the rule : 
Where turnkeys are tutors, the morals t’improve, 
Where water and bread men’s best sympathies move, 
And treadmills instruct them their fellows to love ! 


A beggar in soul and a bankrupt in heart, 

Robin came once again in the world to take part. 
He sought for employment, he told his sad tale, 

But no man could trust him, just freed from a jail ; 
’Tis your sanctified scamps in this world who prevail. 


The mark of the demon was burn’d on his brow ; 
And he sigh’d, “1 must fall upon Charity now!” 
But Charity bath so much labour to do, 

She can scarcely begin Jest she never get through. 
Her hands are grown cold, and her heart is cold too. 


Ver 


The Raven is aroused in the night-time, and beholds a strange sight—-The catastrophe 


attending Robin and his family. 


Waite hair’d winter still stay’d, when one dreary bleak night, 


I was rous’d on my roost by the glimpse of a light. 
It flash’d and it flicker’d about in the wind, 

Like silver it shone on the birch-trees white rind, 
And cast a huge shade of a man far behind. 


I watch’d it approaching, but when it drew near 
Aud below me was getting, I shiver’d with fear : 
The man with the shadow so monstrous and black, 
Bent under a load that he had on his back— 

"Twas a strangely-stuff’d, bloody, ill-looking old sack 
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Milton. 


He laid down his load and look’d up in my tree, 
As suspicious lest even the raven might see. 

He took out a mattock, a pickaxe, and spade— 
His lantern of horn on an ant-hill he laid, 

And carefully delving, a grave he soon made. 


I saw it was Robin, but Robin so chang’d ! 

Could I weep, I had wept, for the man was derang’d. 
From his actions eccentric and strange, it was plain 
How sorrow, and famine, and heart-ache, and pain 
Had shaken to ruins that once honest brain. 


But it made my blood freeze when along the sharp air, 
He sung shrilly and loudly, “ Begone to Dull Care !” 
He emptied his sack, and three corses I saw, 

Their throats were all mangl’d and frightfully raw— 

I stiffen'd and sicken’d with horror and awe. 


That moment some watch-dog bark’d out by the burn ; 
Robin listen’d—and then bark’d aloud in return. 

Oh, never again may I hear such a sound | 

It was like some lone demon in darkness profound, 
And he laugh’d in hysterics as echoes went round. 


Then he rush’d from the scene in a frenzy of fright, 
Leaving me with the dead for companions of night. 
But just as the clock of the village struck four, 

I saw through the woods he was coming once mote, 
And the sack on his shoulders again Robin bore. 


That morning broke bright on less sorrow alive, 

Since Robin in “ mercy” had murder’d all five. 

His wife, whom like grief made as mad as was he— 
Walk’d on by his side that brave burial to see, 

And ere sunrise both hung dead and stiff from my tree ! 








MILTON. 
BY T. J. OUSELEY, ESQ. 


A DEATHLEss name is thine, thou prophet muse, 

Who, from thy sightless eyes beheld afar, 
Visions of glory, that our mortal ken 

Could never reach. Beyond Heaven’s sapphire bar 
Thou soaredst thro’ the Past—ay, e’en as when 

The legions of Abaddon clove the air 
In bold defiance ; ere the Almighty’s frown 

Took from the rebel angel's visage fair 
The blessed light of beauty, which outshone 
All other round the eternal crystal throne : 

Ere by the breath Omnipotent hurl’d down, 
Satan had fallen. Thy Parapise shall bloom 
Till Time expires, ind from thy mortal tomb, 
Thou wilt arise with an immortal crown. 
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THE EXPEDITION TO BORNEO.* 


Asie aenenne are now writing, Great Britain has obtained a foot- 

ing—and it is to be hoped a permanent one—on the third largest island 

in the world, and the cession of a tight little island on its coasts with a 

Victoria Bay of its own. The importance of this great fact can be ex- 
in a few words. 

Borneo is, of all the great islands of the western portion of the Asiatic 

i the nearest to China, and Labuan, the island ceded by the 
sultan to Great Britain, and its neighbourhood, the nearest point of this 
island. Labuan lies, also, nearly in the direct tract both of steam and 
sailing navigation from India to China during the north-east, the worst 
and severest of the two monsoons; and is as intermediate a position be- 
tween Singapore and Hong-Kong as can be found, being seven hundred 
miles from the former, and one thousand from the latter. 

. The attested discovery of coal-mines, and the command of the coal- 
fields on the river of Borneo Proper, cause its superiority as a station to 
follow necessarily. 

As a commercial depot, Labuan holds out, since our established rela- 
tions with China, first-rate anticipations. The native trade of the vici- 
nity would, of course, resort to it, and so would that of the north coast of 
Borneo, of the Sooloo islands, and of a considerable portion of the Spice 
islands. Even for the trade of the Philippines and China, it would have 
the advantage over Singapore of a voyage by seven hundred miles shorter ; 
a matter of most material consequence to native commerce. 

Labuan possesses salubrity of climate, although what may be termed 
@ perpetually hot summer ; a good harbour, first surveyed by Sir Ed- 
ward Belcher, and conveniency of position for ships disabled in typhoons; 
it thus presents the advantage of a harbour of refuge, and the only one in 
a very dangerous sea. 

The most striking national advantages to be expected from the posses- 
sion of Labuan are, however, that its position will render it the most con- 
venient possible for the suppression ~ ama and its use in defending our 
own commerce or that of our allies, and attacking that of opponents, in 
the event of a naval war. 

The piracy of the Eastern Archipelago is entirely distinct from piracy 
in the western world ; for, from the condition of the various governments, 
the facilities offered by natural situation, and the total absence of all re- 
straint from European nations, the pirate communities have attained an 
importance on the coasts and islands most removed from foreign settle- 
_ments. Thence they issue forth and commit depredations on the native 
trade, enslave the inhabitants at the entrance of rivers, and attack ill- 
armed or stranded European vessels; and roving from place to place, 
they find markets for their slaves and plunder. The blow struck by Cap- 
tain Keppel, of her majesty’s ship Dido, has already dispersed two of 
these piratical communities. 


a 





* The Expedition to Borneo of H. M. S. Dido, for the Suppression of Piracy : 
with extracts from the Journal of James Brooke, Esq., of Sarawak (now t for 
the British Government in Borneo). By Captain the Hon. Henry » RN. 
2 vols., 8vo. Chapman and Hall. 
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The insular character and narrow limits of Labuan will make it easily 
and cheaply defensible. The extreme length of the island appears to be 
about six miles, and its greatest breadth about four and a half. Between 
the eastern extremity of the straits of Malacca and Hong-Kong, a distance 
of 1700 miles, there is no British harbour and no safe or accessible port 
of refuge. Labuan fortified, and supposing the Borneon coal to be as pro- 
ductive and valuable in quality as it is represented, Great Britain would pos- 
sess the entire command of the China sea, and would be able to afford a 
positive protection against piratical or other enemies to the commerce 
which passes through that sea, amounting, at present, to met not less 
than 300,000 tons of shipping, carrying cargoes certainly not under the 
value of 15,000,000/. sterling. 

With regard to the possession of a pied @ terre in the third island of the 
globe (and the second, if we consider Australia as a continent), the advan- 
tages are chiefly commercial and what accrue to general civilisation. 
Borneo is, above all other islands in the Archipelago, celebrated for its 
mineral products. Its diamond mines, its antimony ores, its gold and sil- 
ver, are, however, not more important than its coal. Its vegetable pro- 
ducts are various and abundant. The island produces wood of the finest 

uality, and the spices, groceries, and drugs, of tropical East in abun- 
dines ; corn and rice have to be imported. 

And to what are we indebted for the opening of all these advantages 
to the power and commerce of Great Britain ?— That Great Britain, to 
which now more than ever, more extended outlets to its overwhelming 
manufacturing industry, are essential to its Na vitality ?——Why to the 
enterprise and intelligence of a private individual! The history of Mr. 
James Brooke’s first expedition to Borneo, his settlement in that country, 
his pro under a thousand difficulties and adversities, present a history 
more like romance than sober reality, and bear comparison with nothing 
save the less grasping yet more familiar struggles of a Robinson Crusoe. 
“Tt is astory,” says Captain Keppel, “ very unlike the common course of 
events in modern times.” And the worthy captain imparts to that story 
a peculiar interest, by tracing back the descent of Mr. Brooke to Sir Ro- 
bert Vyner, Bart., lord mayor of London in the reign of Charles II. It 
is quite evident, that none but the lineal representative of the doughty 
London merchants of old, could have achieved what James Brooke has, . 
by Providence, been permitted to accomplish. | 

Mr. Brooke first distinguished himself as a cadet in.the Burmese war. 
On a journey to China he saw, for the first time, the islands of the 

‘ Asiatic Archipelago—islands of vast importance and unparalleled beauty 
—lying neglected and almost unknown. He inquired, and read, and 
became convinced that Borneo and the eastern isles afforded an open 
field for enterprise and research. 

He returned to sae resolved to abandon his profession and all 
other prospects for chivalrous enterprise. For these ses he char- 
tered pre vessel, the Royalist, oad trained his iebied tested his 
ship during a year’s navigation of the Mediterranean, and after over- 
coming many difficulties and ig ew he sailed on his darling 
— in December, 1838. The Royalist was attached‘ to the Royal 

acht Squadron, which entitled her to.the same privileges as a man-of- 
war, and after a long journey the little vessel and its twenty hands arrived 

safely on the Ist of August, 1839, off Borneo Proper, then ruled by the 
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Rajah Muda Hassim, who has ever since been the consistent friend and 
r of the English adventurer. 

_-It-is to be remarked, that Mr. Brooke’s intentions were by no means 

of an ordinary kind, to form a settlement or colony, to cultivate land, or 

to open new fields of commerce ; his objects embraced a far wider and 

a camer From the hour that he first landed in Borneo to 

the present day, the energies of his powerful mind have been devoted to 

one great cause, that of carrying the blessings of civilisation to the 

Malay races, so long the terror of the European merchant vessel, and to 

suppress piracy and to extirpate the slave-trade, and it is probably for the 

ne of the cause that Providence has so far smiled upon his efforts. 

It is evident, at once from his writings and train of thought and feel- 
ing, that Mr. Brooke is not only a gentleman, but a good man in every 
sense of the word. The panegyric of a friend appears in this case to be 
well deserved. ‘Of the most enlarged views ; truthful and generous ; 
quick to acquire and appreciate; excelling in —— manly sport and 
exercise; elegant and: accomplished ;; ever accessible; and, above all, 
prompt and determined to redress injury and relieve misfortune ; he was, 
of others, the best qualified to impress the native mind with the 
highest opinion of English character.” 

How he has succeeded, the influence he has acquired, and the benefits 
he has conferred, his own striking narrative best declares, but as it occu- 
pies the greater portion of the work before us, it is impossible todo more 
_ than by thus introducing its merits, the strange and eventful proceedings 
that it unfolds, and the object and wondrous success which attended upon 
its author’s efforts, to point out its intrinsic value and its all-important as 
well as deeply-interesting character. 

A great change came over the scene when Mr. Brooke, a young poten- 
tate, labouring quietly but steadily at the great object he had in view, 
and assisted by Captain Elliot as an astronomer and engineer, was sud- 
denly backed by the power of Great Britain, in the shape of the sloop 
Dido, -under Captain the Hon. Henry Keppel. With this assistance the 

iratical parties of long armed boats northward of Sarawak, the seat. of 

jah Brooke’s infant government, were in = destroyed, and upon its 
return from China, the boats of the same ship made an ascent of the 
river Sarebus, took and burnt the towns of Paddi, Pakoo, and Rembas, 

80 many nests of pirates and slave-dealers. 

The Dido having, after this successful invasion of some of the piratical 
strongholds, returned to China, she was succeeded by the Samarang, 
Captain Sir E. Belcher. It was on this occasion that Victoria Bay was 
discovered, and the fact of there being coal on the island was ascer- 
tained. 

- _ Captain Keppel returned from Calcutta, whither he had proceeded. from 
China, accompanied by the Phlegethon steamer, and at the especial in- 
stigation of the Raj Muda Hassim, an expedition was undertaken 

against the Sakarran pirates. This expedition was attended with much 

hard fighting. The towns of Patusen, Seriff Muller, and 

were destroyed, but a gloom was cast on these successes by the death of 

Lieutenant Wade, who was killed at the gallant captain’s side. The 

boats of the Samarang joined the expedition before the termination of 

the war, which was only put an end to by the capture of Macoter, the 
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ight of Seriff Sahib, and the deposition of Seriff Jaffer. These things 
Saaniabed, the Dido returned to England. | 

Since these events, the province of Sarawak has been formally ceded 
by the sultan in perpetuity to Mr. Brooke, who has also been appointed 
her Majesty’s tin Borneo. At the same time, Captain Bethune has 
been on a special mission to report on the locality for a 
settlement or station on the north-west coast, and to offer in return for the 
sultan’s cession thereof, the assistance of the British government to effect 
the suppression of piracy. Thus has the seed sown by a single man, 
already grown into a harvest fit for a nation to reap ! 

Since Mr. Brooke's recognition by the British government, he has had 
a successful diplomatic visit to the sultan, and an expedition under 
Admiral Sir mas Cochrane has struck terror into the whole coast. 
It is Mr. Brooke’s hope, by the assistance thus so timely and sensibly 
granted to him, not only to suppress piracy, but also to establish a native 
government that shall not oppress the country, and which, at the same 
time, shall cultivate the most friendly intercourse with us. 

To dwell upon the importance of the possession of two such central 
positions as Labuan and Sarawak to this country, would be a superfluous 
task. It is one of the ambitions of the enterprising man to whom we 
have so often alluded, Mr. Brooke, to explore the whole of the Eastern 
Archipelago, and such an undertaking appears like a sublime dream. 
If we cast the eye upon the map, what do we see but thousands of 
unknown islands and tribes. ‘The vast area of New Guinea, where the 
foot of European has scarcely ever trod ; Japan, with its exclusive and 
civilised people; the northern coast of China, willing to open a boundless 
trade and intercourse with Europeans, spite of their arbitrary govern- 
ment; the coast of America, from the region of gold-dust to the region 
of furs, the actual focus of heart-bickerings and jealous ambitions; the 
northern coast of Australia, with its harbour at Essington, where, one 
day, the steamers that.shall circumnavigate and enchain the whole globe, 
will congregate ; and lastly, but not least, the Pacific Ocean between all, 
and which Cook so ably declared to be a field of discovery for ages to 
come!—these are scenes worthy indeed of a glorious enterprise and a 
praiseworthy ambition. The progress of such investigations is now ren- 
dered almost imevitable : as surely as Calcutta “the city of palaces,” 
succeeded to Batavia, the Hollander’s pride ; as surely as England gained 
a permament footing on the coast of China, and the mimic continent of 
New Holland became colonised, the paramount interest in the Eastern 
Archipelago will become British. It is impossible, therefore, to look 
upon*the details contained in this account of a Borneo expedition, of 
which we have endeavoured to give some brief notion, without feelmg 
how much they interest (some of these interests have indeed been pur- 
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A GLIMPSE AT THE DECORATIONS. OF THE OPERA HOUSE, 


As one walking in a forest sees the sun broken into li es by, 
remem Ba and thickly-growing leaves, while er See, 
where the summits stand apart, a patch of blue or a golden cloud is 
visible; so were we when we saw the decorations of the Opera House in 
the middle of February. . 

Nay, our simile does not go far enough. It ought not to be merely a 
forest, but an elfin forest, such as poets dream of, and ballet-makers 
realise. Not only ought the sun to be broken into spangles, and the bits 
of blue and gold to peer through the summits, but fairy forms ought to 
be seen, some plainly staring at us between the foliage, others ae 
themselves off in the distance, till they almost identify themselves wi 
the sky. i 

Those —there is our simile neatly finished off and polished; and 

\we maintain, that it is as elegant, graceful, and tasteful a simile as 
ean be. 
. Tall, ugly poles (of wood—no offence to the nation of that name), 
erossed each other in dire confusion—here was one huge border of scaf- 
folding—there was another. Beam, board, plank, pole, spar, met our 
eye in all directions. Every form of wood that lies between the natural 
condition of tree and the civilised condition of table, chair, &c., was pre- 
sented to our sight. It was the region of the wood-demon. 

So much for the forest part of our simile. Now for the charms of the 
interstices. From behind these ugly, threatening, perilous-looking things 
which stood in hideous emulation of a timber-yard, peered forth a spec- 
tacle of most marvellous beauty.. In one corner was a surface of bur- 
nished gold, illumined by the setting sun—no, no, by the rising gas, just like 
one brick of those gold palaces that once greeted stray princes—in ano 
was a gracefully-turning flower, out of which rose a plump urchin, feeding a 
— pemamirg! slender bird from an antique cup. Nymphs of undulating 

reposed lazily on masses of cloud, old Fauns instructed juvenile 
shepherds to play on the sylvan pipe—in short, there was a wh epee 
lation of ancient deities, Oreads, Dryads, Naiads, Satyrs, perfectly as- 

ing from their variety. 
goapews herr united earth with air, the vegetable with 
the animal kingdom, and passed an easy existence of chariot-riding, 
bird-feeding, cloud-lolling, dancing, and piping—this pictorial world of 
heathen imaginings—these scatterings of pagan elegancies, were*lured 
to the Opera House from the most venerable spots. We do not mean 
that the Dryad was lured from the oak or the Oread from the mountain- 
top—that had been done already. No! some were coaxed from the 
walls of Pompeii—others were tempted from the Vatican, for while they 
all acknowledge Uranus and Gé for their ancestors—their immediate 
parents were Raffaelle, Guilio Romano, and other artists of ancient and 
modern times. | 
’ An early geometrician, after many years of profound thought, dis- 
covered that it was more expedient to place a pyramid on its base than 
on its point, and recorded the discovery in a large book which was un- 
fortunately burned in the Alexandrian library. Also we learn from 


































A Glimpse at the Decorations of the Opera House. 


ancient writers on cosmogony, that when Zeus formed the world out of 
primeval chaos, earth being the weightiest elements, ank to the bottom, 
while fire being the lightest, soared to the top—nay, even the sli tly- 
educated grocer’s boy will iti pou thee Ais scmnd weeks wn 
cause the scale to descend lower than the ounce. 

This beautiful principle do we discover in the decorations of the Opera 
House, after we have surveyed the various figures, and begin to consider 
their arrangement. Then do we perceive that the heavier paintings, the 
sturdier figures, and the darker hues, are confined to the front of what 
mortals call the “ grand tier ;” that above lighter forms arise, and that 
the higher we go the nearer do the decorations become to the simple 
scroll. We set out from gods, and at last we come to mere “ patterns ;” 
and we are forced to reflect, that, as in the Opera House, so in antiquity, 
the were as far from patterns as possible. 

All this, our readers will bear in mind, we saw through the horrible con- 

fusion of poles and bars. And we thought thus: If the lovely Chloe, on 
rising from her downy couch in the morning, should take in her hand a 
mirror cracked in one place, scratched in another, here marred by a flaw, 
and there deprived of its quicksilver—if the lovely Chloe, seeing now her 
delicately chiselled nose accompanied by only one hazel eye, now two 
hazel eyes without any delicately chiselled nose, or, worse still, the deli- 
cately chiselled nose twisted into a fracture by the treacherous surface— 
if, in spite of all these disadvantages her reflection still looked lovely— 
what a thing of beauty must the aforesaid Chloe be! And by the same 
chain of reasoning, if the Opera House, seen through so many marring 
obstacles, presents such a gorgeous spectacle, what intrinsic splendour it 
must possess. 
What must be the reflection of Chloe when thrown by a proper mirror? 
What will be the splendour of the Opera when the scaffolding is removed? 
When all those Nymphs and Cu ids shall bask luxuriantly beneath the 
rays of the chandelier, when the deities who inhabit the ceiling shall smile 
down upon the pit with quiet majesty, when the Aurora over the stage 
shall rise without a cloud. 

Aye, what will be the appearancethen ? We dare not say ;—weare histo- 
rians, not prophets; and we therefore are silent. A lustrous vision rises 
bofore us, bright in its hues, while its form is dimmed in the mist of futu- 
rity ; a sort of Turnerian creation the significance of which we rather 
guess than comprehend. 

We lay down our pen, and command our readers to anticipate the 
utmost. They cannot exceed the reality. 
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LITERATURE. 
SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY* 


Sir Roger de Coverley is a tale of the most popular class. It is re- 
plete with clever and characteristic sketches of historical personages, and 
is full of bustling incident, intermingled with as much of the mysterious 
as the superstitions of the times would allow. The very title is pre- 

ing, for few names are more interwoven with the literature of the 
Peart than that of Sir Roger de Coverley. 

Yet Sir Roger, although the nominal hero of the book, divides the 
interest with is father, Sir Arthur, whose character stands, probably, 
in bolder relief than that of the son. There is no love story connected 
with the rise and progress of the latter, while the amours of his father, 
the strange incidents of Sir Roger’s birth, and the fearful and murderous 

venge which it entailed, precede the history of the latter, and dwell 
with him and haunt him to his manhood, only relieved by the humiliatin 

t humorous part he is made to perform as a rustic tyro at the court o 
the “merry monarch.” 

Dark and mysterious indeed is the whole of the first volume of this 
strange history. There is Coverley Hall, as mucha group of buildings 
as a hall, being a combination of fragments in the castellated, palatial. 
ecclesiastical, and domestic styles of architecture, set in the midst of a 
park, which was the pride of the county. Within this hall dwelt Sir 
Arthur de Coverley, a staunch Royalist ; the Lady de Coverley, much his 
junior, and a Puritan, with the distant severity of manners characteristic 
of spiritual pride ; her mother, the dame Margaret Sentry, “a tall, stiff, 
precise old lady, in black velvet and bugles—as awfully severe in her 

t as she was cold and stern in her manners.” Master Habakkuk 
akepeace, a Puritan chaplain during the protectorate, but a churchman 
at the restoration, and lastly but not least, the young and beautiful, but 
dark Cassandra Mildew, a protegée, whose father was deemed to have 
been a gipsy and mother a Portuguese. 

The heir to the family, and our hero, Sir Roger, was born at the mo- 
ment of the restoration, but not till after some years had elapsed of 
barren matrimony; and, shame to Sir Arthur and the lax morality of the 
times, the dark beauty had a baby at the same time, which infant Cas- 
sandra is induced by the dread witch of Worcestershire, Mother Hellcat, 
to substitute for the legitimate son of the De Coverleys, a plan however 
which was frustrated by fortunate circumstances. The news of the land- 
ing of King Charles II. arriving at Coverley Hall at the moment of Lad 
de Coverley’s illness, loyalty so far overcame domesticity in the old Englis 
gentleman as to h him away with his followers to welcome his mo- 
narch home. Dame M t took advantage of these combined cir- 
cumstances to induce the Lady de Coverley to quit her husband’s roof. 
The interview is well told. 

After destroying the Lady de Coverley with her own hands, the dark 


* Sir Roger de Coverley, a Tale of the Court of Charles the Second. By the 
author of “ Maids of Honour.” 3 vols. Henry Colburn. 
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beauty enj a comparatively more distinguished situation as house- 
keeper for long years in Coverley Hall. At the expiration of that 
period the fear of discovery led her to abet the murder of her patron, Sir 
Arthur, and of the unfortunate chaplain. The vengeance for these out- 
rages taken by the Coverley followers upon the old witch, and her destruc- 
tion and that of her cat by the burning of her cottage, is a well-told 
episode. Cassandra is tried, but acquitted, and young Sir Roger is re- 
moved from the scene of so many horrors to leak eiiee he becomes a 
gentleman of his majesty’s bed: :amber. 

The author appears in a most felicitous light when in his second 
volume he gets his hero to the court of Charles, of me memory, 
All the notabilities of the day are introduced in full-len portraits, 
Queen Catherine of Braganza and her household, the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth and her French accomplices, Nell Gwynne and her play-acting 
friends, “ La Belle Stuart,” the politicians, courtiers, wits, literateurs of 
the day, even to the blind Milton, appear in their turn in these versatile 

s, in which, after the fashion of the day, new characters are ever 
Sesting by. Much that is humourous and ridiculous is afforded by the 
tricks played by Lord Rochester and his witty but profligate companions 
upon the simplicity and innocence of the young De Coverley. Their con- 
stant amusement was to place him under circumstances involved in suspi- 
cion. On one occasion he is sent to his great horror to the notorious 
Chiffinch, on another he is made to invade the apartment of the ladies of 
honour when they were at their toilet ; but the most cruel trick of all, 
was the sole invention of Rochester, who must have taken some trouble 
in preparing it. But for this most diverting practical joke we must refer 
to the work itself. 

The persecutions of Cassandra, which are of a far more serious charac 
ter than those of the witty courtiers of the merry monarch, continue to 
the end. The evil spirits of the Tangier Tavern are employed to work 
out her purposes; and the denouement in regard to the substitution of 
children is unexpected. We feel persuaded that we have said enough, 
however, to prove how much amusement is to be met with in these 


latest memoirs of “Sir Roger de Coverley.” 





TRADE AND TRAVEL IN THE FAR EAST.* 


Tue author of this curious work upon trade and travel in the Far East, 
quitted England as a youngster in 1823, and between that time and the 
present, he lays claim to having crossed the ocean in forty different vessels, 
thus fully establishing himself as a curiosity in British enterprise, and m 
the durability of life under trying circumstances. 

The reminiscences commence with Java, the decline of the trade m 
which renowned island of the Hollanders, and the downfall of Batavia, 
once the emporium of the East, Mr. Davidson attributes solely to the 
government monopolies—a miserable spirit only entailing loss to the 





* Trade and Travel in the Far East ; or Recollections of Twenty-One Years 
oy haga Singapore, Australia, and China. By G. F. Davidson. Madden 
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centre from whence they emanate.. No European sleeps a single night in 
Batavia itself, but Mr. D. speaks highly utd cocaine reeds und Gia. 
rable posting establishments established throughout this island. From 
Batavia to Samarang, a distance of three hundred miles, can be posted in 
three days. There is nothing approaching to such admirable and cheap 
facilities for travelling in any part of the British Oriental ions. 
Java abounds in wild ani including tigers, } and boa-con- 
strictors. The eRe ear formerly owen their harem by a ditch 
fall of alligators. The folly of making pets of leopards is illustrated by the 
case of an English officer who kept ae at Samarang: “ One aha tr 
after breakfast, the officer was sitting smoking his hookah, with a book in 
his right hand and the hookah-snake in his left, when he felt a slight pain 
in his left hand, and on attempting to raise it was checked by a low an 
growl from his pet leopard ; on looking down he saw that the animal 


~ been licking the back of his hand, and had by degrees drawn a little 


blood. The leopard would not suffer the removal of the hand, but con- 
tinued licking: it with great apparent relish, which did not much please 
his master, who, with great presence of mind, without gr wd again 


to disturb the pet in his proceeding, called to his servant to bring him a 


pistol, with which he shot the animal dead on the spot.” 


Mr. Davidson states, as might,indeed, have been anticipated, that the trade 
of Singapore (whither he next conveys the reader) has suffered from the 
opening of the Chinese ports, but the merchants of that fine settlement, 
he afterwards informs us, are taking advantage of the new position of 
things by also entering upon the Chinese trade. He describes a dis- 
mee traffic as being carried on at Sumatra by the Chinese, who bring 

hundreds of human beings from the island of Nias, and who are not 
positively sold as slaves, but are registered at the Dutch resident's office 
as bond debtors, for from seven to twenty years. At the British settle- 
ment of Penang our author did not find a resident who had arrived since 
1829. The Europeans of that time had all, or nearly all, been removed 
death. The sugar-planting is increasing in Penang since the removal 


the duty. 

7 nied, in Australia, our traveller is surprised at the variety of lan- 
spoken by the natives; he would, perhaps, be still more so, were 

to know that such is the rapid progress of ethnology in this country, 
that these languages have now for the most’ part been classed, and their 
extent determined. The author expresses himself against looking to 
Port Essington as the best point from whence to communicate with the 
mother country, and recommends the colonists to look to some other 
route, without saying which. For our our predilections are de- 
cidely in favour of the said port; and if the great commercial crisis that 
has lately visited New South Wales, has for a time placed the subject in 
the back-ground, there is no doubt but that the Australians are still 
sanguinely bent upon the project of having their own overland mail. 
We are happy to observe that Mr. Davidson's opinion is that Australia 
has seen its darkest day, and that matters are likely soon to improve 
when the actual crisis has blown over. What we have said, however, 
above, concerning the as yet unexplored route from the Cobourg penin- 
sula to New South Wales, does not militate against the steam navigation 
of Torres Straits, which must ever be looked upon as the complement to 
the navigation of the Chinese seas. 
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Mr. Davidson, in opposition to what we have sess heard, speaks 


highly in favour of the new British settlement at Hong- - No one, 
he says, can question the : of the choice, and ‘the magnificent 


harbour is general with the ships of land, America, and 
other nations. He are va its situation, cs a dept’ for goods intended 
for the Chinese market, to be unrivalled. He is not, however, 2 an 
to say that Chusan would not have been a better situation for a mili 
station. The superior climate of Chusan is incontrovertible. The 
Chinese in that island are, it appears, very anxious to remain under the 
free and enlightened protection of the British government; and many 
English me ts have erected warehouses and residences in this de- 
lightful country, in the hope that it will ultimately be retained by Great 
Britain, or that the Chinese authorities will not object to their remaining 
on the island subsequently to its restoration. Hong-Kong, on the other 
hand, is described as decidedly inimical in its climate to the European 
constitution. It is ravaged every summer by a malignant fever, which is 
characterised by medical men as an interesting admixture of the yellow 
fever of the West, with the bilious fever of the Last Indies ! 

Notwithstanding these great disadvantages of a most insalubrious, or 
rather of a very fatal, climate, the progress made in Hong Kong since 
its occupation is astonishing, and perhaps uns ed in the history of 
civilisation. ‘The town of Victoria already extends upwards of four miles 
along the beach. One firm alone has laid out upwards of 40,000/. 
sterling in building. The position is objected to as exposed to the north, 
and hence shutting out the colonist from the southerly breeze wanted to 
refresh his worn-out frame. If its aspect had been southerly, it would 
have been much more sensibly objected, that it deprived the resident of 
the bracing northerly breezes. 

“A trade,” says Mr. Davidson, “suddenly thrown open with three 
hundred millions of human beings, is not likely to be completely de- 
veloped in three, four, or five years ; and I conceive that I am within 
the mark, when I hold out encouragement to my countrymen to quad- 
ruple their shipments to China.” The author remarks, that Great 
Britain, which should omit no opportunity of extending her commerce, 
ought not to suffer the Japanese sullenly to exclude our shipping. from 
their ports, while the Dutch enjoy the no privilege of trading to their 
country. ‘I would tell the Emperor of Japan,” he says, ‘‘ you shall 
either be my friend or my foe.” 

It appears that the important discovery of coal in Borneo Proper, was 
first made by the captain of a steamer ye Mh not given), who was sent 
by the Singapore government to release the captain, crew, and passen- 

of the ship Sultana, destroyed by fire on her way from Bombay to 
China. The importance of this la exceeds conception. 

Upon the subject of the cession made by the Sultan of Borneo, of the 
tract of country around Sarawak, to Mr. tele noticed elsewhere ; Mr. 
Davidson justly remarks that “the government of this country cannot 
but be fully alive to the value of such a point on the north-west coast of 
Borneo, with reference to the protection and security of the vast trade 
carried on by British subjects to and from China, not to mention the 
intrinsic advantages of an establishment on one of the largest and most 
valuable islands in the world.” 

There is not the slightest doubt but that government is perfectly sen- 
sible to all these advantageous prospects held out by Mr. Brooke's suc- 
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cesses; and there is every reason to believe that the most powerful in- 
fluence will soon be brought into operation in bringing together all the 
elements of a rapid civilisation, amongst a people at present the prey of 
ignorance, superstition, and oppression. e “Sarawak Hill Rangers” 
will not, we suspect, be wanted to produce these desirable results. 

It will be seen, from what little we have been enabled to notice of 
Mr. Davidson's explorations, how much interest we find in his narrative. 
His work is that of a single-minded, straightforward man, who writes 
according to the best of his judgment, and not for the sake of argument 
or effect. It can be cordially recommended as full of sound and valuable 
information upon countries towards which the commercial eye of this 
country is at the present moment most especially directed. 





PEERS AND PARVENUS.* 


ANoTHER of Mrs. Gore's clever artistic novels, and as redolent as ever 
of her incomparable sketches of society. If it be true that the novelists 
of the people have maligned their clients, Mrs. Gore, as the novelist of 
aristocratic life, is even still more open to the charge of degrading the 
class from whence she draws her materials.. The story of a “ Royal 
Favourite,”’ and ‘“ Peers and Parvenus,” alone contain sufficient to damage 
a whole aristocracy in the estimation of the public ; but it is absurd to 
suppose that either people or aristocrats suffer from such misrepresenta- 
tions. The world at large understands perfectly well that the character 
sketched by the novelist, and the instances of conduct in life adduced by 
him, constitute the exceptions, and not the ordinary features of society, 
and beyond the amusement afforded, the incidental by-play of real life 
that gleams forth here and there, and the tacit feeling that occurrences 
such as are here depicted, could flow, or in some instances have actually 
followed, the want of moral and intellectual principle, which is established 
as belonging to a class; the whole passes by as innocuous and as fleeting 
as a joke in Punch, at which we laugh heartily, but never trouble our- 
selves to consider in the light of reality. 

“Peers and Parvenus” contains the history of an unprincipled gamb- 
ling nobleman and of his son, the one still in the prime of life, the 
other just entered upon his majority, but both involved in the deepest 

lary embarrassments ; and of a Lady Hillingdon, as inconsiderate, 
selfish, and extravagant, as any peer-hater could possibly desire. Op- 
posed to these are the family of a day-labourer, out of which a son 
rises to be a wonder of talent and ability, although it is never made to 
manifest itself beyond carrying on certain archzological explorations at 
Portici, and writing a dissertation on the domestic life of the Romans. 

As has been latterly the case with most of Mrs. Gore's novels, we are 
ealled upon to visit all the places of fashionable resort on the continent, 
and to winter it at Rome with the usual proportion of aristocratic ladies 
with husband-seeking daughters, sporting lords, gambling foreigners, 
ladies of doubtful reputation, with honour and true love left to the hero 
and heroine alone. It is but justice to the author however to acknowledge 
that the Countess von halons is a new character beautifully conceived 
and equally skilfully worked out, and had the denouement ‘been more 
to our liking, we should have placed “Peers and Parvenus” before the 
“Royal Favourite” as a work of art and interest. 3 r 


*Peers and Parvenus. A novel.’ By Mrs. Gore. Author of “Mothers and 
Daughters,” &c. 3 vols. Henry Colburn. 
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VELASCO.* 

“ VELASCO,” is a romance of the Gil Blas school, in which the leadi 
features of that school—its graphic delineations of Spanish characters 
and manners, its sly humour and quaint satire—mingled up with bustli 
incidents and ever-recurring intrigues and amours are so well sustain 
that, did we not know otherwise, we should think some musty old archives 
of the eighteenth century had been appealed to as often as nature, for 
the materials of so clever a piece of imaginary biography. 

The lovers of light and amusing literature will eagerly run after such 
@ prize, and in doing so, like urchins gathering berries, they will find 
themselves frequently brought-to, by a practical and homely wisdom, 
which is often made to tell where it is least expected. 








































MR. NEWBY’S PUBLICATIONS.+ 


It was our intention to have taken’up the important subject treated of 
in the very able and spirited work, the title of which is given below, but 
circumstances oblige us to defer the task, till the work is more complete, 
We cannot, however, allow the opportunity to go by, without expressing 
our sense of the very great improvement that has taken place in the 
character of the publications which issue from the house of Mr. Newby. 
Some of the ve t novels of the last season, probably after long pre- 
vious neglect, first saw the day in Mortimer Street. Interesting nar- 
ratives of travel followed in their footsteps, or appeared contempora- 
neously, and were themselves accompanied by a variety of works of. 
standard literature, including history and biography, which betoken a 
meritorious and a prosperous career. 





LONG ENGAGEMENTS.{ 

Wuen history is wanting in interest, then is it the legitimate province 
of fiction to re-kindle the dying embers. When reality has lost the 
romance which ever belongs to the new and the striking, imagination 
may be honourably employed in re-awakening it; and when sympathy 
for the brave and the suffering is about to expire, it is a triumph to 
genius to bring it back to life and action. 

But we cannot plead, as far as concerns ourselves, any one of these 
failings in regard to the recent dread and fearful contest in Affghanistan. 
It is evident, however, that to some, the narrative of the gallantry, the 
endurance, and the sufferings, of our countrymen, requires to be intro- 
duced by fictitious episodes of love, and such interesting sketches of 
Anglo-Indian society, as are essential to the rousing their worn-out senti- 
ment, to the tone necessary to harmonize with the real that was in the 
To such, we sincerely recommend “ Long Engagements ;” we do not 
envy them, but we should be very sorry that there were any, who had not 
apne with the warriors who fell so far away from their friends and 


country. 


ed 





* Velasco. By Cyrus Redding. 3 vols. P. C. Newby. 

+ The Age of Pitt and Fox By the author of Ireland and its Rulers. 3 vols. 
Vol.1. T. C. Newby. 
t A Tale of the Affghan Rebellion. 1 vol. London : Chapman and Hall. 
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The Wigwam and the Cabin. 


THE BEAUTIES OF ISAAC BARROW.* 


’ Dr. Barrow* was a very extraordinary man. When at school he was 
more remarkable for fighting than for attention to his books. He be- 
came a student in theology to turn to medicine and natural history, and 
then studied St. Chrysostom for a whole year, in his own stronghold of 
B ium. He peep, Sg a mathematician, second only to 

ywton; but finished, as began, by theology. All true lovers of 
British literature and of old English wisdom, rejoice at having a 
collection of the beauties of one. whose only fault was his copiousness. 
Barrow’s style is less poetical than that of Jeremy Taylor, from whose 
writings Mr. Newby has also published a volume of selections, but he is 
unsurpassed for depth and copiousness of thought, and nervous, though 
unpolished, eloquence. 

LEO THE TENTH.+ 

Tae “Life and Pontificate of Leo X.” is not William Roscoe’s chef- 
@euvre, but it is a work which, had he not have preceeded it by 
“ Life of. Lorenzo de Medici,”’ would still have at once raised the author 
into 3 ape situation of one of the most able and popular writers of the 
day. We have previously alluded to Mr. Bohn’s praiseworthy design of 
publishing a library of works of sound literature of this class, at the very 
cheapest price possible. It is very much to be regretted, that we observe 
there are two editions publishing at the same time. The public suffer 
from this injudjcious competition. One edition might sell well, two 
cannot. Hence both publishers fail in being able to prosecute their 
otherwise praiseworthy and admirable designs. 


THE WORKS OF THE REV. ROBERT HALL.} 


Tus is the first of the series, by which Mr. Bohn introduces his 
library of standard literature to the public. Nor could the publisher 
have found a more popular subject than the works of Robert Hall, the 
most distinguished ornament of the body of English Dissenters. A man, 
in whom a masculine intellect and extensive acquirements were united to 

igh rhetorical and even poetical brilliancy of imagination. So cheap a 
ume cannot, indeed, but be considered as a boon by the thoughtful 
and studious portions of the community. , 


THE WIGWAM AND THE CABIN.§— TALES FROM THE GER- 
MAN OF HEINRICH ZSCHOKKE.|| 


Turse works are in continuation of Wiley and Putnam’s “ Li- 
brary of Choice Reading.” We do not know whether the tales of 
s The Wigwam and the Cabin” are attracting that notice in this 


* The Beauties of Isaac Barrow, D.D. Selected from all his Sermons and 
Devotional Writings, with a Biographical Notice of the Author. By B.5., Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law. T. C. Newby. 

+ The Life and Pontificate of Leo the Tenth. By William Roscoe. Fifth Edition. 
Revised by his son, Thomas Roscoe. 2 vols. Henry G. Bohn. 

The Miscellaneous Works and Remains of the Rev. Robert Hall, with a Memoir 
of his Life, by Olinthus Gregory, LL.D., F.R.A.S. ; and a Critical Estimate of his 
Character and Writings, by John Foster. 1 vol. Henry G. Bohn, 

; The Wigwam and the Cabin. By W. Gilmore Simms. Second Series. 

Tales from the German of Heinrich Zschokke. By Parke Godwin. Second 
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country which they deserve. If not, they are sure to make their way, 
They are full of profound and startling interest. As to “ Zschokke’s 
Tales,” they belong to another school, and their reputation is European, 
and will, no doubt, be soon trans-Atlantic. 


ANTONIO PEREZ AND PHILIP II.* 

Havrine noticed this work at its original appearance, it is unnece 
to return to it now, except to say that it was in every respect worthy of 
translation, and that the translation appears to have been satisfactorily 
done. So many new materials have, however, fallen into M. Mignet’s 
hands since the publication of the first French edition, which was soon 
exhausted, that he is, we understand, engaged in the immediate prepara- 
tion of a second, which from this great accession of details, will be almost 
a totally new work. 


AN ALPHABET OF ILLUSTRATED GEOGRAPHY AND 
HYDROGRAPHY.+ 

We have not a moment’s hesitation in stating that if the gallant and 
well-known captain has industry and perseverance to accom lish that 
which he promises in the prospectus received, of an alphabet of illustrated 
geography and hydrography, that it will be one of the most popular 
and useful works extant, Nothing of the kind has ever yet been at- 
tempted, It will require between two and three thousand sectional ma 
will contain charts of all the known harbours of the world, and plans of 
all the cities, with an alphabetic reference to between 200,000 and 
300,000 names, and this at a fourth of the expense of the existing great 
and cumbrous atlases, which have no references at all, except to latitudes 
and longitudes. It is only to be regretted that the proofs transmitted 
with the prospectus of the Anastatic press, are not remarkable for neat 
and clear printing. 

THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 


Ir is with feelings of sincere satisfaction that we observe our old- 
established favourite, the Literary Gazette, has adapted itself to the 
—— of the times, and qualified itself against cheap rivals, by at once 
owering its price and increasing its size. The Literary Gazette has 
always enjoyed the confidence of the right-thinking and steady-going 
classes of the community. Its spirit of fairness and its general tone of 
kindliness have made themselves felt everywhere. The Literary Ga- 
zette has loved to encourage the tyro, and sustain the oppressed. It has 
never sought to gain influence by pandering to the grovelling taste for 
detraction, or by fostering literary or artistic jealousies and animosities, 
and it cannot, we feel sure, fail to retain in its new form, and with its en- 
larged means, that ascendancy as the weekly journal of criticism and infor- 
mation, which it is entitled to by its talent, its merits, its character, and 
its well-earned reputation. 





* Antonio Perez and Philip II. By M. Mignet, translated with the approbation 
of the author. By C. Cocks, B.L. 8vo. Longman and Co. 

+ An Alphabet of Illustrated Geography and Hydrography.” By James Mangles 
Commander, R.N. 








